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Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have before us again today on the 
military budget the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Secretary, you have spent considerable time with us previously 
this year in connection with the 1957 military budget. As you know, 
there have been expressions in Congress and in the Pentagon that 
perhaps the 1957 budget was not adequate. There has been con- 
siderable exploration in the Congress and in this committee with 
respect to the adequacy of the 1957 budget. 


RECONSIDERATION CF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


You told us upon a previous occasion this year that you were 
going to arrange for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to make a reappraisal 
of the situation, to reassess our military programs and policies and 
determine whether or not any changes were warranted. 

You said—and I believe Admiral Radford said—that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the civilian heads of the Department of Defense 
actually carry on a continuous study as to our military requirements, 
but you pointed out that in addition to the continuous study you 
wanted to have this formal ‘‘look-see,” shall lsay. Now that meeting 
has taken place, and we want to know something about the results 
of that meeting. We want to know what relationship there is be- 
tween this supplementary request and that meeting. We want to 
have the general statement in regard to the additional funds which 
vou are requesting. 

I believe you have a formal statement. Would you like to say any- 
thing before you proceed with your formal statement, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Witson. I might talk for a moment about this point that 
vou made, Mr. Chairman. There is no direct relation between the 
matter on the table this morning and the meeting of the Chiefs in 
Puerto Rico, though I suppose you could say they are indirectly tied 
somewhat together. The result of their meeting over there is being 
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processed on a rather long pull basis for our work that we are going 
to start on the 1958 budget. We have to get at it very shortly in 
order to do a good job for next fall. 

They reviewed 1958, 1959, and 1960 from the military point of 
view so that we could actually do the maximum job of planning both 
in regard to our organizations and our money requirements. That is 
just in the process of being done. 

However, this particular adjustment to our current budget request 
that is before you was reviewed with each of the Secretaries and the 
Chiefs of the Military Departments, and of course it had Admiral 
Radford’s approval also. 

The situation changes a little from time to time. We get new ideas 
as to what can be done or should be done. We have tried to bring 
the budget right up to date. 

As to the adjustment, our affairs are of such a magnitude that what 
looks like a relatively minor adjustment of one and a half percent still 
is an awful lot of money. The items were gone over very carefully 
with the military Department Secretaries and the Chiefs of Staff. I 
spent a great deal of time on it myself. So did Secretary McNeil. 
We think that this is what should be done right now in the interest of 
the country. 

I think I can say that there is no important big change that came 
out of the chiefs’ meeting over there. It can be appraised in terms 
of money a little better later; in other words, when we get around to 
putting in the 1958 budget this coming December. That will give us 
time in the meantime to do a tough, constructive review job on the 
business. 

I do not know whether the members of the committee have had 
time to review my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I think you had better read it, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. All right, Mr. Chairman, with your permission 
I will read it. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you well know, 
consideration of the budget of the Department of Defense is a con- 
tinuing process and the present budget is no exception. The proposed 
budget for fiscal year 1957 has been subject to further review since 
it was submitted to the Congress in January and since [ last appeared 
before this committee. As a result of this review, certain changes 
were considered to be desirable in the proposed program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for fiscal year 1957, and consideration of these changes 
by the Congress was requested by the President on April 9, 1956. 
While these changes are important in themselves, they represent 
only 1% percent of the total previously recommended to the Congress. 

In summary, the budget amendments that are now proposed involve 
a net increase in new obligational authority of $547,100,000. Of this, 
$128 million pertains to military construction, while the remaining 
$419,100,000 is applicable to the appropriations covered by the bill 
now being considered by this committee. 

In addition, it is proposed to offset a requested increase of $16 
million for one Navy appropriation by a decrease of a corresponding 
amount in two other Navy appropriations. It is also proposed to 
utilize for obligations during fiscal year 1957 $54 million of funds 
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which were previously planned to be reserved for carryover into 
fiscal year 1958. 

At the outset of these hearings, it was pointed out that while funds 
were being requested to permit the number of military personnel on 
active duty to increase from an estimated 2,814,000 on June 30, 1956, 
to 2,840,000 on June 30, 1957, the President had authorized a militar Vv 
personnel ceiling of 2,914, 000 ‘for fiscal year 1957. I stated then that 
actual strength - increases would be made only after complete justifi- 
cation for need and mission, and that in the Army, for example, the 
exact number would be affected by the rate of buildup in the Reserve 
training program, since the number of trainers would be determined 
by the actual size of the training load. It has now been established 
that it is necessary to increase the planned fiscal year 1957 military 
end strength of the Army from 1,034,500 to 1,045,300—an increase 
of 10,800. Similarly, we have approved an increase in Navy personnel 
strength to the authorized ceiling of 678,223—an increase of 15,000. 

Of the proposed 10,800-man increase in Army personnel, 8,200 are 
required for the 6-month training program. Although there appears to 
be little prospect of reaching an initial goal of 100,000 trainees for 
fiscal year 1957, the encouraging progress of this program in the past 
few months indicates that the Army will have in excess of 16,000 
Reserve trainees undergoing training at the end of the current fiscal 
vear and some 27,000 in training by the end of September 1956. In 
order to meet this load, it is necessary to expand the Active Army 
training system to provide additional trainer and administrative 
personnel. The other 2,600 additional military personnel authorized 
for the Army are required to provide specialized personnel for steve- 
doring and related activities in support of Air Force operations in the 
Arctic in connection with construction of the distant early warning 
line. 

In view of the above, the Army has been authorized to increase its 
planned June 30, 1956, strength by 5,950, including temporary utiliza- 
tion of 1950 authorized Air Force spaces, and its planned June 30, 
1957, strength by 10,800 for these purposes. The increased costs of 
adding these 5,950 additional personnel during the current fiscal year 
will be absorbed within existing funds, but no such absorption is 
possible for fiscal year 1957. 

To meet the costs of these additional Army requirements during 
fiscal year 1957, it is proposed to adjust the military personnel ap- 
propriation by $24 million and to increase the ‘Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation by $31 million. The increase in ‘Mainte- 
nance and operations’’ is required to provide normal housekeeping 
support for the increased number of military personnel plus the addi- 
tional costs of supplies, equipment and repairs involved in Arctic 
operations in support of the distant early warning line. 

In addition, it is also proposed to increase the Army’s 1957 obliga- 
tional program for procurement and production by $21 million in 
order to capitalize upon recent developments which permit an in- 
crease in the Army’s mobility and atomic capabilities. No new funds 
will be required for this, since the $21 million will be released from the 
substantial amounts currently reserved for carryover into fiscal yeas 
1958. 

During the past several months, the Navy has conducted a thorough 
study of its operational requirements and total personnel resources. 
During fiscal year 1957, the Navy will be faced with additional per- 
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sonnel requirements arising from the seaward extensions of the distant 
early warning line, the operation of increasing numbers of early warn- 
ing aircraft and their supporting bases and the operation of newer and 
larger ships containing more complex technical equipment. It is 
planned to obtain personnel for these new requirements by selective 
cuts in construction and cargo-handling battalions and general fleet 
staffs, but it does not appear feasible to obtain sufficient personnel 
from such sources to meet the full personnel requirements. Accord- 
ingly, it is planned to permit the Navy to increase its fiscal year 1957 
end strength by 15,000, from 663,223 to the authorized ceiling of 
678,223. This increase in personnel will require an increase of 
$14,500,000 in the appropriation ‘Military personnel, Navy,’ and an 
increase of $400,000 in the appropriation ‘‘Navy personnel, general 
expenses. 

Shortly after submission of the 1957 budget, it was determined that 
the funding requirements for project Deepfreeze could be reduced by 
approximately $17,700,000, and I understand that this committee 
was so informed by the Navy during the hearings. Now that a 
clearer picture has emerged of the requirements for the ship-based 
portion of the intermediate ballistic missile program, it is considered 
that an additional $16 million is required in the Navy research and 
development appropriation. It is proposed to meet these increased 
fund requirements by adjustments in the original budget requests; 
namely, by a reduc tion of $11 million in the appr opriation request for 
ships and facilities, and a reduction of $5 million in the request for 
aircraft and related procurement, with the bulk of the recommended 
deletions being attributable to the excess funding of project Deep- 
freeze. 

It is also proposed to increase the shipbuilding and conversion appro- 
priation by $50,700,000. It has been determined that it is possible to 
obtain sufficient special ordnance equipment in time to permit three 
frigates, which were funded in the fiscal year 1956 budget, to be com- 
pleted with guided missile capabilities. Instead of having 3 more 
conventional ships we propose to spend the money to have missile 
ships. The cost of this change, which will increase the air defense 
capabilities of the fleet, is estimated at $26,700,000. The remaining 
$24 million is proposed for the equipping and conversion of two 
Mariner class vessels—one for the development of necessary naviga- 
tional precision instrumentation and the other for testing experimental 
shipborne launching equipment, fuel-handling equipment, safety de- 
vices, and components required for development of a fleet ballistic 
missile system. 

In addition to these recommended amendments of the appropria- 
tions requested for the Navy, it is proposed to increase the Navy’s 
fiscal year 1957 obligational program for military construction by $33 
million by the use of funds previously planned to be carried over into 
fiscal year 1958. This increase in the military-construction program 
is required to provide essential shore-based facilities for the inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile program and for the seaward extension 
of the distant early warning line. 

Throughout the development of the B-52, continuous study has 
been given to achieving the optimum production rate for this aircraft. 
During the past 5 years, there has been a marked decrease in the 
production lead time and a number of increases in planned-production 
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rates. The original fiscal year 1957 budget request for the Air Force 
was based upon what was then considered to be the best practical 
rate attainable. However, continuing study was given to this 
problem after submission of the fiscal year 1957 budget. The review 
of production experience to date of the principal airframe, engine 
and equipment contractors has indicated the feasibility, with only 
minor additions to existing facilities, of some further acceleration of 
B-52 production. This acceleration would increase the peak pro- 
duction rate and would result in reaching this new-peak rate several 
months earlier than the date previously set for reaching the lower 
peak rate. To achieve this combination of increased production 
and shortened lead time will require an additional $248,500,000 for 
the Air Force aircraft and related procurement appropriation for 
fiscal year 1957. This will provide for a more rapid replacement of 
the B-36’s now in our strategic-bomber wings. 

A supplemental appropriation of $128 million is also being requested 
for Air Force military construction. These additional funds are for 
the construction of additional facilities at existing Air Force bases 
to make them suitable for the B-52 aircraft of the Strategic Air 
Command and for a new requirement that has arisen in connection 
with the extension of the distant early warning line. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget as initially submitted requested the 
appropriation of $35 million for the Department of Defense emergency 
fund, plus the authority to transfer for research and development 
use up to $50 million from other appropriations available for obligation 
during fiscal year 1957. Since submission of this budget, there has 
been continued acceleration of the development of ballistic missiles. 
Primarily for this reason, it is recommended that the appropriation 
for the emergency fund be increased by $50 million in order to avoid 
the possibility of hampering research and development effort in the 
ballistic missiles area. 

The budget amendments I have just outlined, in conjunction with 
the amounts requested in January, will, we believe, provide the 
posture of defense required under current world conditions. In view 
of the rapidly changing “‘state of the art” in the ballistic missiles field 
and the overriding priority of this program, it will obviously be 
necessary for us to review the funding situation continuously to assure 
that ballistic missile development will not be hampered by limitations 
of funds. 

No provision has been made in the fiscal year 1957 budget or in 
these amendments for possible future increases in price levels, even 
though transportation costs and the prices of many basic raw materials 
have already increased over the levels existing at the time the fiscal 
year 1957 budget was prepared. Furthermore, as the President 
stated in the budget message- 

* * * continued improvements in technology and weapons can be expected and 
they will tend to increase costs unless offsetting savings can be found. 

We intend to make every effort to manage the affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in such fashion as to offset these cost increases to the 
maximum possible extent. 

The additional funding and program revisions we have recommended 
are expected to increase expenditures during fiscal year 1957 by about 
$400 million to a total of approximately "$36. billion. Expenditure 
estimating is far from an exact science, however, and some variation 
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must be expected from estimates made more than a year in advance. 
We shall, of course, keep this committee fully informed of any changes 
in our fiscal estimates as our programs are further developed and 
implemented. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL AIRCRAFT 


Apparently the largest item in this submission is the $248 million 
for additional airplanes, the B-—52’s. 

Secretary WiLson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Should you not add in the military public works, for 
for expansion of existing airfields? 

Secretary Witson. That was $230 million for the airplanes, $18.5 
million for the relatively minor increase in production facilities for the 
bigger quantities, and then there is $60 million for the airfields that 
will be needed when we get these additional planes. So that is the 
biggest piece of it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


DEW LINE EXTENSION 


Secretary Wrison. The next largest piece was the stepping up of 
the DEW line extensions and the change in our plan, which means 
more immediate expense, but which will ultimately save us some money 
and allows us to get the job done quicker. We are also relocating the 
western extension. 

It will be a better operational job and give us some more protection. 


CONSISTENCY OF REQUEST WITH EARLIER STATEMENTS ON NEEDS 


Mr. Manon. This submission presents the committee with a 
rather interesting paradox. As you will recall, when we first started 
the hearings on the defense budget there was considerable discussion 
of the adequacy of the defense budget, and during the course of the 
hearings various members raised questions with you and Secretary 
Quarles and General Twining when different ones of you appeared 
before the committee. 

On page 770 of the hearings before the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations, for fiscal year 1957, General Twining 
made this statement in response to a question regarding the adequacy 
of the Air Force budget. 

Please hand the Secretary a copy of the hearings. Please turn 
to page 770 of the hearings. 

In his testimony General Twining said: 

Well, in this budget this year the things that I think we need most are not air- 
planes. Our airplane programs are acceptable in this budget. We do not want 
them coming any faster this year. We do not want any more money on the air- 


planes for this particular year, if we get the increased aircraft procurement funds 
we will need next year. 


continuing the quote: 


But we can, for example, spend more money on public works. We obligated 
$1.4 billion last year, and we would like to do it again this year. But we are not 
getting that much. 

We can do more in research and development. We lost that battle, but we did 
ask for more funds, 
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What happened subsequent to that time to cause the Department 
to request the additional funds for the procurement of airplanes, and 
no money for the other things General Twining indicated were so 
urgent for this year? 

Secretary Witson. Well, that is not quite so, when you say there 
is no money for the other things. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there is a little. 

Secretary Witson. Construction, for example. 

Mr. Manon. For the ‘‘beefing up”’ of bases. 

Secretary Wiuson. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. This additional amount that we are asking for 
reserve in research and development presents a very nice problem. 
Money can be ae in this research area more easily than in any 
other area you can think of. In the first place, if the researchers 
knew the end onli of what they were doing, it would not be research. 
It is almost as bad as that. You put the pressure on the priority of 
something, and you say: “Uncle Sam’s pocketbook is wide open.”’ 
and you can develop a whale of a big business, if it is for free. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. What we are doing here now is trving to keep 
the thing under reasonable control, but not have money limit any 
identified possible progress in the missile field. I think we are set 
up that way. 

Our requests this year were for some more money for research than 
last year, and we have a sort of no man’s land in the business, where 
to some extent procurement funds are used for research or for the 
production of items for test. It is a little hard to completely define 
the area as to what is research and development and what is procure- 
ment. The two things are tied up together. 

I think that while at the moment it might not seem to be too con- 
sistent with what General Twining said, it is no problem for me to 
reconcile the views in that area, because I have talked the whole 
thing over with the general a number of times. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Radford has come into the room since I 
posed this question. Admiral, in the hearings earlier in the year 
General Twining was before the committee and in response to a 
question he played down the idea that the Air Force needed any 
more money for planes. He said as to more research, yes, and 
additional airfields, ves. But there is not an additional airfield in 
this new presentation. There is expansion of existing airfields but 
there are no additional airfields, I believe. In other words, this 
request seems inconsistent with the statements previously made. 

I want to quote to you what General Twining said: 

In this budget this year the things that I think we need most are not airplanes. 


The point is that this is the biggest item in the request, airplanes, 
yet we were told a few weeks ago that that was not what we need. 


Our airplane programs are acceptable in this budget. We do not want them 
coming any faster this vear. We do not want any more money on the airplanes 
for this particular year, if we get the increased aircraft procurement funds we will 
need next year. 

But we can, for example, spend more money on public works. We obligated 
$1.4 billion last year, and we would like to do it again this year. But we are not 
getting that much. 

We can do more in research and development. We lost that battle, but we did 
ask for more funds. 
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I am trying to harmonize this previous statement with what we are 
now being asked to do, or I want to make sharp the lack of harmony, 
if there is a lack of harmony between the present presentation and the 
previous statement. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, he said he could spend more 
funds for construction, but he did not say how badly they were needed. 

Mr. Manon. No; and he did not say what new bases. 

Secretary Witson. The same thing is true of research. If you say, 
“the thing has no limit’’ vou could find people who would spend the 
money for you, or undertake to do it. They would advertise in the 
papers and raise the rates of existing engineers and technicians, which 
is going on all the time, and which is a troublesome problem. 


ACCELERATION OF B-52 PROGRAM 


There is only one airplane involved in this. I raised the point: 
Could we reprogram the whole business and find enough money to 
shift it over to the B-52’s and not have to ask for any more? That 
always causes a lot of trouble and sometimes some waste of money. 
We had been over it very carefully before, and we could not figure 
just exactly what it was we would like to drop down and change to 
develop enough funds to take care of the B—52 increase, which we 
could see we could get. 

This is our newest and biggest bomber. There has been a great 
deal of discussion, as you gentlemen know, of where the Russians 
were on their big bombers. It seemed to be the part of wisdom to 
step up this production when it became clear we could. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say that I have great respect for the 
Secretary of Defense and, certainly, for the Joint Chiefs of Staff; but 
I just want to bring out on the table what is in the back of my mind, 
if I may. It does appear somewhat to me that by reason of the 
pressures in Congress and from Congress with respect to the adequacy 
of this budget that the Department of Defense has sat down and 
said: 

‘‘We must do something more or less to appease those who clamor for 
more defense, so we are going to come up with something that we can 
thoroughly defend, that is proper in every respect, but it actually will 
be somewhat meaningless. Everybody knows we are going to have 
these additional B-52’s. That is our big bomber. We are just 
beginning that program.” 

I do not want to use the wrong word, but is this somewhat of a 
camouflage or an excuse, in which you do something which seems to 
be in response to the clamor for additional defense. but which is not 
actually what has been requested or insisted upon in the legislative 
body? Let us talk about that, if we may. 

Secretary Wiison. I would be very pleased to talk about it. There 
are always some differences of opinion as to how is the best way to 
spend these billions of dollars. 

If you left it up to General LeMay, you would spend a great deal 
more for these B-52’s and we would have about 4 plants making them, 
instead of 2. He would not bother with very many fighters. That 
would be his slant on it. I am not criticizing him, but this happens 
to be his part of the business. 

On the other side, the Admiral here, who takes a pretty cold look 
at all the programs without too much prejudice, has been telling me 
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right along even while we were working on this budget that he would 
like to see more B—52’s built, if we could do it; is that right? 8 w< 
Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 
Secretary Witson. I dug into it pretty deeply myself. We dis- 
cussed this same thing a year ago with Secretary Talbott. 
] would like to go off the record for just a moment, if it is all right 
Mr. Manon. Surely. 
(Diseussion off the record.) 


BALANCING OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Secretary, you know that I am not 
very partisan-minded, but there is something which strikes me in 
this presentation which is hard to overlook. 

You say “the additional funds and programed revisions we have 
recommended are expected to increase expenditures during fiscal year 
1957 by about $400 million to a total of approximately $36 billion.’ 

Secretary Witson. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the President’s budget submission in January 
he said: 
we expect to have a balanced budget with a carryover of about $400 million in 
the fiscal year 1957. 

This would seem to absorb that $400 million, and leave you precisely 
with a balanced budget. 

Would you comment on that? 

Secretary Witson. Well, in the first place, I hope it is so that there 
is at least $400 million more there, but once in a while vou are a little 
lucky, you know, to be able to balance your budgets and still do what 
you want to do. 

I might say that when the Department of Defense made this addi- 
tional request to the Budget Director and the President, it was not 
approved without full justification. We had good reason for it, and 
explained it, and it was approved. 

I would like to assure you gentlemen that I think it is the right 
thing to do, independent of different points of view that people may 
have. 

Mr. Manon. Did you make sure that you did not present a figure 
that would carry us into an unbalanced budget for fiscal 1957 insofar 
as the submission is concerned? 

Of course, the budget expenditures of the Government are actually 
estimates and the estimates have recently been upped. One cannot 
tell for sure in advance about them, but the President, as I see it, 
still has submitted to us a balanced budget with this additional in- 
crease. 

Secretary Witson. I gather that there are many members of this 
committee, both Democrats and Republicans, who would like to see 
the country have a balanced budget. 

Mr. Manon. We are all strong for it, but is that the controlling 
and dominant factor? That is the thing. 

Secretary Witson. I did not start out by saying, ‘Well, here is 
$400 million that it looks like George Humphrey is going to hs ave that 
no one is going to spend and | will | get up a plan to spend it.” I did 
not go at it that way. 

Mr. Manon. If it had been $500 million George might have said, 
“Hold on a minute.” 
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Secretary Wriitson. You must remember this: The thing we are 
asking you gentlemen for is the authority to obligate additional 
money. The rate at which we spend money in the whole Department 
of Defense out of previous appropriations and authorizations, and so 
forth, is a hard thing to keep figuring all the time. Mr. McNeil is 
getting better and better at it as he gets better planning from the 
services, but the $400 million is considered to be the best figure that 
we have right now. 

We do not know whether that will all result from this new increase, 
or whether expenditures from the new one will be $450 million and we 
would save a $50 million expenditure someplace else. We cannot tell 
that close about it. The annual expenditure of $36 billion represents 
$3 billion a month, or about $100 million every day. If some little 
thing slips for a half day, you save $50 million. So, this is an honest, 
straightforward estimate of where we think it is going to be. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING BUDGET REQUEST 


® Mr. Manon. I would like to try to place this meeting today in 
proper focus. The fact that you are talking about an additional 
request for funds is somewhat incidental to the purpose of this meeting, 
Admiral and Mr. Secretary. 

We propose in the next few days to come to a final determination on 
the 1957 defense appropriation bill. We had you before us in January 
and then subsequently we have had you before us and a lot of things 
have happened since we began the hearings on the budget. A major 
consideration and, perhaps, the major consideration in this meeting 
now, is this: 

In the light of new developments, in the light of the meeting down 
in Puerto Rico of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the light of the Middle 
East and all of the factors in the world today, do you feel that any 
changes should be made in the 1957 military budget by the Congress 
except those proposed in this supplemental? 

I would like to have both of you talk about that as freely as you will. 

Secretary Wiuson. I think it is the correct amount now for the 
proper things with the very best experience and judgment we can 
bring to bear on it, as of today, and I see nothing in the immediate 
future which I think is going to happen that would change it. 

I must admit that sometimes things do happen which would tend 
to cause you to want to change things a little bit, but I do not foresee 
any major changes. I think the total budget is a great deal of money. 
I think if properly spent it should give the Nation great security. We 
have a powerful military force in being now, and this $36 billion that 
we are talking about certainly should keep it that way and modernize 
it, and keep it strong. So, I think it is the right amount as best we 
can weigh it, 

Mr. Manon. You want us to say to the Congress, then, that this 
is the amount that the Department of Defense feels that under all 
the circumstances should be appropriated at this time for the De- 
partment of Defense? 

Secretary Witson. That is my position; ves. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I am going to ask you to comment on that 
same question, and give us some statement in regard to the overall 
situation. I understand that you were detained a little this morning, 
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because you had to go to the White House to confer, I believe, with 
the President. 

You may proceed in your own way, Admiral, to answer that ques- 
tion, 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the requests that 
have been made this year, in January and in this supplemental, if 
approved by the Congress, will insure a well-rounded Military Estab- 
lishment in fiscal year 1957. 

I feel, as I told you in January, when I was before the committee, 
that if there were any areas which we thought might be improved 
that I was sure the Defense Department would ask for them. 

This particular supplemental covers the 2 or 3 points that I felt re- 
quired additional attention. The B-52 which is the major item in 
this supplemental, I have discussed many times with General Twining. 
As the Secretary mentioned, I felt last year that the rate of production 
should be stepped up. I think General Twining’s statement—al- 
though he would be the best witness on the subject—was intended to 
be based upon what he considered at that time the best rate of pro- 
duction they could get. 

This present program is based upon restudy and an effort to get the 
manufacturer to do better than he thought he could do. The total 
numbers are not changed very much but the time in which deliveries 
are made is much improved. That, I think, is the important part of 
it. It is important because we know the Soviets are increasing their 
defensive capabilities. In order to retain the offensive capability 
we want, we have to have these higher performance aircraft at a faster 
rate. 

ACCELERATION OF B-52 PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The Department of the Air Force has limitations in connection 
with this shift over to the B-52. In other words, if the Air Force 
could get a thousand of these planes tomorrow, they could not use 
them right away. They have to take them at a certain rate and fit 
them into a pattern for two reasons: One is the actual difficulty of 
retraining people; and the second is that if they come in too fast, too 
Many wings are out of commission while changing over. This new 
production rate will increase the rate at which B-52’s become opera- 
tional, and will represent a greatly increased effort on the part of the 
manufacturer. 

The question of whether this is the end of the B-52 procurement 
program; that is, whether this total is the final total to be recom- 
mended, I think is still open. 

I do not think we have to decide today, and I am sure General 
Twining agrees. We do not have to decide for some time whether 
we continue with the B—52 or whether, by the time we have to make 
that decision, there will be some more attractive delivery vehicle in 
the offing. 

I do feel strongly that the request in the original bill plus this 
supplemental will give us a well-balanced, powerful military force. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Do you think this is as far as we should go at this 
time, moneywise, with the defense program? 
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Admiral Raprorp. I have always said that as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, I have concern for the economic stability of 
the United States. I think it is one of the important facets of our 
national security picture. We are working on a more or less leveled-off 
program that we want to keep in being for some time to come. 

1 would say that with this expenditure, we would be able to get the 
kind of a military force which I think would help safeguard the security 
of the United States and the free world, and it probably will deter a 
general war. At the same time, we will have a capability, if we need 
to use it, for dealing with local or peripheral wars that might come 
about in this time period. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to get into making you make a dog- 
matic statement, necessarily, but I would like to have just in a word 
whether or not from what you know now vou feel it would be ill- 
advised to provide funds in addition to those that are being requested; 
that is, funds in any appreciable sums? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And by the same token we have to consider whether 
or not we are putting too much money into the defense program. 
All Americans, in my judgment, would like to reduce defense spending 
sharply if they felt it could be done safely. Usually we reduce the 
budgets of the President regardless of who is President, and we make 
some reduction in the defense budget. 

Do you know of any areas—and I realize you did not calculate all 
the figures for the budget—where probably some material and sub- 
stantial reductions could be made in this budget? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not, sir, but I would like to add this: 
We are in—as I am sure you and the committee members well know— 
a period of tremendous advancement, or development. Even within 
the 2% years that I have been here, we have made important break- 
throughs, for example, in the atomic weapons line and in the atomic 
propulsion line. 

We have developments which may come about in this next 2 years. 
We have others on which we are spending a lot of money which 
maybe will not pan out. If there is a special problem in connection 
with this total budget, in my estimation it is the amount of money 
that we are spending i in the guided missiles field. 

All I can say is that in trying to look ahead, we are going to have, 
and are working hard to get, certain guided missiles. But just how 
they will fit into the military pattern is hard to say. 

We are going to be faced with a decision, probably within the next 
year and a half, as to how much we program for production of some 
of these guided missiles. Yet, when we program them, we are not 
going to be able to take much out of the existing programs because 
we will not be sure just what the guided — contribution will be. 

I do not know whether I made myself clear, but we are in for a 
period of some duplication. | would say that ‘our efforts in guided 
missiles are forced upon us, as much as anything else, by the dev elop- 
ments in Soviet Russia. 

As a result of their developments, we are forced to at least match 
them in these fields. In order to meet the time period we need a 
duplicating effort along different lines in the hope and expectation 
that one, at least, will pay off. 

Thus, we have _ question in some research and development 
fields as to whether or not we might be spending too much. I have 
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come to the conclusion that we are spending probably all the money 
in research and development that we can spend to advantage. We 
have reached a stage where the limitation in that field is probably a 
hatter of competent scientific personnel available for that work. 

We can give a contract to a company for a research program and 
usually they will take it. Then, we see ads in the paper where they 
try to hire trained men away from some other company which is 
producing on some other defense research program. There is this 
shortage. If we were to materially increase our effort on this line, 
I think we would cause trouble. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS IN FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, in a word, do you know of any area 
in the budget where we probably could safely make some material 
reduction? 

Secretary Witson. I do not know of any that could be reflected 
which would be as effective as this one we are talking about here. | 
still have suspicions here aad there of some waste of funds that I hope 
to eliminate and do a little better in the future. I would like to say 
that I think we have made considerable progress in the various areas 
I would not say it is perfect yet, but I do not know of any amount of 
money that can be saved real easy on reductions that can be made 
now. I have a couple of little personal ventures where I think ul- 
timately we are going to save some money. 

Mr. Manon. Would you tell us about them? 

Secretary Witson. Well, I do not mind mentioning one. I think 
it is about time we eliminated the Veterinary Corps in the Army and 
in the Air Force. I think that is a holdover from the old cavalry 
days. 

Mer. Miniter. Amen. 

Secretary Witson. I know they have a nice lobby down here, and 
they are trying to bring themselves up with the doctors and dentists 
but it is time that that one is finally washed out although there is not 
a great deal of money left in it. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent do we have a Veterinary Corps at this 
time? 

Secretary Wiuson. There is a general, 24 colonels, and 444 other 
officers, and approximately 1,500 enlisted men in the Veterinary Corps 
in the Department of the Army, and 1 general, 10 colonels, and 294 
other officers, and approximately 600 enlisted men in the Department 
of the Air Force but I am not quite ready to recommend a definite 
plan for this group and to what extent it should be reduced. 

Mr. Manon. We would want to confer with you at some subsequent 
meeting with further reference to that item. 

Secretary WiLtson. That is just one of my projects which is used 
as an example of how hard it is to get people out of the old rut, and 
to face the new. In other words, there are people with fixed interests 
in what is going on and they do not want to step up to the new 
programs. 


MEETING OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, what did you do down at Puerto Rico, or 
what did the Joint Chiefs actually do down there toward formulating 
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policies and making determinations that are significant insofar as 
the defense effort is concerned? 

Admiral Raprorp. Actually, Mr. Chairman, we did the same thing 
as we do in Washington except we were not interrupted while we were 
down there. We were trying to look ahead in this period up to 1960 
to see where we were going and what effect some of these new develop- 
ments would have on the military structure. 

Mr. Manon. Did you turn up with anything of transcendent 
significance? 

Admiral Raprorp. We made our report to the Secretary of Defense, 
and discussed it with the President. I would not say we came up 
with anything startling. 

Mr. Manon. Did you come up with anything that would vitally 
affect the 1957 fiscal budget? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have been holding hearings on this 
defense bill since January, and it is not contemplated that this will be 
a reexamination of the previous hearings. 

I think it is clear to all of us the purpose of the hearing. I do not 
think it is necessary to undertake to pass the witnesses to each mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, but I would like to say, on my right, is 
there anyone who has any questions? 

Before yielding for that purpose, I would like to point out that the 
various panels may or may not have some hearings on the details 
tomorrow with the services involved. On this level what questions, 
if any, do you think should be developed? We do not want to over- 
look anything significant. 


ALTERNATIVES TO PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, heretofore when budgets have been 
presented under somewhat similar circumstances, there had always 
been an admission there has been a certain percentage of hazard 
involved. In this instance that has not been referred to. 

Do you consider there is any percentage of hazard involved, taking 
into consideration the international affairs presently prevailing? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think that I quite understand your 
question. Do you mean that there is a hazard involved in increasing 
the budget, or decreasing it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No. 

Secretary Wiitson. What is the hazard that you are speaking of? 

Mr. SuHepparD. When this budget is finally passed and becomes law 
and if it is accepted by the Congress as you have justified it, would 
that leave any percentage of hazard in our national security prepared- 
ness program? 

Secretary Witson. None that I am conscious of. I have to look 
at it in a very broad way. 

It is quite clear to me that if we had a very small defense organiza- 
tion and spent a very nominal amount of money, like we did before 
World War I, between World War I and World War IJ, and between 
the end of World War II and Korea, we would be risking the security 
of the United States. 

Going to the other extreme, if we went into an all-out armaments 
race—and we could not spend a great deal more than we are spending 
now without mobilization and controls—on that side of the picture 
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the danger of war would be increased. We would much more likely 
precipitate a war in the world if we went into one of those all-out 
races and stirred our people up to the degree that they would have to 
be stirred up in order to make them pay the taxes and stand for the 
regimentation and mobilization. Then we would be decreasing the 
security of the United States by increasing the likelihood of war. So 
I think that we are now at about the right place. As near as I can 
personally figure it, I think we are. No one can say within a percent 
or two one way or the other that this is exactly it, but somewhere in 
the middle—and I think we are about there—is the point of maximum 
security for the United States. 


FIRMNESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. All of you gentlemen in the Department of Defense, 
both civilian and military, appear before the r respective appropriations 
committees, and when you do you have your requirements delineated 
in your justifications, and you tell us they are essential and necessary. 

To me your budget can be interpreted only as a firm budget. Why? 
Because you have expressed your desires for specifics within the 
budget. The only reason why you would change the application of 
the funds that you are requesting would be due to a change of policy 
within the policy-making branch of your organization. 

Is my assumption correct so far? 

Secretary Witson. Not quite. It would not be a change of policy, 
but it would be a change of the appraisal of the detailed parts of the 
budget. 

For instance, the things that this money that we are asking for here 
now involves no change of policy, but a change of our point of view 
because of our knowledge in a particular area. 

For instance, when we tried to plan our westward extension of the 
DEW line we found a better way to do it which required a different 
kind of expenditure, and that expenditure made it possible for us to 
get it done quicker but it involved money right now. 

A further study of the B-52 program convinced us we could get 
more planes, and that it would be a good thing todo. In that category 
we thought that we might be slipping a little further back in the race 
than we “thought was sound for the country. 

In regard to the change in the ships that were put on order for the 
Navy with 1956 funds, to shift them over to missile ships instead of 
keeping them as the conventional gun type, we thought that it would 
be unwise to build three more conventional ones if we could spend 
another $26 million and make up-to-date ones. Also, the Navy has 
these Mariner class ships that they are getting from the Maritime 
Commission that they can convert to use in the new missile deve lop- 
ment area. Four months ago we did not have that as a clear possi- 
bility. 

As those kinds of things develop we must change. We thought in 
all fairness that we had an austere type budget on the items that we 
considered and listed. Here were some new things that we thought 
could be changed, and we thought that we should come to you and 
ask you to approve the change. 

Mr. SuepparD. However, in that operation you were dealing with 
ships, which is the principal presentation that you make. You were 
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not deviating from the ship category, you were replanning it within 
the category? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. My concern is more to a literal change of policy 
that would create, or cause a transfer of funds from ships, hypo- 
thetically, to some other requirement. I am wondering whether you 
have not refined this budget down to a more minute degree than you 
have previous budgets because of your past experience? 

Secretary Witson. I think that we are getting in a little better 
shape all the time. There is no transfer of funds in this case from 
one broad category to another. 

We did have Operation Deepfreeze, where we found that we had 
asked for more money than we could properly spend, and we asked for 
an adjustment in that one. 

Mr. SuepparpD. The budget that presently prevails, insofar as you 
know as of the moment, and the budget that you are asking this com- 
mittee to pass upon is a firm budget? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. And is not subject to an extremety of changes? 

Secretary Wison. It is right up to date. I know of nothing that 
I personally feel is vital to the sec urity of the country that we have 
not provided for in this budget. I do not know, on the other hand, 
any important amounts of money that are not being spent properly. 
I am willing to say to the very best of my current knowledge this is 
the right thing to do. 


PREPLANNING OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. I have one more question. Your experience prior 
to coming in the Government was with an extremely large concern. 
I would like to ask you, do you consider that money expended for pre- 
planning is a good investment as compared to none spent in preplan- 
ning categories? I address that question more to the construction 
field than to any other. 

Secretary witson. I think money spent in planning, or in preplan- 
ning, as you say, is money wisely spent because if you do not do some 
planning and preplanning and make some careful considerations before 
vou start a venture you are liable to start a bedlam, and it is difficult 
to have the courage to stop one once you get it started. Sometimes 
vou build an awful monument to your mistakes, and you had better 
go over it a little more carefully in the planning stage and make sure 
it is within the range of reasonable need. 

I would go for the preplanning business every time that you have a 
chance. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am quite in accord with that declaration. 

I would like to ask you one more question in that field. Heretofore 
the military had a policy of preplanning, but not including definitive 
planning. Do you not consider that it would be more wise to issue one 
contract for definitive planning than two contracts with an original 
concept and then a definitive one to follow, always considering that 
vou have time for both procedures? 

Secretary Witson. Well, if I understand your question, if you have 
time for both procedures and there are not too many unknowns, you 
get the cheapest job by picking out one contractor. If you are a little 
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pushed for time on one element and do not know exactly what you 
want to do—and that always takes more time—and if you are not 
sure which contractor might do the best thing with the assignment 
because there are so many unknowns in it, | might go the other way. 
It would all depend upon circumstances. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. However, if you go into your definitive planning, 
you obviate the unknown factors to a major degree; do you not? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. We do a great deal of the review that 
you are talking about in all sorts of ways. In some cases it is the 
kind of assumptions that you have to make before you start the 
planning. That assumption may be a certain needed weapon, or a 
certain kind of improvement in an airplane. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that there is a field of about 25 percent in 
here that falls into the category that you are presently addressing 
yourself to. I have in my mind in my discussion with you the estab- 
lished factors. I am not talking about electronics, I am not talking 
about ammunition, I am not talking about guns because those things 
have various unknown factors involved, and particularly now. It is 
very difficult for me to understand why we cannot have definitive 
planning in the construction field as long as you are employing engi- 
neering people to get your original concept. I am talking now about 
known factors, and not the unknown factors. 

Mr. McNett. Secretary Wilson, I think that Mr. Sheppard is 
confining his question to the construction field. 

Secretary Winson. | think that is why General Twining said that 
he could use more construction money. ‘They had done this defin- 
itive planning and they told me they had plans now ready and they 
can proceed if they can get the money. They do not quite say that 
they have to have it, though. The need must be considered with 
relation to time, as Admiral Radford said a while ago, since the whole 
military plan has to go along together. Otherwise, you can build 
vour bases and have no planes to fly off of them, or you can construct 
planes and have no bases. There are just a whole lot of interchange- 
able and related things. 

I think to be forehanded in definitive planning is a smart thing if 
factors can be determined with sufficient accuracy. If the enemy 
had nothing to do with it, vou are smart to do it that way. You 
will save money and it will help you definitely to keep your program 
in balance. 

Mr. SHepparpb. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


My. Stkes. Mr. Secretary, you pointed out in your original state- 
ment that vou plan to increase the number of military personnel on 
active duty to 2,840,000 at the end of fiscal year 1957. Now, you 
are planning some additional increases, but this new number is still 
below the military personnel ceiling of 2,914,000 which was authorized 
by the President. Does that indicate there is a difference of opinion 
between what the President considers the optimum military strength 
and what the Department of Defense considers the optimum military 
strength? 

Secretary Witson. Those figures of planned personnel in the 1957 
budget were agreed to along with the President’s ceiling figures, and 
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we agreed we would justify specifically for a particular purpose any 
increase from the existing levels up to those ceiling figures. That is 
what we are doing here in this particular case. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear to us that somebody saw a justifica- 
tion and a need for a military personnel ceiling of 2,914,000 or the 
President would not have authorized it. Your recommendations to 
the Congress do not provide for that many people in uniform. 

Secretary Witson. That gets into this definitive planning business. 
We had tentative plans that if certain things happened we might 
need that many people. We thought the first thing to do was to 
agree on that as a ceiling and then as these projects came along, to 
carefully analyze them and authorize any necessary increase. We 
felt we should not keep telling the military people that they would 
have to cut off something else that had been agreed to as a necessary 
military requirement in order to find the people to train the 6-months’ 
trainees in the Army, or to go ahead with the DEW line speedup, 
or some other necessary project. 

When we approve a new project and do not approve the money or 
personnel to do it, we put a great hardship on the services to try to 
reprogram everything and find some surplus people or money, and 
that is inefficient. 

Mr. Sikes. You touched upon two other fields that I want to 
mention. Secretary Burgess earlier in the year—and I have a great 
deal of respect for him— indicated that ee is a budget requirement 
based on 100,000 trainees in the 6-months’ training program. I am 
glad to see that progress is being made in that program. It is a very 
good thing, and I would like to see more progress made. 

Your statement today, however, says, and I quote: 

There appears to be little prospect for reaching an initial goal of 100,000 trainees 
for the fiscal year 1957. 

If our earlier budget was based on an estimated 100,000 trainees 
and you now say that you are not going to reach that figure, then that 
would indicate to me there might be a reason for a reduction in this 
field rather than an increase. 

Secretary Wixson. It is just the reverse. We did not put in the 
budget personnel and the money for the training of the people because 
it was not clear that we were going to have them. We hoped we 
would. That is why we put the ceiling figure up there. 

Mr. Sixes. You put the ceiling figure in without asking for the 
money; is that the situation? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. I wanted to clear it up. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. If we had put the money in to 
cover the total goal, maybe the Army would be tempted to spend it for 
something else because it is in broad appropriations. We tried to 
make this a specificly austere operation. Now when it is proved that 
the Army has a real need for it we say “‘all right; we will ask the com- 
mittee to give it to you.” 

Mr. Stxes. We can go into more detail on that in the Army sub- 
committee tomorrow. That point disturbed me some. 


DISTANT EARLY WARNING LINE 


I note that you have just returned from the Northeast Air Com- 
mand. Mr. Ostertag and I had the privilege of seeing quite a bit of 
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that area, including some of the DEW line and the other warning lines 
last fall. We were impressed with the job that is being done there and 
with our personnel, there, as I have indicated to you before. 

We were disturbed about the very high costs. I wonder if you 
would comment briefly on the progress that is bei ‘ing made partic a arly 
in the reduction of the cost estimates in that are: 

Secretary Wiuson. It is a very expensive place to operate in. [ 
was not conscious of any waste of money. I was conscious of the 
big costs, but the difficulties are very great. 

Take the base at Thule, for instance, or any of the other northern 
bases where they have to cope with the permafrost. Water is a terrific 
problem. You cannot put the water pipes in the ground like you do 
here, because the ground is frozen all the time. Up at Thule they put 
the pipes on tripods. They insulated them and they heated them 
electrically for 8 miles. That is done so that you can bring the water 
from a lake down to Thule. 

Mr. Stxes. We were also disturbed about one phase of operations 
in particular: the fact that the Pine Tree line is manned only part 
time by the Canadians in the areas where they have jurisdiction 
whereas United States personnel man our part of the line all the 
time. At certain periods some undefended gaps are left at intervals 
in the line. This could be a dangerous thing. The Pine Tree line 
is complete and functioning and we could see no justification for the 
situation I outlined. Did you inquire into that problem? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, we discussed it, of course. Both lines 
are in the process of being made operational. We do have some 
gaps in the line now. 

Mr. OstrertaG. In Pine Tree. 

Secretary Wiitson. Our DEW line is not in yet; it is only in partly. 

The DEW line has three different types of stations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This is an unusual type of hearing. We can only 
meet in the full panel today and we will have further meetings later 
if necessary. If there is no objection, having recognized the chairman 
of the panels, I would like to recognize the minority leaders of the 
panels next, and then go around the table if we have more time. 


REQUESTED INCREASE IN EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I have only one question because I under- 
stand that the items before us with one exception, will be taken up in 
the panels tomorrow. My question is in respect to the first item 
which does not logically come before either panel—the increase 
requested in the amount of $50 million from the emergency fund. 

As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, the original request was for $35 
million for utilization for ‘unexpected developments in the field of 
research and development and in addition to the $35 million for 
authority to transfer a total of $50 million from any other appropria- 
tions for the same purpose. 

I understand it is now proposed to increase the $35 million to $85 
million, and to cancel the authorization to transfer from other 
appropriations; is that correct? 

Secretary Witson. No. We wish to retain the right transfer from 
other appropriations. This is simply a device to insure that a worth- 
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while development will not be held up for lack of funds. It is to 
avoid asking for the funds specifically in the service research and 
development appropriations and getting them spent too promptly 
for the wrong thing. In other words, it is an effort to have an emer- 
gency fund. As a matter of fact, we spent it this last year. I think 
we had the $50 million transfer authority. 

Mr. McNem. $35 million cash appropriation plus $50 million 
transferability. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. How much in fact was utilized? 

Secretary Wixson. All of it. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. The $35 million plus the $50 million? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. There probably is $2 million that has not 
actually been allocated but projects are approved for the balance of it. 

Mr. WiaGieswortuH. In 1957 you propose to increase that by 
another $50 million? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. This contemplates the $35 million that was 
discussed with your committee in February, plus $50 million, and a 
retention of the $50 million transfer authority. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What has occurred since January which 
leads you to make this recommendation? 

Secretary Witson. It is largely the ballistic missile program. 

Mr. Wiaee.tesworta. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a few questions. 

In following up Mr. Wigglesworth’s question relative to the $50 
million plus $35 million plus a request for $50 million additional, 
what is so difficult about the situation that you cannot handle that 
as we would handle any supplemental item? This committee is in 
almost constant session. We will be back here in January—possibly 
not the same faces—but the committee will be back here doing the 
same work. 

If you should happen to run into some breakthrough what would 
prevent you from coming in and making a specific request then when 
you will know exactly what you are going to do? 

Secretary Witson. Well, we usually do not get the timing. You 
gentlemen get very busy with other things. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some bills go through this place in an 
awful short period, sometimes within 48 hours after the request is 
made. I do not know whether you could do it any faster in the 
Pentagon or not. I doubt it. 

Secretary Witson. I can say yes and no—a little faster than that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It takes a lot of hours for it to get up to you so that 
you can say yes or no. 

Secretary Witson. Not in my area. This is my particular fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why can you not put some trust in us to give you 
funds that are needed in a supplemental request if you actually need 
them? Everybody else does it. 

Secretary Wiuson. This research and development area is such a 
tough one. We are set up now trying to save time and make a lot of 
progress in the two parallel developments, the ICBM and the IRBM. 
Judging from our actual experience last year it worked out very well 
when it began to look like we could really get somewhere. The two 
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developments were given priority and it was very helpful to have this 
emergency fund. 

If I put it back to the services involved in this—the Air Force, the 
Army and the Navy—and they asked for funds for all of the possible 
things that they think they might do, instead of $50 million I would 
have come back here for possibly $150 million. It is a difficult area 
in which to say that they need it or do not need it. I have them 
pinned down now to a pretty austere operating level with the promise 
from them that they are going to take care of it on an absolute need 
basis when it comes up. So if a man tries to look ahead a year and 
see how much he might need in this particular area, with the priority 
that it has, he can ask for anything and you will have trouble holding 
him down. That is the best explanation that I can give you. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons I have suggested a sup- 
plemental means because everybody that is dealing with this will 
know that you have $135 million instead of $85 million. 

Secretary Wiison. It is pretty hard to get that money away from 
me. Just ask the Army, the Navy and the Air Force how they feel 
about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I trust you and Admiral Radford and President 
Eisenhower and a lot of people a whole lot, but even though I have 
that much trust and faith in you, I hesitate giving even you a blank 
check, and that is what this amounts to. If vou have a good story in 
January when we come back, you know that you will not have much 
trouble in getting the dough, especially when we are talking about 
research and development and continental and intercontinental mis- 
siles and other types of missiles. 

Mr. McNett. I would like to give you this example off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN 1958 BUDGET DUE TO INCREASE IN 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. I have a final observation and question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

This is addressed both to Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford. 

You have been for some time, and still are, working on the fiscal 
1958 budget—next year’s budget? You are working on it, are you 
not? 

Mr. McNem. On certain details. The basic outline plan has not 
been developed yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you may start 2 years ahead on some of your 
details. As near as I can figure the figure for the 1957 budget was 
probably reached sometime around the middle of November of last 
year; is that correct? 

Mr. McNett. That is about right. 

Secretary Wiison. It was pretty late in December. 

Mr. Scrivner. The middle of December, or as far back as the 
middle of November you had a fairly firm figure. You finally arrived 
at a firm figure about December 15 which was nearly a half a year ago? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So all this presentation boils down to is just this 
simple fact: That you started on the 1957 budget many months ago. 
You reached your final figure about 6 months ago, and as we look at 
it now we can go ahead as we are, or we can give this additional money 
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as it relates to the B-52’s which will mean undoubtedly that there will 
be a lesser cost next year, and by doing that now you do two things, 
first, you reduce your request for 1958 and we get more B—52’s sooner, 
is that what your presentation boils down to? 

Secretary Wixson. I would say that is partially so. There is more 
involved than just the B-52’s. There are other items in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The rest are rather minor in comparison. 

Secretary Witson. The B—52 program is a little over half of it and 
the other half is something else. 

Mr. Scrivner. Part of it is construction. If you are going to get 
the B—52’s sooner you are going to have to have more construction to 
handle them. 

Secretary Witson. And the Dewline is an important item too, of 
$100 million. 

Mr. McNett. $68 million for the Air Force. The total cost of the 
proposed extension was over $100 million but existing funds and 
equipment can be used to meet part of the requirements. 

Secretary Witson. There will be about $68 million in that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to rehash all of the details. 

Secretary Wiuson. It is all the same principle. You are correct 
in the principle. 

Mr. Scrivner. It boils down to the one simple sentence that any- 
one can understand who reads in a hurry. If I am wrong in my 
conclusion you can say so; if 1 am right you can say so. 

Secretary WILSON. ‘You are essentially correct. 


PRESENT ESTIMATE OF 1958 BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. At this particular point, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Scrivner 
has raised an important consideration. We should not approve a 
1957 military program without having some general feeling of what 
the 1958 program will be. I have just assumed all along that the 
1958 program would be more or less a projection of the 1957 program 
with alterations made for advancements through research and devel- 
opment and otherwise. So I would like at this point in the record 
to have you and Admiral Radford say, if it is true, that the 1958 
program will follow along harmoniously and without an abrupt accel- 
eration, or deceleration from the present program. What would be 
your comments generally on that? 

Secretary WILson. My comment would be that we are going to 
look the whole thing over carefully. As I see it right now there is no 
chance for changes of any great magnitude. We are going to review 
our deployments and commitments and the whole sequence of things. 
I am not at all forecasting that anything will come out of these 
current disarmament discussions, but that is always a possibility. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 

Secretary Wiison. There is a total figure of 2,500,000 military 
personnel that has been discussed. We cannot plan it. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Secretary WiLson. So in the absence of anything like that happen- 
ing in the world, or something that neither the admiral nor I can 
foresee today, we think that the present program is about what will go 
along, plus the fact that it is likely to cost us a little more each year 
on account of the increasing complexity. It is getting more technical 
and expensive all the time. 
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Mr. Manon. I believe that you discussed in your original statement 
in January some of the matters that are now in your thinking. I just 
wanted to get an overall picture. I think that you have given it. 
What would you say as to the 1958 program, Admiral Radford? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say approximately what the Secretary 
has said, that barring a major change in the world situation our secur- 
ity requirements will be met by a force of about the same in 1958 
that we had in 1957. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, under the Reserve Act, dollarwise 
and personnelwise in the fiscal year 1956 you are able to absorb any 
requirements. In the fiscal year 1957 you originally forecasted a 
100,000 total under the Reserve Act, but in the fiscal vear 1957 
budget you did not ask for the necessary training personnel, or some 
additional funds? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You have since revised what vou set up as your target, 
namely 100,000 men, and based on this revised target vou are asking 
for 8,200 training personnel and some additional funds to finance the 
program. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. McNetu. Except, sir, in the Reserve appropriation, where 
funds could not be utilized for other purposes, provision was made 
for the 6 months’ trainees now expected, so that appropriation request 
is about right. But we did not provide for the trainers and the Army 
support for as large a program as was provided in the Reserve appro- 
priations. It takes the two parts to cover the whole cost. 

Secretary Witson. We put the money in to pay the boys but not 
to train them. 

Mr. Forp. There is one detail in your presentation, Secretary 
Wilson, that I would like to clear up. You indicated that you wanted 
8,200 trainers. On page 5 of the justifications of the Army portion 
the total is 8,100. Is there any explanation of that variation? 

Mr. McNett. 8,200 is the only figure that I have heard or seen until 
you mentioned this new figure. 

Mr. Forp. We will go into that with the Army panel tomorrow. 
According to the figures that I see, they are setting up 8,100. 

Secretary Wiison. Someone gained or lost 100 men? 

Mr. Forp. The Army in their presentation indicated 100 less than 
vour prepared statement. If there is an explanation of it will you 
put it into the record? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 

It is proposed to increase the projected end strength of the Army for fiscal 
vear 1957 bv 10,800 spaces, 2,600 of which are for the Dewline and 8,200 are for 
support of the Reserve training program. These increases in end strength would 
increase the projected average strength of the Army for fiscal year 1957 by 8,100, 
2,600 of which are for the Dewline and 5,500 are for support of the Reserve training 
program, 

OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE DATA 


Mr. McNet. It might be helpful at this point in the record to 
insert an up-to-date statement of obligations and expenditures, which 
we had previously agreed to make available at this time. 
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Mr. Manon. That would be very helpful. 


MeNeil, for that suggestion. 
in the record. 


(The tabulations referred to are as follows:) 


MiuiraRy FuNcTIONS—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Thank you, Mr. 


I wish you would do that at this point 


Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, 


fiscal years 1951-57 








[Billions of dollars] 


























osD 
Air and 
Available for expenditure Total Army Navy F inter- 
Ores service 
activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Unexpended balance, July 1, 1950 $9.8 $2. 4 $3. 6 $3.8 (‘) 
Plus: | 
New expenditure availability _- 48. 2 19.3 12.4 15.8 | $0.7 
Transfers, net +.1 +.1 +.1 | —-.3 
Equals total available 58.0 21.8 | 16.1 | 19.7 .4 
Less: | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 19.8 7.5 5.6 6. 4 | 3 
Lapsed funds . (*) a (1) (t) 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1951 38. 1 14.3 10. 4 13.3 | | 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 | 
Plus: | 
New expenditure availability __ 60.5 21.6 16.1 22.3 5 
Transfers, net s () () (') +.1 —.l 
Equals total available -- 98. 6 35.9 26.5 35. 7 5 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 39.0 | 15.7 10. 2 12.7 | .4 
Lapsed funds_. : re 3 | ; am (') 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1952__-_--| 59. 3 20.1 | 16, 2 22.9 | e | 
FISCAL VEAR 1953 | 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought for- | 
ward 2_ é re ie rat! +.2 +.2 (!) (') () 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought 
forward : ie eh ettcce 59.5 20.3 16,2 | 22.9 | ee 
Plus: | 
New expenditure availability_- ait 47.0 13, 2 12.7 20.6 | 5 
Transfers, net__- () +.3 —.1 —.2 (3) 
Equals total available said eas mek 106. 5 33. 8 28. 8 43.2 | 6 
Less: | | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 43.7 16.3 11.9 15.1 | .4 
Lapsed funds.-.-- 6 2 3 a4 (1) 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1953____- 62.2 17.3 16.6 28.1 2 
' 
FISCAL VEAR 1954 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought for- | 
ward 3___ es bs —.1 —.1 (1) (4) | (‘) 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought | 
forward 7 : 62.1 17.2 16.6 28.1 | 2 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability ___- 34.5 12.9 9.4 | 11.4 | 8 
Transfers, net - - —.1 —-.1 (') (*) | ) 
Rescissions. _- -- —.5 —.3 —.2 . aa 
Equals total available _- 96.0 29.7 25.8 39. 5 1.0 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 40.3 12.9 11.3 15.6 | .5 
lien INR... cc 52 .6 2 3 at 3) 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1954__- 55. 1 16.6 14.3 23.7 | 5 


1 Less than $50 million. 


2? Adjustment to reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Econ- 
omy Act working funds. 
3 Reflects reclassification of certain appropriations from ‘‘military’’ to “civil functions.” 
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Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary 
fiscal years 1951-57—Continued 


[| Billions of dollars} 


Available for expenditure Total Army Navy won 
t 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
ws: 
New expenditure availability 4 $29. 6 $7.6 $9.8 $11 
rransfers, net (1) 2 i + 
Rescissions 1.0 ae } 
Equals total available - - 83.7 23.3 23.8 35 
Less 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 35. 5 8.8 9.7 16. 
Lapsed funds 4 2.8 1.8 7 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1955 45.4 12.7 13.4 18 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 (ESTIMATE) 
jus 
New expenditure availability 33.1 7.3 9.5 15. 6 
Transfers, net (estimate (i -.2 ) } 
Rescissions (estimate) - —1.7 7 5 
Equals total available (estimate 76.8 19. 1 22. 4 34 
Less 
Expenditures (estimate ’ 35. 1 8.8 9. 4 16: 
Lapsed funds (estimate) 2.5 1.8 3 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1956 
estimate) - 39, 2 QA 12.7 17 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 (ESTIMATE) 
lus 
New expenditure availability (estimate 35. 4 7.8 10. 2 16 
Transfers, net (estimate) 4 l 
Rescissions (estimate) 
Equals total available (estimate 574.6 15.9 22. 8 34 
Less 
Expenditures (estimate) 5 35.9 8.6 9.6 16. 
Lapsed funds (estimate) .6 3 a 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1957 
(estimate) ‘ 38. 1 7.0 13.1 17 


4 Excludes reappropriation transfers, 
Includes $0.2 billion proposed for later transmission not distributed by service 


by service, 


© 


s 


OsD 
sna 
inter 
Service 
ACLIVILE 
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Comparison of estimated expenditures for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, by appropriation 


title 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation Fiscal vear 


Fiscal year 1957 





Fiscal year 





























aa Revised > Revised 
1957 budget “mata | 1957 budget kde ate 
| document estimate | “document estimate 
| 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 
| 
Office of the Secretary of Defense: | 
Salaries and expenses, OSD_-....---. mecca $12, 700 | $12, 800 | $14, 000 | $14, 000 
Salaries and expenses, OPA _._........-..-- | 450 0 | 440 | 450 450 
oi cia la aaah el a ha ae aie 13, 150 13, 240 14, 450 | | 14, 450 
Interservice activities: 
Ra ee a a Se eo 12, 500 10, 227 12, 000 | 12, 000 
Construction of ships, DF ech bccn eoaceed 35, 000 | 23, 837 | 25, 000 25, 000 
IN et cueemb eas 35, 000 | 6, 000 | 30, 000 30, 000 
Emergency fund, FOURTD Sine es Beh el, oe ee eee eee [ae eae 
Heserve tools and facilities .................}........... . eee 10, 000 | 10, 000 
eR ee 494, 000 | 484, 900 | 520, 190 | 520, 190 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military | 
NN oa cea uns condancasankite 350 360 | 360 | 360 
Military construction, foreign countries --- 35, 000 25, 000 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
NA OONEN ot PS ccc ccuntlocke 11, 000 8, 075 | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Sr ae nner ner 30, 000 | 44, 161 | 29, 800 29, 800 
aS ee ee ee ee eS 4,000 | 4, 200 | 200 200 
Pieennenrn apa IR 8 oe Ne os td ee ee om 
oe Ceca tama e mina ade weed 6h ie Lae hen cena eal bene eeming oe wilt 
FE i a chee 656, 850 606, 760 | 650, 550 | 650, 550 
Department of the Army: | 
Military personnel, Army------.--------- al 3, 650, 000 | 3, 640, 000 | 3, 500, 000 | 3, 521, 000 
Maintenance and operations__-_-_.--------| 2, 783, 450 | 2, 650, 000 3, 029, 540 | 3, 054, 540 
Procurement and production.-- : 1, 700, 000 1, 750, 000 1, 300, 000 | 1. 308, 000 
Military construction, Army 7 380, 000 395, 000 380, 000 | 380, 000 
Military construction, Army Rese rve forces. 25, 000 23, 000 36, 000 36, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army_------------- 117, 000 116, 000 200,000 | 200, 000 
Army National Guard____-.---_------- ae 250, 000 253,000 | 295, 000 | 295, 000 
Research and development. ee 365, 000 393,000 | 370, 000 | 370, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice- 350 325 400 | 400 
Operation and maintens ance, "Alaska com- 
munication system. | 7, 800 7, 850 | 6, 500 | 6, 500 
Construction, Alaska communication Sys- | 
Re 200 | 200 | 60 | 60 
Preparation for ss ale or salv age ‘of m! ilitary 
property __- ; SS eS 13, 400 14, 000 | 22, 400 | 22, 400 
Management fund......_.______- era oi — 200, 000 —200, 000 | —72, 000 —72, 000 
Stock fund pes Danese Sek Fe etal oe —600, 000 —300, 000 — 480, 000 — 480, 000 
III on ics coda nckadadceiswamen 3, 000 —3, 000 | —9, 000 | —9, 000 
Consolidated working fund__--- es 14, 800 10, 625 | 3,100 | 3, 100 
ON ea hr NN Ss 8, 510, 000 8,750,000 | —-8, 582, 000 | 8, 636, 000 
Department of the Navy: 
Military personnel, Navy---.------------- 7 2, 450, 000 2, 460, 000 2, 420, 000 | 2, 433, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy--- ete 80, 000 80, 000 90,000 | $0, 000 
Navy personnel, general expenses 80, 000 80, 000 80, 000 | 80, 400 
Military personne], Marine Corps_-_----- ; 600, 000 600, 000 615, 000 | 615, 000 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps. -_------ 15, 000 17, 000 20,000 | 20, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities__.____-_- 145, 000 160, 000 | 155,000 | 155, 000 
Marine Corps procurement sleigh 350, 000 325, 000 300, 000 | 300, 000 
Aircraft and facilities_ eee 725, 000 750, 000 760, 000 | 760, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement... z 1, 775, 000 1, 675, 000 | 1, 800, 000 | 1, 800, 000 
Ships and facilities. _..........._- fated 700, 000 770, 000 720, 000 720, 000 
Construction of ains..............5......5- 25, 000 | 35, 000 32,000 | 32, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion en 890, 000 920, 000 1, 010, 000 1, 022, 600 
Ordnance and facilities ; : 165, 000 165, 000 165, 000 165, 000 
Ordnance for new construction 20, 000 | 25, 000 8, 000 8, 000 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition - 290, 000 290, 000 206, 000 | 206, 000 
Medical care “ . i 60, 000 65, 000 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Civil engineering Jal ; 105, 000 105, 000 120, 000 120, 000 
Military construction, Navy ; 240, 000 230, 000 330, 000 | 335, 000 
Construction, water supply facilities - - - oe pieatetanveck ans itvanceteaawkes 
Military construction, Naval Reserve 
Forces... - 15, 000 20, 000 21, 000 21, 000 
Facilities 1,093 1, 193 400 | 400 
Research and development finance i 450, 000 | 450, 000 450, 000 | 460, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance - - ane 300, 000 | 315, 000 | 290, 000 | 290, 000 








Comparison of estimated expenditures fo 


Department of the Air Force: | 
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d 


r i years 1956 and 1957 
title—Continue 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation Fiscal year 
1957 budget | 
document 
(1) | (2) 
Department of the Navy—Continued 
Servicewide operations..----.......-.------- $90, 000 
Naval petroleum reserves. - - -- tevtetacsst 2, 800 | 
Naval emergency fund 7 
Preparation for sale or salvage of milit: ary | 
property - ‘ abst | 8, 500 
Ships’ stores profits Se oad alain = 7, 600 
Management fund-.-_--..------ ane ikea | —30, 000 
Navy stock fund_------ ee islet —115, 000 
Marine Corps stock fund... nines at | — 25, 000 
Industrial fund a oe aal 5, 000 
Laundry service, Naval Academy -- : P 
Naval working fund _- " aicmaiad 10, 000 


Consolidated working fund--__-----.-----.-- 


EY aio nsneiwhorssseuensewcnnensedus 9, 435, 000 


Aircraft and related procurement_._......-- 5, 988, 000 


Procurement other than aircraft_.....-- 892, 000 
Military construction, Air Force__.....---. 1, 200, 000 
Operation and maintenance_-__.......---- _ 3, 490, 000 
Military personnel, Air Force.-_--- ee ieee 3, 640, 000 | 
Research and development. -__._--- aapoee 545, 000 
Reserve personnel, Air Force. _.....---- 41, 000 
Air National Guard_._..-.--- eg eae 185, 000 
Contingencies._.......-.-- 2, 000 


Preparation for sale or salvage of. military 
SPONGY ........-.<<- eS 5, 000 


Management fund eset Renae cores ae 74, 788 
Stock fund._-......-.- a ie re 3 — 103, 000 
eT I cn as oe wes 138 
Consolidated working fund___..........._- 74 
No ck har ag a ae 15, 960, 000 
Total, Department of Defense_-.........- 34, 575, 000. 


Proposed for later transmission (under pro- 


posed legislation................. 


Revised 


35, 105, 





Fiscal year 1957 


Fiscal year 
1957 budget 


estimate document 

(3) (4) 

' 
$83, 000 $95, 000 
3, 000 | 2, 500 
7 
7, 800 13, 500 
7,000 | 7, 600 
—30, 000 4, 000 
—150, 000 | —200, 000 
—33, 000 —15, 000 
—3, 000 
12, 000 5, 000 
9, 435, 000 9, 565, 000 
6, 000, 000 | 6, 107, 000 
1, 085, 000 1, 000, 000 
1, 260, 000 1, 050, 000 
3, 500, 000 3, 800, 000 
3, 730, 000 3, 700, 000 
590, 000 610, 000 
41, 000 58, 000 
171, 000 210, 000 
2, 000 1, 000 
5, 000 9, 000 
7, 500 15, 018 
—90, 900 —25, 000 
—674 —18 
We lscdnkedns 

16, 300, 000 16, 535, 000 


a a a aac 35, 547, 000 


000 35, 347, 000. 


, by appropriation 


Revised 
estimate 


200, 000 


ono = 


, 606, 


h, 357, 
, 000, 
090, 
, 800, 
700, 


625, 


210, 
, 000 


Q 


15, 
, 000 
—18 


= 


, 840, 
, 747 
200, 


, 947, 


5, 000 
, 500 


5, 500 
7, 600 
, 000 
200, 
5, 000 


O00 


, 000 


000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
Q00 
000 
000 
000 


000 
OLS 


000 


, 000 


000 


000 
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PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Deann. Would you look, Mr. Secretary, at the justification 
presented to us marked “Confidential” and indicate the schedule of 
production for 1956 and indicate whether or not you feel that that 
production schedule will be maintained? 

Secretary Witson. That is the one that we expect to improve very 
much. 

Mr. Deanr. In what month would you say improvement would 
begin? 

Secretary Witson. I do not think that there can be much change 
in it until about July because until you men say “Yes,” we do not have 
the money. We might be able to talk them into making the effort 
anvway. I would say that the improvement would start in July, that 
it will take about 3 months to get readjusted and hire more people and 
start the push. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Have you made this presentation to the Senate vet, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wiison. I have not. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


AIRLIFT POTENTIAL 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, last year the Army submitted the 
following statement to the committee, and I am’ thinking of the 
Army panel. This is taken from the Army hearings for 1956, page 
648a: 

In reply to your question as to the percentagewise improvement in airlift 
potential in the last 12 months, the answer is there has been none. 

Can you tell this committee if the situation has changed in the year 
since the statement above was made? I am concerned about: Can 
the Defense Department get the necessary Army components where 
the Defense Department or the Joint Chiefs of Staff think they should 
be at the time they should be there, in view of what you now have 
available? There is a strong opinion that you cannot. What is the 
answer? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say the limitation on mobility of the 
Army will not be transportation. 

Mr. Froop. Air transportation? 

Admiral Raprorp. Air transportation. It will be limitations of 
bases at the destination. 

To answer that question categorically would be difficult, because 
you would have to tell me what particular part of the world was in- 
volved. I would say that the airlift capabilities of the Air Force are 
steadily increasing under the present program. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you are aware of this. Maybe you are not; 
and maybe I am overstating it. But I have the very definite impres- 
sion that the Army is unhappy about the present status of the desir- 
able and available and most desirable type of aircraft for the purpose 
of taking them places. When you say “To what point?’ of course 
you know you cannot decide to what point particularly. Our posi- 
tion with reference to the world today is such that unfortunately 
there is no answer. That is what makes the problem difficult. 
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We cannot say Formosa or north Africa. Our position is such that 
the problem is acute because there is no answer to the question you 
pose. I do not know. You do not know. Neither does the Air 
Foree. Neither does the Army. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that the unhappiness you mention 
stems from a different problem. So far as I know, you are talking 
about the aircraft for airborne operations. They did not like one type 
of aircraft that the Air Force had for that purpose. However, it had 
been previously accepted by the Army. Then there was a change of 
opinion. 

If vou were talking about pure airlift, which is something else, the 
Army has no complaint about the types of aircraft that I know of, and 
the amount of airlift is steadily increasing. 

I would also say that the restrictions on the mobility of the Army 
will not be brought about by a lack of airlift. They will be brought 
about by other factors in connection with the lift. 

Mr. FiLoop. You readily understand that that is not the Army’s 
opinion. 

Admiral Raprorp. I have endeavored to convince them that they 
were wrong. 

Mr. FLroop. You have not succeeded. 

I think we have to adjourn for the moment, because we want to 
answer the rolleall. We will be back in a minute. 

Mr. Mituer. I would like to ask just one question, and then we 
have to go up to the floor in a hurry. 


CHANGES IN WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Do I understand, Mr. Secretary and Admiral, that there might be 
elements of savings where we could reduce this budget, except for the 
fact that in the present day of changing methods and changing 
techniques it is necessary for us to go forw ard to a certain extent with 
weapons in various categories that might in a sense be a duplication if 
the new weapons work out? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Miituer. And we do not care to take a calculated risk of aban- 
doning known capabilities for what may be better capabilities in the 
future and might some day result in a revision of our overall arma- 
ment? 

Secretary Witson. To be specific, you can take an example of that 
we are asking to have corrected here today. Those ships that were 
in the 1956 budget for the Navy were all the gun type. Now we 
want to change them to missile ships. We find we can do it. We 
have the designs to do it. We can still do it with the contractor and 
save considerable money and build ourselves a more modern ship. 

When the Navy put that item in the 1956 budget a year ago they 
did not have the other design quite ready, and they did not want to 
have a blank spot where they got no ships, so they ordered some more 
of the conventional type. Now we are going to try to make them 
fully modern. We are always facing that. 

That was a particular problem during the transition from the 
reciprocating engine-powered planes to the jets. You always faced 
the problem: Are you going to order more of these planes you know 
are going to be obsolete in a couple of years, or would you order the 
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jets that were not quite ready vet, or would you wait and do without? 
You will always face those kinds of problems. 

In this transition period, what are we going to do about bailistic 
missiles? Are we going to say that we are going to count on them for 
some of our defense or retaliatory power? Are we going to start to 
drop down our bomb wings? Or are we going to have them both for a 
little while? Or are we going to have them all? How are we going 
to handle it? That is one of the very difficult things. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, Mr. Secretary, your feeling is that we 
cannot afford to reduce heavy bomber procurement even if we get 
in blueprints ‘an intercontinental ballistic missile? We cannot afford 
at this stage of the game to reduce the SAC capability until we know 
definitely ‘what our other capabilities are and they are proven. 

Secretary Witson. At least we oe go as far as maybe vou could 
until you are absolutely sure of i You might take a couple of 
medium w ings and say “We are going to change them over to pilotless 
airplanes,” like the Snark we talk about. You might do it on a few, 
but you cannot make a great big move suddenly without risking too 
much. 

Mr. Miuuer. The result is that we are deliberately playing it safe 
and spending for two types of things, whe nif the ultimate one worked 
we possibly would not need them both. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mruzter. But that is vour best judgment of the way to protect 
the national interest? 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. MeNeil got some figures for me on this not 
long ago. We are spending currently at least $5 billion a vear that 
does not produce one item of hardware for a combat unit. That 
involves about $1.5 billion of research and development, but another 
$3.5 billion of making missiles for test and new facilities to produce 
new things and testing facilities, like our Banana River setup, and 
other activities supporting research and development. That is a 
tremendous amount of money we are pouring right in that area that is 
sort of a “no man’s land” between research and procurement. 

Is at good enough now for a weapon that could be put in a combat 
unit? Now, some of the things we are getting into combat units, like 
the Nike are not in that figure. But the Snark and the Navaho 
and a lot of the other missiles, and all those ballistic missiles, and a 
pumber of new development planes and types of guns or ships are 
involved. 

Mr. Mititer. We would be unwise to give up a certainty for the 
speculation that some of these other things will eventually prove out 
as we hope? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. We have to move on it slowly, 
and the slowness is going to cost us some money. 

Mr. Minter. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I must go to the floor. 


MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Redford, in making your 
calculations as to our requirements for the 1957 budget and the 1958 
wrt you, of course, are taking into consideration the explosive 
situation in the Middle East and the problems all over the world? 
Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Manon. You do not think the Middle East situation warrants 
any material adjustment in the military budget? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not at this time: no, sir. 


REQUESTED INFORMATION AS TO USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. I think I should ask you about this problem: Earlier 
in the hearings a Member of the Senate, I believe, requested the De- 
partment of Defense or the Air Force to advise what could properly 
be done with, say, an additional $1.5 billion for the Air Force. What 
has happendd to that matter insofar as the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned? What can you say for the 
record? 

Secretary WiLson. The question, as I understood it, was a question 
to Secretary Quarles of the Air Force on: What would he do with an 
additional $1.5 billion if he had it? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Wiison. He wrote a letter to Senator Russell in reply to 
that. I think you have a copy of it over here. 

Mr. Manon. I have a copy of it. I have not utilized it in any way. 
I do not believe I have even shown it to the committee. It is 
marked “‘Secret,’’ I believe, and I was confused as to what to do with 
the letter. 

Secretary Wiison. We have a sanitized version of it, so to speak, 
too. As I understand it, it could be released to the public without 
any question. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think we should release it. I think that 
would be up to Senator Russell, as to releasing it. However, I do not 
think we can be oblivious to the fact that there is such a letter from 
the Secretary. 

Secretary Wruson. Would you like for me to read it into your 
record now? I have it here. 

Mr. Ostrertac. I am sure our committee is interested in knowing 
about it. 

Mr. Manon. I think we are entitled to have it. 

Secretary Witson. I can read it. 

Mr. Manon. I have one of the copies. I will make it available 
to all the members. 

briefly tell us what is in the letter or read it, either way you choose. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, Senator Russell raised a ques- 
tion about the “Secret” classification, so we took out the production 
figures and told him: ‘Go ahead and release it if you care to. 

Vir. Manon. Why do we not put it in the record in that form? 

Secretary Wriison. I will put it in the record in a form where vou 
can do what you wish with it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Wiison. I can read it: 

In accordance with the request of the Senate Armed Services Committee, the 
Air Force has given consideration to the purposes to which funds in the amount 
of approximately $1.5 billion could be applied if such funds were added to the 
fiscal year 1957 budget request then pending before the Congress. As would be 
expected, we have found that there have been developments and changes in 
several of the budget areas since our fiscal vear 1957 budget was prepared which 
suggest further specific needs, as outlined below. 

Acceleration of B—52 Production Program: It will be recalled that last vear - 
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Mr. Manon. Why do you not skip down to the next item? 

Secretary Witson. This is part of that. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but we have already had your briefing on 
the B-52. What is the next thing he suggests? It is more research 
and development, is it not? 

Secretary Witson. This would only take me a mirute. It is stated 
a little better than I have been telling it. 


It will be recalled that last year the production rate of the B-52 program was 
stepped up substantially. A review of production experience to date in the prin- 
cipal airframe, engine, and equipment contractors has indicated the feasibility, 
with only minor additions to existing facilities, of further acceleration of B-—52 
production. This acceleration would make it possible to place a greater number 
of B—52 aircraft under contract and to produce by (date) some 80 more than would 
be delivered under the existing schedule. We propose to adopt this new sched- 
ule and increase our total purchase through fiscal year 1957, deferring decision as 
to whether additional B-52 aircraft will be purchased in fiscal year 1958. To 
finance the additional aircraft in the fiscal year 1957 program would require Jan 
additional estimated $230 million in aircraft procurement, including spares, and an 
additional $18.5 million in facilities for aircraft and related production equipment. 

B-52 Base Dispersal: This stepup in the rate of production of B—52 aircraft 
makes it highly desirable to accelerate our program for dispersal bases for such 
aircraft. A detailed study of this situation indicates that we should start in 
fiscal year 1957 the preparation of 4 or 5 additional dispersal bases beyond those 
previously planned. These are presently existing bases requiring additional 
construction to make them suitable for B—52 aircraft. To accelerate B—52 base 
dispersal to this extent would make it necessary that these bases be added to the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 1957 and that additional funds in 
the amount of $60 million be added to the Air Force military public works appro- 
priation. 

Distant Early Warning Line—Westward Extension: A recent restudy of the 
westward extension of the distant early warning line indicated the desirability 
of a change to a better and more economical plan under which land stations along 
the Aleutian chain would be substituted for a portion of the picket ships which, 
under the previous plan, the Navy would have funded in fiscal year 1958. This 
has the effect of placing a new requirement on the Air Force for $68 million for 
construction of the land stations. Since this westward extension of the distant 
early warning line is a vital part of our warning system, the Air Force proposes 
that this westward extension be undertaken without delay and that, to chis end, 
additional military public works in the amount of $68 million be authorized and 
appropriated. 

The above new programs which we now recommend for additional support in 
the fiscal year 1957 budget total $376.5 million. Sums in the above amounts 
and for these specific purposes have been submitted by the President to the 
Congress as a supplement to the budget which was before the committee at the 
time the request to which we are now responding was made. Aside from con- 
tingencies in our ballistic missile program which we are not in a position to esti- 
mate at this time, it, is felt that the Air Force fiscal year 1957 budget supple- 
mented as above is adequate to meet the essential needs of the Air Force in this 
budget period. Without implying a request for funds beyond those included in 
the Air Force fiscal year 1957 budget as supplemented, the Air Force would 
recommend that if the Congress decides to appropriate funds beyond this they 
be appropriated to a new Air Force account, with the provision that withdrawal 
of funds such account and transfer to other Air Force accounts must be for 
specific purposes and must have the approval of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The availability of such an account 
would make it possible to meet contingencies in fiscal year 1957, such as any 
deficiency in ballistic missile program funds. To the extent that contingencise 
do not arise that would justify the withdrawal and use of these funds, the bal- 
ance in this account at the end of the fiscal year would become available as a 
prepayment against the budgetary requirements of the Air Force for fiscal year 
1958. 

Sincerely, 


Donaup A. QUARLES. 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Is the dispersal base proposal included in the 
amount now before us? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. That is the $60 million before vou 

Mr. Manon. He was talking about additional bases. In vom 
supplemental budget there are no additional bases; they are just 
expansions. 

Secretary Witson. Four or five additional dispersal bases beyond 
those previously planned. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Those are included in the additional amount 
we are considering now? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. McNerrm. Thev are existing bases, but they cannot handle 
SAC aircraft now. When thev are provided with facilities to handle 
heavier aircraft they will provide for certain SAC dispersal. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do vou think Congress should provide 
the Air Force these additional funds this time? 

Secretarv Witson. Yes; | do. 

Mr. Manon. The entire amount suggested in the letter? 

Secretary Wiitsonx. You mean the billion and one-half? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. No. Certainly not 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this letter does not alter statements 
vou previously made this morning? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Mr. Manon. Does that letter alter your position in any way, 
Admiral Radford? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I am unclear as to something now, Mr. Chairman, 
after Mr. Wigglesworth’s question. Myr. Wigglesworth asked the 
Secretary whether this new request for funds included the creation or 
the establishment of new bases—new physical bases. What is the 
answer? I donot know. My opinion is that the answer is “No.” 

Mr. McNett. There are new bases for SAC, but not new bases as 
far as the Air Force as a whole ts concerned. 

Mr. Manon. We will get a statement from Secretary Quarles and 
General Twining with regard to that picture. I personally am not 
clear on that now, but I will be before we mark this bill up. 


AIRLIFT AVAILABLE TO ARMY 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I asked a question before I left. It 
was the only question | asked, but because of the quorum call I had 
to leave. 

I read into the record a statement. I will not read it again. It 
was the Army statement that the airlift potential in the last 12 months 
had not improved, that there had been no increase in the airlift poten- 
tial percentage-wise in the last 12 months. That is what the Army 
told this committee. 

What is the answer? 

Secretary Witson. When did they tell you that? 

Mr. Fioop. That is in the appropriations hearings, page 648a for 
1956. That was about a vear ago. 
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Secretary Witson. You want to know whether there has been any 
increase in it this vear? 

Mr. Fioop. I propose to ask the Army the same question tomor- 
row. Isay to you: Has there been any percentage-wise improvement 
in the airlift potential in the last 12 months? The Army said last 
last vear for the 12 months before that there nad been none. What 
is the answer as of today? 

I am very unsettled A concerned and worried, and a lot of people 
are, about this airlift. The American people, rightly or wrongly— 
and frequently they are both—have an idea that if the shooting 
started tomorrow some place—I do not know and do not care where, 
and neither do they—then Secretary Wilson will push a button and 
the Army will get in X number of aircraft and fly some place and get 
off and start shooting. 

Secretary Witson. That may be so. 

Mr. Firoop. That of course is subject to a lot of description. But 
with reference only to the question has there been any—and if so is it 
appreciable—and to what degree, if at all—percentagewise improve- 
ment in the airlift potential in the last 12 months? 

Secretary Witson. We would have to work that up, to give vou 
a specific answer. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Good. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There has been an increase in the Air Force airlift capability during the past 
year and there will be a further increase in the future as indicated in the answer 
to the preceding question. As new aircraft with greater airlift capability come 
into the inventory the Air Force will be able to furnish more airlift for the Army 
without a corresponding increase in units programed for the purpose. The 
Reserve troop carrier force will be equipped with C-—119 aircraft as the C—130 
aircraft become available. 

In addition to the troop carrier units, the Air Force has a considerable airlift 
capacity in the Military Air Transport Service and in certain other categories 
such as Strategic Support and Logistics Support squadrons. The Army itself 
also has aircraft capable of carrying troops, for battlefield mobility. This 
capability will emai increase over the next year and a half. The Navy and 
Marine Corps also possess a significant airlift capability for their own use. 

The same question was asked earlier in the hearings and the answer appears 
on page 81 of the hearings on Department of Defense appropriations for 1957. 


As indicated therein, additional classified information was furnished to the 
committee. 


Secretary Witson. It has not been one of our pressing problems, 
or otherwise I might be able to give you the answer now. 

Mr. Froop. I can understand that. I am trying to make it a very 
pressing problem. 

Secretary Witson. I can tell you very easily why there is no simple 
answer to it. Admiral Radford said, “‘Where are you going to take 
these people?’ 

Mr. Fioop. That is his problem, not mine. 

Secretary Witson. But let me tell you the real “low down”’ on it 
If you do not know where you are going to take them, you do not know 
where the bases are that you want to land on, and you cannot start 
out to fly, and there is no use in having the airplanes if you are not 
going to fly to some bases where they can land. When you analyze 
what they need and there are such possibilities it is a great problem. 
The Admiral says that is not going to limit the Army. That is the 
important thing. 
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Mr. FLoop. Then when you supply whatever material vou are going 
to supply in answer to that question, that vou as Secretary of Defense 
and/or the Joint Chiefs of Staff give in the figures to the American 
people and to this committee, if they have an idea that the Army can 
run some place and get on an aircraft and fly to some “hot spot,’’ it 
is not that simple? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. There are other conditions precedent? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. If those conditions precedent are physical bases 
_ which these aircraft must land, then something must or cannot 

e done about that condition? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Or otherwise there must be certain types or kinds of 
aircraft that can be landed some place, whether or not there are bases, 
and artillery and tanks and new atom warfare streamlined divisions 
and what not, which can just get there whether or not there are such 
formal great bases. 

Is it necessary to have conerete runways, hangars, and great 
installations? The kind of warfare we are thinking about—-we on 
the street—is not the flying of a fast fleet of aircraft to a great Amer- 
ican base at point X in zone B; but we do have the impression that 
the modern streamlined division, when it is created fit for modern 
atomic war, which Sagebrush and you people are telling us all about, 
will get in a certain kind of aircraft in certain numbers which are 
sufficient and available and go some place and operate. What must 
that call for, under the Army warfare of the next few vears ahead, 
and as of this budget and as of now? Those are two different 
problems. 

Frankly, [ am at a complete loss to know what the answer is to 
anv degree at all. 

Mr. MecNet. | am puzzled about the word ‘potential’? in the 
Army statement vou quoted. Certainly there are being delivered 
to the forces today greater airlift. 

Mr. Fioop. The ‘word ‘ ‘potential”’ is a bad word. I do not know 
precisely what it means, either. 

Mr. McNett. For the Army itself, they are getting the C-—123’s, 
which it is hoped will not have to have a terrifically long runway, 
but still requires some prepared type of field. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, that type of aircraft is a “hedge hopper.” I am 
talking about the four-motored transport overseas, to move regimental 
combat teams and the new streamlined modern warfare atomic 
fighting divisions thousands of miles, transoceanic and transconti- 
nental, to seats of action. I do not mean these 1-motored and 
motored “bugs” that jump over the hedges. I am not speaking of 
the Army air arm. I am speaking of the Air Force or the Department 
of Defense airlift and air transport of troops, equipment, and combat 
units with their armament and armor at the time. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Flood, I would say the Army has never 
had better airlift available to it. That is not the serious part of 
the problem. 

Mr. Froop. Now, Admiral, I am glad to know that that is true, 
but that of course is not a complete answer. When you say the Army 
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has never had as good a setup for airlift as it has now I do not know 
from what point vou start. 

Admiral Raprorp. The number of airplanes. 

Mr. FLoop. Does that mean that the situation is good? If they 
started out with 8 and they have only 10 or 12, that is bad. 

Admiral Raprorp. | would say that the situation from the pure 
airlift point of view is better than ever and that the real problems are 
the development of lightweight equipment, the reduction in supporting 
forces, and problems that are within the control of the Army as thev 
move into the future. 

For instance, we may be able to deliver a division to base X. 
Whether that is enough to start fighting or not we do not know, 
because we do not know what the other fellow is going to do. If we 
do not have control of the air in that spot, then be fore we move the 
Army in we have to find how we are going to operate the fighters. 

[t isa complicated problem the Army has to tackle. For one thing, 
they may have to learn how to eat a breakfast pill, a luncheon pill, 
and a dinner pill instead of bringing in thousands of tons of food. 
They have to find out how thev are going to transport tons and tons 
of ammunition which cannot always go by air. 

If you are talking about a rapid movement for a couple of days, 
that is one thing; but if vou are going into a compaign which is going 
to last for months that is another thing. 

We could study a particular problem such as, for instance, Moving a 
division to north Africa by air. In that instance, one limiting factor 
would be the time it takes ships to carry the equipment that cannot 
go by air to north Africa. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Last year for economy reasons 
the Defense Department pulled out a battalion of marimes from the 
Sixth Fleet. I thought that was wrong. All right. This year, for 
obvious reasons, regardless of what they are, you put them back in. 

Now, I was mighty displeased with my friend the Secretary in 
dec ‘iding that he would exercise his right and stop that Marine “beef 
up” which I thought and think is essential. I thought these fellows 
should have had those 15,000 men, and they should have had them 
now. 

Anyhow, that is a constitutional argument. He sent the battalion 
back into the Sixth Fleet. 

Now a situation arises in the Israeli-Arab area and for reasons you 
all think proper you land that battalion. I can see a situation where 
if and when you do you are going to pull down the whole Arab world 
on your head, if they go into action, and one battalion of Marines, even 
as much as I think of them, is not going to solve it. I doubt seriously 
if they can solve the Middle East situation with one battalion of 
marines. 

I know what you have, generally speaking, available in the European 
theater for Army, but under that situation you will have to fly com- 
bat soldiers into that area to support or take over. | am thinking of 
that situation where you decide that you have got to fly them in. 

All I want to know—or feel—is that if and when that situation 
arises in the next hour—and it can, conceivably—do vou have avail- 
able, wherever you have them—and I do not care—aircraft of the 
proper type and kind to take certain tvpes of tanks and certain types 
of mobile medium artillery, with the rest to come later, and the neces- 
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sary tac tical atomic weapons, if we have any atomic operational for 
hat purpose today, plus the troops and reasonable support, into Africa 
bv division or by regimental combat team, within X hours? 

Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Then | am confronted with a situation in North Africa. 
You are in effect saving this: The situation is such that if the set of 
facts as I have set upe xists—and that is by ho ad ans remote or mcon- 
ceivable—then it would be ill advised to do what | suggest would be 
done; first, strategically and, tactically, stoned 

Secretary Wiison. The first thing is whether vou are going to have 
Americans fighting over there or not. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I say. 

Secretary Witson. Once such a decision is made 

Mr. Froop. | have gone beyond that. 

Secretary Witson. Why do vou forget the Navy and the Air Force? 

Mr. FLoop. I do not forget them at all. The Navy will not be any 
help at that moment. 

Secretary Witson. Why not? 

\lr. Froop. They are taking them by surface. There will have to 
be support come in by surface, and your entire operation will be run, 
rial vou want to doa or ood one. 
lem not talking ebout the support steps. [ know what you will do 
‘re. You are loaded for that, and you are set. You have t troops just 
cross the Mediterranean Sea, not too far away, and the Navy will 
vet them there in no time at all, from Leghorn and all the way up. 
You would get them from Germany, in some time; but can you get 
these people from Germany in there? Can vou get them from the 
continental United States? Can you get them in? 

Skip the light tanks. Take the heavies and the 105’s. What kind 
of artillerv? What kind of equipment? 

Secretary Wiison. What kind of foree do you want? 

Mir. Froop. What is available by air? 

\dmiral Raprorp. We would have to sit down and study some 
particular place in the world, and then answer vour question. 

\lr. Fuoop. Do vou have a study for North Africa? 

\dmiral Raprorp. We have probably hundreds of studies covering 
various contingencies and places. 

Mir. Firoop. Do vou have such a study as the one I pose? T am 
ure Vou do. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Even though you have the study and even though the 
situation obviously can occur while we are talking here, you tell me 
it cannot be done by air? 

Admiral Raprorp. I said it cannot be done entirely by air, because 
| do not know exactly what you have in mind—you have not outlined 
the complete situation. How many people and who are we going to 
fight? For how long are we going to fight? 

Mir. Froop. The situation is as it exists now. 

Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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MARINE CORPS OPERATIONS IN MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Secretary Witson. There is one additional thing of which I would 
like to comment. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Secretary Wixtson. I would like to see the record corrected to the 
effect that the operations of the Marines in the Mediterranean have 
nothing to do with the budget. 

Mr. Manon. I do not imagine that would be involved. 

Secretary Witson. No, sir; there was a unit of Marines over there 
at one time and we moved them back and forth. We had no satis- 
factory shore stations for them, and had to keep them on shipboard. 
So, we have been moving them in and out of the Mediterranean in 
order to give them some turnover, and we happened to send some back 
there later, but it was a routine operation and had nothing to do with 
the budget program. 

Mr. FLtoop. You pulled out a battalion altogether, and it was 
months and months later before you sent one back. 

Secretary Witson. As I say, that had nothing to do with the bud- 
get. The Marines had plenty of battalions to send if they wanted to 
send one there. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 


DESERT WARFARE 


Mr. Ftoop. Mr. Chairman, I have one general question on desert 
warfare. 

Mr. Manon. What does that have to do with the present budget? 
Mr. Fioop. It might have a great deal to do with it. Either it does 
or does not. We are faced with possible desert warfare, and it has 
been suggested to me by people who know something about desert 
warfare that we are not adequately prepared in force for desert warfare ; 
in view of the fact that we may be compelled to fight a desert war in 
force, are we going to start training for desert warfare if a desert war 
breaks out in view of our potential involvement in extensive desert 

warfare. 
Again, is desert warfare a major part of Defense concern insofar 
as the Air Force or Army or whoever else might be concerned with it? 
Mr. Manon. The question, Mr. Secretary and Admiral Radford, 
is as follows: What are your comments as to our readiness as to desert 
warfare? 
Admiral Raprorp. I would expect us to be ready. I think we are. 
Mr. Fuoop. That is an answer, and that is the end of that. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL $1.5 BILLION 


Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Secretary, is this letter of Secretary Quarles in 
regard to the possible use of an additional $1.5 billion in conflict with 
your testimony and the testimony of Admiral Radford on this supple- 
mental budget request? It is not in conflict in any way; is it? 

Secretary Wiison. Not at all. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. This supplemental request carries an item of an 
emergency fund. Outside of the emergency fund and, possibly, the 
research and development items under the Navy, there is no relation- 
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ship of these additional funds to the the development and production 
of ballistic missiles 

Secretary Witson. No. While the work is progressing pretty 
rapidly and showing some progress all right, there are no more specific 
changes which we want to make at this time. 


ACCELERATION OF B-52 PROGRAM 


Mr. OsrertaGc. This question, perhaps, has been answered more 
than once, but in simple terms, as I understand it, the outstanding 
item and the largest request for funds in this supplemental appropri- 
ation is for ‘Aircraft and related procurement in the Air Force.” 
That is primarily for procurement of the B—52’s; is that correct? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaG. This budget increase is based upon the fact that the 
developments have taken place where your lead time has been re- 
duced and you can get into procurement earlier than you anticipated. 
That is correct; is it not? 

Secretary Witson. To keep procurement going. 

Admiral Raprorp. To step it up. 

Secretary Wiison. Step it up, and keep it going. 

Mr. OstertaaG. That has all developed, and that picture has changed 
since the original budget for 1957 was presented; is that correct? 

Admiral Raprorp. The capabilities. 

Mr. OstertaG. Yes; the capability has been stepped up and the 
picture has changed since the original budget was presented to us 
this year? 

Secretary Witson. Yes; and the realization that it can be done, 
vou see. 

Mr. OstertaAG. In the light of that, is there a possibility that 
additional increases in capability will be foreseen before the next 
budget, or has that been taken into account? 

[ am talking about possible changes in procurement capability 
between now and your next budget submission. 

Secretary Witson. There will always be a pressure from the manu- 
facturers to get orders as far out ahead as they can get them, and 
they have a pretty good crowd of people working here in Washington 
keeping their business { 2 going. 

So, on the other side, you have 15 months’ lead time minimum, 
and it flips from 15 months to 27 months when you get the new 
money and you could order out another year’s production, and you 
still have 6 months’ business in it, plus when you get the new money 

If you need more of the planes, you have time to order the materi: als 
and build them. 

If you do not need any more planes, the lead time is not important 
anyway, and you can get them, possibly, under that, but with great 
resistance because everyone wants to have it settled and the Air 
Force itself wants to have the money appropriated from the Congress. 

Mr. Osrertac. But in the stepping up of the B—52 production and 
in connection with any ballistic missiles program, this additional ap- 
propriation will meet all the requirements necessary in the light of 
existing conditions? 

Secretary Wrison. Yes, with the possible exception of the ballistic 
missiles program and some of the possibilities which we might get 
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into next spring. If you take away this supplemental fund that we 
are proposing, the chances are I will have to come back and ask for 
some more money. 

Mr. Osrertac. The emergency fund which is requested here is in- 
tended to meet any such situation; is it not? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Thank vou, Mr. Secretary and Admiral Radford, 
that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


EXCESS OF ESTIMATED MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OVER 
FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that you have re- 
quested additional military public works funds, I feel that while you 
are present and while Mr. MeNeil is present I should present a ques- 
tion on that program. I would like to ask the question, and then ask 
vou to comment when I finish. There are really several questions 
involved. 

The Air Force program for military construction for fiscal 1957 
totals $2,131 million but the Department has requested an appro- 
priation of only $1,228 million to finance this program. The program 
is, really, $2 billion, but you are asking really for $1 billion. This 
leaves a gap of unfinanced but approved construction by the Air 
Force of $903 million or nearly 43 percent of the total approved 
program, provided we go along with the request. 

Surely the Department of Defense can estimate and plan its con- 
struction program much closer than that. The committee may be 
able to eliminate a few projects from this multitude of items in the 
$2 billion construction program, but certainly it will not be in a posi- 
tion to sec ‘ond- -zuess the Department of Defense to the extent of $600 
million or $700 million worth of projects that would need to be elimin- 
ated in ovder to bring the program and the financing into line. 

[ am sure that Mr. McNeil is aware of this problem. Perhaps he 
can explain to us why the Department has submitted an Air Force 
construction budget request with such a wide spread between the 
projects to be approved and the money to be appropriated. 

You have asked us to give you $1 billion, and here are $2 billion 


worth of projects, and we want to be free to go ahead on any one of 


the $2 billion worth of projects. 

Secretary Winson. Who does? 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force. 

Secretary Witson. Well, the sky is the limit. 

Mr. Manon. That places us in a rather bad position. 

Secretary Witson. They do not need all of that construction right 
how. 

Mr. Manon. Let me finish, if I may. 

Perhaps someone can also explain why, if the Air Force needs all of 
these projects totaling $2 billion plus, why they were held down and 
their appropriation request was substantially below the amount that 
they are capable of undertaking in a given vear. What I mean by 
that is, it is my understanding that the Air Force can obligate for 
construction purposes on a firm basis about $1.5 billion in a year, as 
General Twining indicated that they had obligated $1.4 billion last 
vear. 
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Why is it that the much larger sum was not requested for appropria- 
tion so that the Air Force would be able to go ahead full speed with 
the approved program? 

Secretary Witson. We did not think they needed it so soon, just 
like your committee a year ago took $200 million off that we thought 
we needed. 

Mr. Manon. However, this sort of operation puts us in a very bad 
situation. 

If the Department of the Air Force would come in and say ‘We 
know we have $1 billion worth of projects here that should go ahe ad, 
and we want $1 billion,’”’ we shall say “okay; here is the money.”’ 
However, that is not the thing with which we are confronted. We are 
confronted with a request for $1 billion for $2 billion worth of work and 
that constitutes too much leeway. That is too much loose planning 
and programing and financing in that kind of a program. I do not 
like it at all. 

Secretary Witson. The trouble goes back a long way to right after 
Korea. They came in with a lot of projects that were not formulated 
in enough detail, and as a result thev had a whole lot of loose money 
in this great big pot. The first experience I had with them down here 
was that the Congress was fussing with them all the time about not 
having sufficiently good justifications for this construction which 
they wanted to do. They were pretty slow about getting it out, and 
in 1953, 1954, and 1955 they had so much money “previously appro- 
priated for a lot of indefinite things that the whole thing had to be 
reviewed. 

Mr. Manon. However, they ask us to appropriate $1 billion for 
indefinite things. They are asking us to approve a billion dollars’ 
worth. 

Secretary Witson. No. This is for specific projects. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have that clarified, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McNett. I think that as we go along in the next year or two 
that we would probably have to be a bit more specific as to what 
projects are going to be financed in order to present them to the 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you agree with me, though, that as this thing 
is now submitted you say ‘‘please approve for construction $2 billion 
worth of work, but we just want $1 billion.”’ 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Chairman, this problem breaks down into three 
parts: First, in the authorization bill there are projects on which it 
is not known whether they will be started this year or next year. 

Mr. Manon. Sure. That is understandable. 

Mr. McNeiu. There are a considerable number in that category. 
Next, there are projects included in the authorization bill which would 
be undertaken, but only part of those projects will be undertaken or 
started in the next year. 

Next, there are certain projects which we would like to undertake, 
but because of land acquisition problems or for one reason or another, 
they will not be undertaken in the next 2 or 3 years. 

The amount requested in this budget for the Air Force this year 
would be about $1,228 million. It is expected that at the beginning 
of this coming vear they will have three-hundred-and-fiftyv-odd- ‘million 
dollars unobligated from 1956 and prior year funds. That does not 
mean that they will not have working projects in motion, but they 
will not actus ally be firm obligations. 
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Mr. Manon. Well, is it not true that in the budget submission the 
Air Force does not say ‘‘we want construction at bases A, B, and C, 
and the amount required for construction at bases A, B, and C is so 
much money, and therefore we want so much money.’ 

The truth is that they do not tie their requests bok funds to the 
projects. 

Mr. McNett. Or to the bases or projects to be undertaken; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Manon. They just leave everything up in the air. That is 
indefensible, in my opinion. 

Secretary Witson. I do not like it, either, and I do not think it is a 
very good procedure. 

Mr. McNett. Last year there was submitted a list of projects, the 
aggregate price tag of which was greater than the amount we asked 
for or the amount. appropriated. This year the number of projects 
listed is greater than the amount asked for. 

Mr. Mitier. Was there not contained in the justifications last year 
a statement to the effect that you knew from past experience there 
would be a certain amount of slippage and you took an arbitrary 
percentage and estimated that that would be all the money you 
could actually spend and you could not tell where the slippage was 
going to be? 

Mr. McNet. Yes; and your committee reduced the request by 
$206 million, but only eliminated about half a dozen projects of a 
moderate amount. 

Mr. Mituer. But we are talking about a much larger field of 
variation. That is what I think the chairman is talking about. I do 
not mind a variation of 10 or 15 percent. 

Mr. Manon. It is just unthinkable in its present form. 

Mr. McNett. As I mentioned first, Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
to be more precise in our next year’s submission. 

Mr. Manon. But, you are always going to be much more precise. 
We need a priority list or something which would enable us to proceed 
with some kind of logic. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Does that same picture prevail in the other two 
services? 

Secretary Witson. Not nearly asbad. While all three departments 
have submitted lists of projects that exceed the appropriation request, 
the variation in the Army and Navy is appreciably less than that of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is “No,” with certain exceptions. The 
basic answer is ‘‘No.” There are certain cases where this kind of 
thing arises but, basically, as far as the Army is concerned, that is not 
true. We know exactly what we are building, how much it is going 
to cost, and where it is. There are some cases where they do not. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Congressman, for a change I find myself 
generally agreeing with you. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know just what we should do about it, but 
if we go along with that sort of program, let me say that it will smack 
of fiscal irresponsibility on the part of the committee and on the part 
of the Congress, as I see it. 

Please try to figure out some more logical and defensible approach 
to that problem and we will discuss that later. However, I thought 
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we ought to have a topside understanding that that sort of thing was 
not satisfactory. 

Secretary Witson. We would like a little flexibility now, speaking 
for the Air Force. I think they can do better, and they are doing 
much better than they did. However, there are certain top priorities 
which are critical and which we know we have to go ahead with. 
However, there are some fringe programs and if they do not get author- 
ization on more projects than their money takes, they will get into some 
trouble on one, and they will stop one, but they will not start up 
another one to take its plac e. They want some flexibility and they 
have been trying to keep it too flexible. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to give them $900 million worth of 
flexibility; that is the point. 

Secretary Witson. Thatisright. I do not quarrel with you over it. 
[ do not like it, either, because I cannot find out where it is any better 
than you can. It is a floating matter. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNerz. Mr. Wilson, I do not think that the question of a 
substantial volume of authorized projects is as disturbing to this com- 
mittee as is the portion of the projects which they build or which 
they desire to finance which is so much greater than the amount 
proposed. 

Mr. Manon. If they want authorization for billions of dollars’ 
worth of projects, that is all right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Manon. But let us not give them money to pick out any one 
or two at one time. 

Mr. McNeizt. What vou would like is to have a more precise and 
firm list of those projects which are going to be started next year. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CAVALRY UNITS 

Mr. ao d would like to have the record show this one thine, 
Mr. Secretary: The Russians have been proved right and they have 
been proved a many times by you people, but with reference to 
your desire to abolish the Veterinary Corps and that kind of thing, 
your Department has advised me that the Russian Army has in its 
table of organization, five full divisions of cavalry. However, whether 
it is any good or what they do with them, I do not know, but in view 
of our experiences in Italy during World War II and in Korea in the 
Korean operation, there is still more than a vestigial remainder of 
opinion that there is a place under certain circumstances in certain 
parts of the world and in certain types of operations for cavalry 
instead of helicopters and ati troop carriers and so on. 

The Russians have a pretty good army, too, you know. 

Mr. Mitier. If you will yield there for a minute, Mr. Flood, | 
would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Manon. We do not have any horses in the Department of 
Defense; do we? 

Mr. FLoop. The Defense people were the people who told me tha 
story, and some of them did not look upon it as facetious by any means. 

Secretary Wiuson. I like horses too, you know. 
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Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Secretary, | was very much interested in your 
remark. I do not think it is particularly appropriate at this session, 
but a year or so ago our Army panel got into a little hassle about the 
Veterinary Corps and I believe I got into a little tilt with my very good 
friend, General Armstrong, who was at that time the Surgeon General, : 
and for whom I have a very high regard. He is a good medical officer. 

It seems to me that you have a very fertile field there in view of the 
fact that in recent years the Veterinary Corps has specialized in 
inspecting meats and there are many other ways of inspecting meat 
besides having a postgraduate, college-trained man to do it. I do 
hope you will follow up on that thought in the interest of all concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please insert into the record at this point 
just how many mules and horses we really have, for the benefit of the 
record? 

Secretary Witson. We shall be glad to do so, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 7 

At the present time, there are 167 horses and 314 mules owned and used by the 
Department of Defense. Of the 167 horses, 6 are owned by the Navy, 37 by the 
Marine Corps, and 124 by the Army. The 314 mules are all owned by the Army. 


The horses owned by the Marine Corps are all stationed at Quantico, Va. The 
Army horses are stationed and utilized as follows: 


Use Number 
By military police at Lampoc Disciplinary Barracks, Calif., and Fort Crowder 

Disciplinary Barracks, Mo ” + ment ae 
For burial ceremonies in Arlington National Cemetery (stationed at Fort 

Meyer, Va.) 23 
For mountain training of the 35th Qus urtermaster Pack C ompany and Battery 

A of the Fourth Field Artillery Battalion, Fort Carson, Colo___-- z 28 
Used by military police overseas, chiefly in Berlin ictihe: can eitRas Bl 


The Army mules are utilized as follows: 


Use Number 
For prison farm work at Fort Crowder Disciplinary Barracks, Mo-_ ss 4 
For mountain training of the 35th Quartermaster Pack C ompany and Battery 
A of the Fourth Field Artillery Battalion, Fort Carson, Colo . 308 
\ Mascots, U. 8. Military Academy ee ee 


In addition to the above, thereare three retired horses who are maintained at 
no cost to the Government at Fort Riley, Kans. 

Mr. FLoop. Let us reactivate Fort Riley and put some regimental 
combat teams of horse cavalry into the field in case we need them 
and more horse and mule for handling mountain artillery and other 
transport. 

Mr. Miturr. Of course, the Army dog is more of a weapon today, 
| think, than the horse. 

Secretary Witson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance here 
today. It has been helpful to have your views. We propose to 
write up in final form this military bill in the next few days, and we 
appreciate having your final word as to vour evaluation of the 
situation. 

Thank vou very much. 

Secretary Witson. Thank vou, sir. 
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Tuurspay, AprIL 19, 1956 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. A. WATSON II, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 


COL. E. J. INGMIRE, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PER- 
SONNEL 


COL. N. H. GOLD, CHIEF, OVERSEAS OPERATIONS DIVISION, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

DR. W. J. GARVIN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Minitary PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Program and finance ing fiscal year 195; 


Ln 
Re Ay 
I lige entimats secu 
tT; 
Program by activities 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
accounts 
1. Pay and allowances ‘ $2, 986, 356, 000 | $8, 006, 012, 000 $19. 656. OO 
2. Individual clothing 88, 210, 000 89, 352, 000 42. (KK) 
3. Subsistence 255, 880, 000 258, 122, 000 2, 242, OO 
4. Movements, permanent change of station 225, 459, 000 296, 385, 000 126, OOO 
5. Other costs 3 S 5, 095, 000 5, 129, 000 4 O00 
Total direct obligations 3, 561, 000, 000 3, 585, 000, 000 24. 000. OOO 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
other accounts) 
1. Pay and allowances 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
2. Individual clothing z &, 000, 000 &. 000, 000 
3. Subsistence. z . 126, 650, 000 126, 650, 000 
4. Movements, permanent change of station 50, 000 50, 000 
5. Other costs a 300, 000 300, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 
Total obligations . 3, 701, 000, 000 3, 725, 000, 000 24, 000, OOO 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Other accounts +6, 650, 000 36, 650, 000 
Non-Federal sources (40 U.S. C. 481 (« 103, 350, 000 —103, 350, 000 
Appropriation ” s, 561, 000, 000 3, 585, 000, 000 24.000, 000 
Obligations by objects fiscal year 1957 
Revised 


Difference 


) get 
In budge estimates 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- 


counts): 

01 Personal services: Military --- $2, 981, 021, 750 . $3, 000, 717, 75 $19, 696. 000 
02 Travel. ae : : 178, 221, 450 178, 897, 450 676, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things anione 48, 461, 000 48, 655, OOO 194, 000 
07 Other contractual services : 48, 050, 000 48, 343, 000 293 (OO 
08 Supplies and materials... Scbesetal 301, 348, 800 304, 462, 800 3, 114, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions as : 57, 000 57, OOO |..... 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims eh 2, 240, 000 2. 255, 000 15. 000 
OS Sano tcccack. wedesnsas. ; a = 1, 600, 000 1, 612, 000 12. 000 


Total direct obligations_...._.__- : boa 3, 561, 000, 000 3, 585, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects fiscal year 1957—-Continued 


Revised 








In Budget Estimate Difference 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): | 
01 Personal services: Military....................... $5, 000, 000 GE, COR O08 Tocca coctntd 
i a al caaseeveia } 290, 000 | PE MEE ba cist tpeeecas 
07 Other contractual services................-...--- 60, 000 | r  ) ee een ae 
08 Supplies and materials.......-...-.--....-.------- | 184,650,000 | 134, 650, 000 [72-22-22 -TT 
Total reimbursable obligations.-_.........-.-.-- | 140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 00, 000 |. bien dmacidebe 
Total, Department of the Army_.....-..------- °B, 701, 000, 000 | 3, 725, 000, 000 | $24, 000, 000 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


Program and financing, fiscal year 1957 


Program by activities 


| 


In budget 


Revised 
estimates 





Increase (+-) 
or decrease 


~~ 

















Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | 
account): 
1. Command and management ----_-- : $174, 100,000 | $174, 100,000 | ar 
2. Evaluation system... 91, 100, 000 91, 100, 000 | eee 
3. Training 212, 800, 000 | 218, 290, 000 $5, 490, 000 
4. Supplies and minor equipment 255, 000, 000 260, 192, 000 5, 192, 000 
5. Procurement operations | 118, 300,000 | ~—- 118, 300, 000 |... 
6. Supply distribution and maintenance 1, 138, 600,000 | 1, 148, 288, 000 9, 688, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps-.- ; 66, 200, 000 | 68, 580, 000 2, 380, 000 
8. Joint projects_ -- : 125, 800, 000 125, 800, 000 |. : 
9. Other operational activities... - | 295,000,000 | 295, 000, 000 }_-- 
10. Armywide services ans | 447,400,000 | 454, 995, 000 7, 595, 000 
11. Medical services eet ee ate 133, 200, 000 133, 855, 000 655, 000 
12. Industrial mobiliz: ition. 90, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
13. Inactive installations, nonindustrial 6, 796, 000 6, 796, 000 
14. Support for manufacturing facilities 6, 704, 000 6, 704, 000 | 
Total direct obligations. -- | 3, 161, 000, 000 | 3, 192, 000, 000 | 31, 000, 600 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for | 
other accounts): 
1. Command and management- -- ‘i | 2, 430, 000 | I I acre colencenanzales 
2. Evaluation system i 909, 000 | 909, 000 
3. Training -- 10, 937, 000 | 10, 937, 000 
4. Supplies and minor e quipme nt 12, 779, 000 | 12, 779, 000 ‘i 
5. Procurement operations 2, 096, 000 | 2, 096, 000 * * 
6. Supply distribution and maintenance 8, 746, 000 | 28, 746, 000 2a 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officer’s Training | 
Corps atacs ot 290, 000 | hr 
8. Joint projects 492,000 | 492, 000 |---- ; 
9. Other operational activities | 16, 416, 000 | 16, 416, 000 |----- z 
10. Armywide services ‘ 15, 464, 000 | tho | ae 
11. Medical care 27, 049, 000 27, 049, 000 
12. Industrial mobilization 242, 000 | 242, 000 | 
13. Inactive installations, nonindustrial.- 150, 000 150, 000 | insignl 
Total reimbursable obligations----------..--- 118, 000, ‘000 118, 000, 000 | 
Total obligations_.._- — ; | 4 279, 000, 000 | 3,310, 000, 000 “31, 000, “000 
Unobligated balance brought forw: ard ( anticipated reim- | 
, bursements to be earned from milits = assistance fund | 
reservations) .-| —29, 409, 519 — 29, 409, 519 | 
Advances and reimbursements from— | | 
OUT MOON | oo 5c. 25 nics ne ce wenn Goatees —58, 000,000 |; —58,000,000 |.......--- ah 
Non-Federal sources | 40,000,000 | —40, 000,000 |..........2... 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated ‘reim- | 
bursements to be earned in future years from military | 
assistance fund reservations) 9, 409, 519 | 9, 409, 519 | c 
Appropriation _----- 3, 161,000,000 | 3, 192, 000, 000 | “81, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


In budget 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


lotal number of permanent positions_--.............--.-.-- $307, 327 
Full time equivalent of all other positions : ‘ 15, 585 
Average number of all employees 5 E ? Zaei 309, 367 | 
Number of employees at end of year_..........--...---.- 311, O18 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 


Positions other than permanent 10, 580, 144 
Payments above basic rates ‘ Dac i teal 28, 357, 953 
Other payments for personal services_........-------- 2, 158, 615 
enema eat tem 
Total personal service obligations. ............-.-- | 1,212, 953, 000 | 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 


Oe ee NONE nib ot ancimiccdaawetaseuuan 1, 172, 523, 000 


$1, 171, 856, 288 


! 





02 Travel _- Dee die ee eR acid ‘4 62, 664, 000 
03 Transportation of things_-_-----.---- cacmemaen 72, 130, 000 
04 Communication services-.-.-.-- aneiicawebieon iia’ 46, 272, 000 | 
05 Rents and utility service 5 ae $2, 182, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction San hoc asea 18, 628, 000 
07 Other contractual services | 328, 904, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 13, 925, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments 193, 609, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 906, 931, 900 





09 Equipment . 174, 938, 000 
10 Lands and structures. _- | 370, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and constributions_- _- 99, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 57, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 6, 762, 000 
Unvouchered ; aol 4, 256, 000 
Subtotal. _--- icakaas , - j = 3, 184, 250, 900 
Deduct 
Charges for quarters and subsistence 1, 311, 400 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object class 08 and 09___._.-...-- 23, 714, 000 


Total direct obligations. .................---. _...| 3,159, 225, 500 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 











01 Personal services..........--- aa ‘ 40, 430,000 | 
02 Travel ame 2 | 577, 000 | 
03 Transportation of things 6, 041, 000 
04 Communication services. --- ‘ sitiaiieel 3, 480, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 5,719, 000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction. --_-- : : .| 1, 255, 000 | 
07 Other contractual services 7, 561, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 780, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments | 4, 353, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 49, 441, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. 3, 768, 000 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 155, 000 
Subtotal i 123, 560,000 | 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged 
to object class 09__......-- : bs Sits 5, 560, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_- 118, 000, 000 
Total, Department of the Army 3, 277, 225, 500 
Allocation to Department of the Interior 1, 774, 500 
Total obligations asnwabathadas 3, 279, 000, 000 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. 


Revised 


estimates 


} 


Difference 


S08, 


310. 


312, 


7, 715, 


5°0, 


) 
Ovi, 


158 


1, 178, 


46, 


193, 
WD 


812 


382 


= 


paid, 


EO 
, dod, 


300, 


325, 


, 628, 
336, 47, 


3, 925 


609, 


9A9 


76, 071, 


118, 


3, 308, 2 


3, 310, 


General Lawton, if you will outline the order of 


your various items before us this morning, we can proceed. 


, ool, 
000 | 
, 353, 
441, 


, 768 


370, 
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000 | 


000 
O00 
000 
000 
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, 000 
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000 
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7,000 
000 | 


56, 000 


995 
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780 
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, 900 
, 400 


, 000 


, 500 


000 
000 
000 
000 


OOO 


000 
000 


000 


000 


000 


5, SOO 
, 500 


000 


000 | 


000 | 


000 | 


5, 859, 000 


5, $59, 000 


5, 859, 000 
1, 615, 000 


623, 000 
28, O00 
143, 000 


7, 573, 000 


14, 028, 000 
1, 133, 000 


31, 000, 000 


31, 000, 000 


31, 000, 000 


31, 000, 000 


appearance on 


General LAawron. Mr. Chairman, we would like this morning to 
present the justifications for the Army supplemental estimates for 
fiscal year 1957 in three areas, the MPA appropriation, the M. and O. 


appropriation, and the P. and P. appropriation. 


The last mentioned, 
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the P. and P. appropriation, will not require additional funds but 
merely additional authorization. For that reason, and the fact this 
is a completely different subject, I would like to present first the MPA 
and M. and O., on which I have the opening statement, to be followed 
by Colonel Gold of the Transportation Corps, who has a statement 
he would like to make in respect to the DEW line operations, to cover 
completely the operations in that area. These are with respect to 
the justifications for both MPA and M. and O. 

Mr. Sikes. All right, General Lawton. Will vou proceed with 
your statement. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL LAWTON 


General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, Department of Army 
representatives are appreciative of the opportunity to reappear before 
vour committee for the purpose of presenting increased appropriation 
requests for fiscal vear 1957. House of Representatives Document 
No. 373 contains a communication dated April 9, 1956, from the 
President of the United States to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which among other items contains a request for increased 
appropriations for Department of the Army as follows: 


Millions 

Military personnel, Army Aang F vice ematiacs a Ree S $24 
Maintenance and operations, Army reece I ee : 31 
Total <== oF Sees : : ae 55 


This increases the appropriation ‘Military personnel, Army,” re- 
quest from $3,561 million to $3,585 million and the appropriation 
“Maintenance and operations, Army,’ request from $3,161 million 
to $3,192 million. 

As indicated in the President’s message the additional funds are 
necessary to provide for an increase in military strength of the Army 
to support the Reserve Forces Act and the Distant Early Warning line 
and for related additional maintenance and operation costs. 

An additional military end strength of 8,200 will provide trainers 
for the 6-month trainee program and augmentation of supervisors 
with Reserve and National Guard units. 

An additional 2,600 military spaces will enable the Army to assume 
the over-the-beach operations in support of DEW line. 

The estimate for fund requirements is based on armywide factors 
for support of military personnel to which have been added costs re- 
lated to the special equipment, training and hazardous operations in 
the Arctic. It is pointed out these estimates do not include MSTS 
transportation charges in support of DEW line. Those are budgeted by 
the Air Force. The additional requirements for the ‘Military person- 
nel, Army” appropriation by budget program are: 

1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel ------ __. $19, 656, 000 
1100 Individual clothing : fae ye" : 1, 142, OOO 
1200 Subsistence mn : i : 2, 242, 000 


1300 Movements, PCS.. ; oe bal so aie ae 926, 000 
1400 Other military personnel NN ar a gad cai EL 34, 000 
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The additional requirements for the ‘““Maintenance and operations, 
Army” appropriation by budget program are: 


2200 Training__-_-- ait) i reteeeaon : $5, 490, 000 
2300 Supplies and minor equipme nt di tiperiie 5, 192, OOO 
2500 Supply distribution and maintenance_- aes : 9, 688, 000 
2600 Army reserve and ROTC___- Ltt~cnan .  COReOe 
aaa \ Armywide services_____- Senate Gh coatee ny 7, 595, 000 
3300 Medical services__- ascites r ‘ 655, 000 


Total M. and O Pe “ 7 


These additional funds will provide for a total i increase in average 
military strength of 8,100, of whom 150 officers and 2,450 enlisted 
men, or a total of 2,600, are for transportation support of the distant 

‘arly warning line; and 650 officers and 4,850 enlisted men, or a total 
of 5,500 are to support the Reserve Forces Act. These are man-years. 
The end strength of the Army will increase by 10,800 (2,600 for DE = 
line and 8,200 for the Reserve Forces Act) to raise the total fiscal yea 
1957 end strength from 1,034,500 to 1,045,300. Both of these iecaas 
include the cadets in the United States Military Academy. 

The additional active Army support to the Reserve program has 
been limited to that necessary for the training load of 6-month 
trainees estimated to be on board as of June 30, 1956. If the input of 
6-month trainees is as high as we have planned and budgeted for in 
RPA and ANG, an additional increase in military personnel and funds 
will be required, unless we are at a later date to be forced to take 
away from our combat strength. 

The estimates for both MPA and M. and O. are based on selected 
Army-wide factors applicable to DEW line and RFA as appropriate. 
In the case of RFA, the MPA standard factors are a little too high 
and have been scaled down because the input to replace higher ranking 
trainers will consist entirely of inductees at the lower gr ade levels. 

However in the case of DEW line the factors for the day-to-day 
maintenance of a soldier must be supplemented by the unusual costs 
of this highly specialized operation. For instance, the rental of Victory 
ships for training at Ft. Eustis, Va., runs to $2,000 per dav. Then, 
after training is comple ted, the units move TDY—temporary duty 
to both east and west coast ports for embarkation. The heavy equip- 
ment they take with them must be specially prepared at the depots for 
operation in the Arctic, including wooden sheathing protection of 
beach craft against ice damage. Re ‘pair costs are high resulting from 
hazardous operations in ice-filled waters far from maintenance 
facilities. 

The units must be equipped with special Arctic equipment—tents, 
stoves, individual specialized clothing, etc. None of these are normal 
costs. 

These gentlemen with me are prepared to answer your questions on 
the estimates and Colonel Gold of the Office of the Chief of Transpor- 
tation will describe the operation. Colonel Gold accompanied DEW 
line last summer during the few weeks when the break up of the ice 
makes operations possible. He can give you a firsthand account of it, 
which will indicate the specialized nature of this important and 
interesting exercise. 

I would like to ask that Colonel Gold make his presentation at 
this time, and then we can have questions. 


31, 000, 000 
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Mr. Sixes. Yes. Colonel Gold, we will be glad to hear from you. 
This committee is very interested in the DEW line operation and 
is glad to talk to someone who has recently been there and knows 
something about it. 

Colonel Gotp. I understand you are a veteran of that area, sir. 

May I proceed? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF COLONEL GOLD ON DEW LINE OPERATIONS 


Colonel Gotp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Col. Norman H. 
Gold, Chief, Overseas Operations Division, Office of the Chief of 
Transportation. Department of the Army staff supervision and 
monitorship for transportation support of Air Force projects in the 
Arctic has been delegated to the Chief of Transportation. I am 
responsible to the Chief of Transportation for the execution of those 
responsibilities, and, in this capacity, I am the staff officer primarily 
concerned with the planning and operational supervision of Army 
DEW line support operations. 

I understand that the subcommittee has been informed regarding 
the purpose of the DEW line and the progress of its construction as 
an Air Force project. My remarks will cover only the Army trans- 
portation support phases of the project. 


ARMY DEW LINE SUPPORT MISSION 


DOD Directive 5100.1, the Functions Paper, states as a principle 
that the functions of the armed services shall be carried out in such 
a manner as to prevent duplication and overlapping among the 
services, by utilization of personnel, intelligence, facilities, equipment, 
supplies and services of any or all services, in all cases where military 
effectiveness and economy of resources will be thereby increased. 

In accordance with this principle, the Department of the Army 
provides land transportation operations in support of the Air Force 
when the provision of such support is necessary to prevent the estab- 
lishment of Air Force capabilities duplicating those available within 
the Army. At Air Force request, the Army has been conducting 
beach discharge operations in support of the Air Force in the North- 
east Command and in Alaska for several years, and in 1955 undertook 
the additional task of supporting construction of the distant early 
warning system (DEW line) across the Arctic coast of North America. 

I should like at this time to take a few moments to orient the 
committee with reference to the chart on the mantelpiece which indi- 
cates the area in which the Army DEW line support mission is 
performed. 

The location of DEW line is that pink waving line from Alaska to 
Baffin Island. Stations are being constructed in the area between 
Cape Lisburne, Alaska, and Baffin Island. 

Logistic support operations involved in this construction are 
divided into two main sectors at 93° west longitude. 

No. 1 is the western sector, mounted from Seattle. 

The eastern sector, from the 93d meridian‘is mounted from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 

The western sector is divided nto six areas. 
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One, the Mackenzie Delta area, is performed entirely by contrac- 
tors. The Canadian Government is interested in having exploited 
the economic advantage of participation by contractors and they 
have a capability for floating supplies to supply 6 or 7 sites on either 
side of the Delta. 

Each of the five remaining areas are supported by one or more 
Army task teams. 

The task force for the western sector is to sail from Seattle about 
July 15, and pass Point Barrow about August 5, depending on ice 
conditions. 

The eastern sector is divided into two areas, Foxe Basin and the 
shore of Baffin Island. These are two separate expeditions bearing 
little relationship to each other because they are not mounted at the 
same time. 

The Baffin Island task group will sail about July 15, and the Foxe 
Basin task group will sail about the 18th or 20th of August, to permit 
ice to clear. We started earlier last year but we found we got there 
a week or 10 days too soon. This year, based on our experience from 
last year, we will not leave until August 18. 

We have one additional mission. You can see it on the chart 
designated ‘“‘gap-filler.”’” That is an additional Air Force requirement, 
a part of the Pine Tree chain, and not a part of Dew line. The 
Air Force is establishing additional stations, and for economy of forces 
we plan to take the Baffin Island task group, when they complete 
their mission, to the gap-filler area to rendezvous with cargo ships 
that will be specially loaded for that mission. 

At this time last year, the DEW line was presenting a new and ex- 
citing challenge to the Army. In November 1954, the Air Force had 
submitted a requirement for delivery of a large quantity of materiel 
to more than 50 points along the Arctic coast of North America. The 
majority of the landing sites were in areas for which no adequate 
charts were available and in which large-scale logistical operations 
had never been conducted. Only Eskimos, explorers, and trading 
company personnel had traveled in the areas, and the few available 
reports provided little usable intelligence but indicated clearly that 
the territory was harsh and forbidding. 

During the winter and spring of 1955, the Western Electric Co., 
which, as you know, is the prime contractor, began procurement of 
construction material, even as the engineering drawings were still 
on the drafting boards. The Chief of Transportation in coordina- 
tion with the field commanders developed operating concepts and 
plans for transporting construction material to the designated sites 
and discharging it. Troops were trained and assembled. Equip- 
ment was ordered and delivered to port, all these activities proceeding 
more or less at the same time. In a rush of last-minute changes, re- 
sulting from additional contractor requirements, the forces left 
Hampton Roads and Seattle late in July 1955, and in the next 6 weeks 
rendezvoused with the cargo fleets and delivered 216,000 measurement 
tons of construction material and miscellaneous supplies along 2,000 
miles of Arctic coastline. 

Army transportation support of such projects as DEW line con- 
struction includes both the outloading of supplies and equipment 
from CONUS ports, and discharge of the cargo at the overseas 
destination. 
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CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES OUTLOADING OPERATIONS 


CONUS outloading operations normally do not present serious 
problems. It is foreseeable, of course, that in wartime the ports 
might be clogged or that fixed port facilities might be denied, and, as 
a result, the outloading of cargo for an Air Force project of the scope 
of DEW line would be difficult and would require extensive planning 
and close coordination of the kind now required for discharge over 
the shoreline at DEW line destinations. However, under present 
conditions, DEW line outloading operations in the CONUS are con- 
duected—with one significant exception—in the course of normal busi- 
ness by the transportation terminal commands on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. 

The exception to normal CONUS terminal operation consists of the 
special procedures which are required for the assembly of cargo before 
outloading begins. The sailing schedule for the cargo fleet is strictly 
determined by the very short ice-free season at destination. For this 
reason, and because the transportation forces which discharge the cargo 
ships must move into the objective area with the cargo fleet, it is neces- 
sary for the entire support fleet for each task group area to move out 
of the CONUS in convoy. The sailing of the convoy cannot be 
delayed for late arrival of cargo. Any cargo which is not received 
by the sailing date must wait for the next year’s convoy. To make sure 
that no items are left behind, all the supplies and equipment must be 
brought into an assembly area ahead of time, checked against master 
lists of requirements, then packed, marked, and assembled into sets, 
by individual sites. This work is accomplished by the Air Force 
contractor. However, close coordination between the Air Force 
contractor and the Army loading terminal is necessary so that vessel 
loading plans can be kept up to date and to assure smooth flow of 
cargo to piers when ships come on berth for loading. 

For these reasons, cargo assembly areas have been established on 
military property near the Army terminals at Seattle and Hampton 
Roads. We have some Navy space at Hampton Roads. When the 
ships come on berth late in June, all DEW line supplies and equip- 
ment will be ready at hand and the convoys can be loaded without 
loss of time—which is money in the case of ocean shipping—and with 
assurance that all material required for DEW line operations for the 
next year is on hand and ready to go. 


DISCHARGE AND DELIVERY OF CARGO AS THE OVERSEAS DESTINATION 


The discharge of supplies and equipment at the oversea destination, 
however, is a very special kind of operation, of relatively large scale 
and great complexity. Planning the discharge operation and pro- 
viding resources for its conduct begins far in advance of the date of 
departure of the ocean shipping carrying cargo and transportation 
forces from the continental United States. Army transportation 
support, at destination, includes discharge of cargo from the ocean 
shipping, movement of the cargo from shipside to shore by means of 
landing craft and other lighterage, and landing of the cargo on the 


shoreline above the highwater mark. Because this phase of the opera- 
tion requires assembly of special forces to do the job, and because the 
discharge is performed under the most difficult of conditions, it is in 
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this phase that the greatest problems arise. Accordingly, when 
hereafter I refer to “Army transportation support of DEW line” | 
shall have reference to the discharge and delivery of cargo at the 
oversea destination. 


PLANNING AND EARLY OPERATION 


Army transportation support of the DEW line began in 1953, when 
seven DEW line-type stations were constructed on the north coast of 
Alaska, for feasibility testing of the distant early warning system 
concept. 

They did not want to build the line until they tried it under field 
operating conditions to prove it was feasible. 

The establishment of these stations was identified by the project 
code-name Corrode. Only about 18,000 metric tons of general cargo 
was involved in this project, and the Army transportation forces 
included only about 400 officers and men. The weather was good 
during the working period and this rather small effort was carried off 
quickly and successfully. 

After completion of Corrode, the Army received no information 
regarding further DEW line construction plans until October 1954, 
when word was received informally that the construction of the 
entire line would proceed in 1955, with an early target date for com- 
pletion. The budgets and troop programs for fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956 had been submitted long before this time, and the 
Army was caught by this late requirement without plans for mount- 
ing an operation of the size which would be necessary and without 
resources to do the job. 

The overriding importance of the requirement was clear, however, 
and resources to meet the requirement had to be diverted from other 
programs. The Air Force agreed to meet the greater part of the dollar 
costs of Army support of the DEW line in 1955 from the special man- 
agement fund established for DEW line construction. However, the 
personnel for the stevedoring and lighterage forces were provided 
from Army resources, by use of SC ARW AF (Special Category Army 
with Air Force) spaces, filled by 2 engineer construction Dattalions, 
2 quartermaster companies, 2 chemical companies and a trans- 
portation truck company. To this miscellaneous collection of troops 
were added several hundred Transportation Corps technical and 
supervisory personnel. 

The high proportion of non-Transportation Corps personnel was 
necessary because a large part of the TC Reserve was already pro- 
gramed for support of other Air Force seasonal projects—of the type 
you saw up there, Mr. Sikes—and the use of the remaining Trans- 
portation Corps Reserve forces for DEW line support would have 
depleted the Transportation Corps mobilization capability to the 
point of grave risk. 

The entire force was organized and given the absolute minimum of 
technical training for the DEW line task, at the Transportation 
Training Center, Fort Eustis, Va. Time did not permit a full cycle 
of technical training. 

A land mass at approximately the 93d meridian blocks the so-called 
Northwest Passage at the latitude of the DEW line, and, accordingly, 
the support operation was organized into two sectors. The 3,300 
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Army troops were organized into two task groups. The organization 
of each force was designed particularly for the conditions existing in 
the area in which it would operate. Eighteen landing teams were 
formed within the two forces, each team corresponding roughly to, a 
reduced strength terminal company, reinforced by lighterage elements. 
The eastern task force was further divided into a task group for Foxe 
Basin and one for Baffin Island. 

Planning for the transportation support operation was difficult 
because, to a considerable extent, the planners were working in the 
dark. Even the workload was uncertain. The initial workload esti- 
mate for the 1955 season was on the order of 40,000 measurement tons. 
During the winter and spring of 1955, the workload figures changed 
frequently, and each change was an increase. The total tonnage to 
be handled had been established at about 193,000 measurement tons at 
the time the cargo convoys sailed in mid-July. After the sailing of the 
convoys, additional requirements were generated and additional ships 
were loaded hastily and dispatched after the convoys had left with 
over 20,000 measurement tons of last-minute cargo. 

The operating area was almost entirely unknown. Some informa- 
tion was available regarding the northern coast of Alaska. ‘The feasi- 
bility test—Operation Corrode—in 1953 had contributed to the knowl- 
edge of this area. The Hudson Bay Co. had some experience in cer- 
tain locations. However, for most of the area from the Mackenzie 
River Delta east of Baffin Island, the forces had to work in unknown 
terrain, and we mean just that, it was unknown. 

Geographic and hydrographic intelligence was so limited that even 
the journals of Arctic explorers of the last century were found to 
contain useful information. The country is so desolate that a ruined 
trapper’s cabin appears on charts as the most distinctive terrain 
feature in several hundred miles of landscape. The problems of 
mapping and planning operations to be conducted in such a place are 
indicated by the confusion which occurred in the early planning of 
DEW line 1955, between two points, which are actually 1,500 miles 
apart. One was designated officially as ‘Point No Name.” The 
second simply had never been given a designation and therefore 
appeared on the sketch maps as a mark, with the explanation, “no 
name.” It took a couple of months for all the planning people to 
sort out the two places named “no name’”’ 1,500 miles apart. 

Although air reconnaissance was possible when spring at length 
arrived above the Arctic Circle, it was necessary for the planning 
staffs to draw up equipment lists and formulate organizational and 
operating concepts long before the ice broke and the snow melted. 
Therefore, the transportation support forces were prepared to work 
over sandy beaches, rocky beaches, muskeg, tundra or mud, as the 
occasion required. Standard logistic-over-the-shore discharge tech- 
niques were employed in the operations, but the methods used varied 
according to the conditions at each site. 


TYPES OF EQUIPMENT USED IN LANDING OPERATIONS 


With your permission, I would like to pass out these photographs 
which will give you an idea of the type of equipment we used, which 
you can look at as I discuss the operations. 

Fifty-six-foot and one-hundred-and-twenty-foot landing craft, 
amphibious trucks and tracked landing vehicles were the basic equip- 
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ment used for the ship-to-shore lighterage operation. Wooden 
sheathing was installed on some of the landing craft to reduce damage 

by floating ice. The sheathing paid for itself particularly when, 

during discharge operations at some sites, landing craft had to be 
used to tow and push floe ice out of channels cleared for lighterage 
operations through ice packs. At the shore, 10-ton cranes, forklifts, 
and bulldozers were used to move the cargo from lighters to points 
of rest above the high-water line. A valuable, although nonstandard, 
item of equipment at the beach was the stoneboat, which was not 
furnished as part of the Army equipment, but was provided by the 
contractor. That is a rude wooden platform on skids. 

In addition to the standard equipment, four 60-ton amphibious 
barges (BARCS) were utilized at Frobisher Bay—I understand you 
saw them too, sir—on a field test basis, with the highest success. 
The beach conditions at Frobisher are unusual, if not unique. The 
beach gradient is very shallow, and the mean tidal range is 24.5 feet, 
with a spring range of 37 feet. As the result, the high-water mark is 
several thousand yards from the low-water mark, and when landing 
craft are used for lighterage, they must land at high tide and dry out 
between tides and when the tide comes in again they can get out. 
Amphibious trucks, with a 2}-ton capacity, carry so sal a quantity 
of cargo that their use over the long strete sh of beach is also relative ly 
uneconomical, However, the amphibious barges, with their 60-ton 
payload, crossed the beach at low tide on their wheels and swam in 
at high tide, and thus were able to sustain cargo discharge at a good 
rate around the clock. 

Conditions elsewhere varied to the other extreme. At Cambridge 
Bay, for example, the water depth at the shore is sufficient that a 
ship may be tied up at the shoreline, using only a breasting barge. 
This, of course, is an ideal situation. 

You do not see it very often where a big ship can come almost to 
the shoreline and discharge directly. Extra handling of cargo is elimi- 
nated and lighterage is not required. Discharge operations are fast, 
safe, and relatively cheap. 

Between these extremes are all the variations of North American 
geography. At one of the sites west of Point Barrow, the cargo 
ship anchorage is 6 miles offshore. After traversing this distance, 
often in bad weather and choppy seas, the lighters encounter a shoal 
30 yards wide. The beach is sand and gravel, good for tracked ve- 
hicles and capable of improvement to accommodate wheeled vehicles. 
D-8 caterpillar tractors must be used to hold landing craft in to the 
beach during discharge. In other words, these LCU’s have to be 
literally pulled and held there until we get the cargo off. 

This combination of good and bad elements is characteristic of 
most of the landing sites. All of them are usable, but few are any 
better than adequate. 

The after-action intelligence reports for other sites include such 
notes as: ‘Very difficult approach due to mud bars parallel to beach”’ 
“Poor holding ground for LCU’s under maximum length of cable 
paid out’’; “3%-foot shoals located 1% miles off landing beach.’”’ At 
a point east of Point Barrow, the depth of water inshore may vary as 
much as 6 feet due to ice action. That is a practical Archimedes 
bathtub. At other locations, cargo must be transported from ship 
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to shore, over a bar, across a lagoon, and then over muskeg to reach 
firm ground. At these places, tracked landing vehicles are essential. 

By way of contrast, at a landing site on Baffin Island, a Navy LSD 
(landing ship, dock) carrying an Army task team with its equipment, 
grounded approximately 50 yards from shore—yet the depth of water 
astern was so great that the stern anchor could not be used. It was 
too deep merely the distance between the front of the ship and the 
back of it. Elsewhere, the water was so deep along shore that cargo 
ships could not anchor and had to keep underway while landing craft 
were loading alongside. 

Adverse ice conditions were encountered on the Baffin Island coast, 
in Foxe Basin, and in northern Alaska. Ice conditions on the Baffin 
coast were worse than expected, as the result of a warm and early 
spring in the polar region, which released a large amount of floating 
ice into Davis Strait. This floating ice reached the central eastern 
coast of Baffin Island during early August, and only very resolute 
seamanship on the part of landing craft operators made landings at 
some points on this coast possible. 

Foxe Basin was also difficult to enter because the ice moving out 
from the upper basin blocked the narrow mouth into Hudson Strait. 
Icebreakers forced the pack and got the cargo ship convoy through 
in 1955. In 1956, however, we are scheduling the entrance to Foxe 
Basin a couple of weeks later in the season, to give the ice a chance to 
clear, and thus reduce the danger of damage to shipping. 

Ice conditions on the north Alaska coast depend upon seasonal 
weather conditions. If the wind is northeasterly—as it was for several 
weeks in 1955—the polar ice pack moves onshore and stavs there 
until the wind changes. For almost 3 weeks last summer, discharge 
operations in the Point Barrow area and eastward for several hundred 
miles were completely stopped by ice. 

And at that time it was touch and go. We thought we would 
have to winter in there and try to get the Air Force to airlift our per- 
sonnel out of there or just camp there for the winter. However, 
the wind changed and they were able to get out almost at the last 
minute. 

Ice in the central Canada sector was not as serious a problem as it 
was elsewhere during the 1955 operation, although only additional 
experience will indicate whether the 1955 conditions were normal or 
unusually favorable in this area. At any rate, it appears that ice in 
the central Canada sector can be countered by use of shallow draft 
shipping. The winter ice runs to 30 or 40 feet in thickness and 
grounds well offshore, leaving a channel inshore which is free and 
safe for cargo ships drawing up to about 15 feet—and, of course, for 
landing draft. 

Despite the hazards attendant upon taking a nonprofessional work- 
ing force, with only a limited amount of training, into this difficult 
and dangerous working area, the transportation support forces in 
1955 did not suffer a single fatality incident to discharge operations. 
This is a fine record for the junior officers and noncoms, as well as for 
the men who worked under their supervision. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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1956 DEW LINE SUPPORT OPERATION 


Colonel Gotp. The 1956 DEW line support operation, for which 
the Army is now preparing, will be generally comparable with the 
1955 operation. There will be some differences in detail. 

For example, in 1955 a considerable part of the construction mate- 
rial, including such things as prefabricated buildings, was procured in 
Canada. The use of Canadian ports for outloading was obviously 
desirable, and almost 60,000 measurement tons for the eastern sector 
was assembled and loaded at Halifax, under the supervision of the 
New York Port of Embarkation. In 1956, nearly all the material to 
be delivered to the DEW line will be procured in the United States. 
It is mostly technical equipment and has to be procured here. ‘There- 
fore, in 1956, Canadian ports will not be employed for outloading. 

The primary difference between cargo operations in 1955 and in 
1956 will be in the handling of petroleum products. All POL require- 
ments in 1955 were delivered in drums. And you can appreciate 
the difficulty there. It just means soldiers have to literally jackass 
the stuff off the landing craft and at great pain put it where it can be 
used. This year we will use gravity flow for tanker delivery and get 
it there in bulk. Present plans call for the delivery of approximately 
13,500,000 gallons of diesel fuel in bulk during 1956. The delivery of 
bulk fuel to undeveloped beach sites creates some unusual lighterage 
requirements. , 

The ideal way is to get a tanker to shore and throw a line and pump 
it into shore tanks. But we cannot do that this year because of the ice 
hazard. The ice would cut the lines. So we cannot use direct 
discharge to shore tanks except in a few places. In other places, 
particularly in the central Canada sector, we may be able to get 
LST’s, which can go almost around the world without refueling and 
which use the same kind of diesel fuel that the contractor uses, to 
discharge bulk diesel fuel direct to shore tanks. However, at the 
majority of the sites, some form of small lighterage will be required. 
If we cannot get the LST’s close enough, we have our new method 
which we devised for this year and which we believe will be successful. 

In the area west of Point Barrow, 2 LCU’s and 3 fuel barges will 
be used. From Point Barrow to, but not including, Barter Island, 
2 additional LCU’s will be provided. All of these LCU’s—a small 
craft about 120 feet long—will be equipped with four 10,000-gallon 
skid-mounted tanks apiece. Fuel will be pumped from the tankers 
into the landing craft, moved to the shoreline by the landing craft, 
and there pumped into the beach tanks. For the area eastward from 
Barter Island to the 93d meridian, direct discharge from LST’s will 
be used wherever possible, but we are also providing twelve 56-foot 
landing craft, each equipped with a 6,000-gallon skid-mounted tank, 
for use when necessary. 

In the eastern sector 6 LCU’s, each equipped with two 15,000 
gallon tanks, will be employed for bulk POL lighterage. This ar- 
rangement was decided upon after extensive consideration by the staff 
and operating agencies involved. A comparison of the effectiveness 
of the various tank arrangements will be one valuable byproduct of 
the 1956 DEW line operations. 

You may wonder why we are doing it differently in different places. 
A lot has to do with the experience of the personnel. We will find out 
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which is best. The commanding officer of any task force will always 
be permitted to use his own experience and background and will not 
be bound to a standard doctrine. 

A few other special cargo-handling problems will also arise in 1956. 
A considerable amount of the cargo will be extremely fragile, and, 
at the same time, large and bulky. The troops who will conduct the 
1956 operations are being given special training in the handling of 
such cargo. 

The total amount of cargo to be delivered to DEW line sites in 1956 
will be somewhat less than the 1955 workload, according to present 
estimates. For this reason, and because last year’s experience in the 
in the area has permitted us to foresee the operating problems more 
clearly, the size of the transportation forces will be reduced consider- 
ably. Nevertheless, the DEW line operation will remain an extremely 
expensive undertaking. 

And I would like to call your attention for a moment to the chart 
over there which gives an idea of the logistics involved, the amount 
of personnel, and the type of special equipment that we need. You 
see, this is not an economical operation. If we could go down that 
line and take our time with it, we would not need the number of land- 
ing teams or material we have here, but we have to hit every place at 
the same time and get out at the same time. At Beaufort Sea that 
ice pack is so unpredictable, while you might have 6 weeks to go in 
and get out you cannot depend on it. So it cannot be an economical 
operation. 

The total operating season is only about 6 weeks in most places, 
and that 6 weeks is not all available as operating time. For central 
Canada, for instance, 6 weeks is the total time which elapses between 
the eastward and the westward passing of Point Barrow. During 
that 6 weeks, ships have to sail about 1,200 miles eastward through 
dangerous waters, discharge their cargo and return. The actual period 
available for discharge operations at most locations is, therefore, a 
matter of only a few days. There is only limited opportunity for a 
task team to complete the job at one site, then move on along the 
coast to other locations. Accordingly, each task team has a mission 
involving only 2 or 3 contiguous locations, and a relatively large number 
of task teams must be provided. Having only 1 year’s experience in 
the area, we do not know the normal limits within which we can 
afford to take changes on expanding the working time for each team. 
Obviously, in future years our weather intelligence will be improved, 
and we hope to be able eventually to increase the working time of 
each team and to reduce the total strength of the forces commensu- 
rately. 

We may also look forward to some improvements in operating 
methods in the far north and hope that from these strenuous annual 
trials of men and materiel there will be produced better TC doctrine 
and equipment. We must be on the lookout always for methods of 
handling more cargo in a shorter time with fewer men, and in DEW 
line support, as well as in the longer established Arctic resupply 
operations, we have the means to develop new ideas and test them 
definitively. 

One of the greatest problems in peacetime is finding exercises which 
put men and methods to test comparable with those of wartime. 
The type of forces and the number of forces involved in transporta- 
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tion support of DEW line are on the order of those required to sup- 
port the landing of an assault force on hostile shores during war. 

Except for the Inchon landing, we have not had the opportunity for 
an exercise on such a scale since World War II. Not even in World 
War II were forces deployed over such a vast area for more or less 
simultaneous operations. Exercises such as the DEW line support 
operation afford a superb test of the multitude of factors involved in 
a very large operation—from the level of skills produced by our service 
schools to the effectiveness of command coordination at the task 
force headquarters level. 

DEW line began as a two-season operation, with construction 
materiel to be delivered in 1955 and technical equipment in 1956. It 
now appears that construction may continue into future years, and, 
as the line is built and goes into operation, considerable military 
resupply operations will be 1 required. 

People will have to eat, they will have to have fuel, and they will 
have to have new equipment from time to time. 


PERSONNEL 


The strength of the Transportation Corps is being increased 

moderately to meet these requirements, and one of the most signifi- 
cant results of this increase is that the training in over-the-shore 
operations, which the project affords, will not be lost to the Army. 
The Engineer, Quartermaster and Chemical troops who performed 
the greater part of the task in 1955, have now returned to their own 
services and their primary duties. They performed magnificently 
and had an interesting and rewarding experience; but the Army has 
cained little advantage from that experience. In future years, 
Transportation Corps units will be available to perform these tasks 
and each year’s operation will further improve the quality of those 
units and their readiness to perform mobilization missions. 

The personnel who will compose the stevedoring forces for the 1956 
DEW line support operation arrived at the Transportation Training 
Center late in March, for organization into Transportation Corps 
units and for technical training. These men, in the main, have no 
prior transportation experience. They consist of levied personnel 
and are a cross section of the Army. The training cycle will be cur- 
tailed to 94% weeks—a period considerably less than is desirable. 
During that time, training will proceed around the clock, 7 days a 
week. The majority of the men are typical American soldiers— 
willing, hardworking, adaptable. The task itself is rather romantic, 
and will interest most of the men, and this will certainly make the 
training grind more rewarding. The end product of the training, 
however, will not be a select force. We shall put into the field 
task force comparable with the kind of force we should have for a 
similar operation in wartime—a group of citizen soldiers given the 
best training possible in a short period of time, well led and ready 
to put out their best efforts for as long as the job requires. 

I have appreciated this opportunity of appearing before the com- 
mittee and shall be happy to answer any questions you may have on 
this subject. 

Mr. Srx#s.- Colonel Gold, you have made a very interesting state- 
ment on a subject that is extremely important to the security of this 
Nation. We will have some questions to ask you, of course. 
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General Lawton, do you wish to complete the presentation regarding 
additional fund requirements before we start questioning? Do you 
want to bring in your statement on the Reserve Forces Act require- 
ments? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the requirements of the Reserve 
Forces Act and the DEW line requirements are both contained in my 
statement that I made earlier. 

Mr. Srkes. You have no further statement to submit? 

General Lawton. General Watson is here to answer questions in 
that regard if the committee desires. 

Mr. Sikes. But you have no further statement? 

General Lawton. No, sir. 


END STRENGTH FISCAL YEAR 1956 AND FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Srxes. For purposes of the record let us be sure we are clear 
on the strength figures at the beginning and end of the fiscal year. 
Prior to the inclusion of additional forces which you now are requesting 
funds for, what would have been the end strength in fiscal 1956 and 
the end strength in fiscal 1957? 

GENERAL Lawton. General Watson, will you take that question, 
please? 

General Watson. Mr. Chairman, the figure for the end of 1956 
prior to the request for an increase in DEW line for 1956 and an in- 
crease in reserve forces support for 1956 would have been 1,034,300. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the end of fiscal 1956 before the new require- 
ments? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What will be the year end 1956 figure if the new require- 
ments are honored? 

General Watson. 1,040,250. 

Mr. Sikes. What would have been the year end figure, fiscal 1957, 
prior to the new requirements you are not submitting? 

General Watson. If we had received no increase for DEW line or 
for Reserve Forces Act support in 1956 or 1957, our end strength 
would have been 1,034,500. 

Mr. Srxes. At the end of fiscal 1957? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What will be the year end figure, fiscal 1957, if your 
present request is granted? 

General Watson. At the end of 1957 our strength would be 
1,045,300. If I may, I will state the totals for DEW line and for 
Reserve Forces Act support. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Watson. The DEW line increase would be 2,600 and the 
Reserve Forces Act increase would be 8,200. 

Mr. Stxes. These are small changes and I do not think there is 
any doubt but that this committee will honor your request. We have 
no desire to cripple the effectiveness of the Army. We want to see 
this country have the strongest Army possible commensurate with 
requirements. But this goes back to the ups and downs of military 
strengths that have so long characterized this country’s military 
policies. We build up one year and tear down the next. It costs a 
great deal of money and it is not conducive to the most effective type 
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of military organization. It has a bad morale effect, it has a bad 
efficiency effect, and it has a bad economy effect. 


UNDESIRABILITY ON CONSTANT REVISIONS IN STRENGTH 


How does it happen this request comes to us so late? General 
Lawton, when did this request come to you for transmission to the 
committee? 

General Lawton. I received the official notification of this request 
either the end of last week or the first of this week. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you receive it substantially at the same time this 
committee received it from the President? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Somebody in the Department or the White House 
determined early in 1956 that there should be an upward revision in 
the size of the Army, for some good reason, of course, but the decision 
came very late. The committee has no desire to censure anybody 
present for this. You could not come to us and ask for this change in 
strength until you received authorization to do so. This committee 
had no inkling that such a re quest would be made until quite recently. 
We are caught in the same situation that you are. Congress desires 
to go along with the De partment of Defense and with the administra- 
tion in these strength figures that are considered by them to be most 
desirable. We sometimes have serious misgivings because of the 
factors that I have pointed out. We do not feel that there is a 
necessity for this constant up and down revision. 


MSTS TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 


General Lawton, you pointed out that these estimates do not 
include MSTS transportation charges in support of dewline. What 
provision has been made for these charges? 

General Lawton. Under the agreements with the Air Force, that 
is a charge paid for by the Air Force. It amounts to about $20 
million. That is my understanding. 


RESERVE FORCES ACT TRAINERS 


Mr. Stxes. Were any Reserve Forces Act trainers included in the 
original budget? 

General Lawton. No, sir, not as such. Not earmarked separately 
and apart from the unit structure of the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the training load of 6-month trainees estimated 
to be on board as of June 30, 1956? 

General Watson. That estimate is 16,600. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. I quote from page 3 of General Lawton’s statement: 


If the input of 6-month trainees is as high as we have planned and budgeted 
for in RPA, and ANG, an additional increase in military personnel and funds 
will be required unless we are at a later date to be forced to take away from 
our combat strength. 
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Now, what training load estimate was used in planning and budget- 
ing these two appropriations, General Lawton, or General Watson? 

General Watson. The full load of onboard at any given time of 
50,000. 

Mr. S1xes. Why were these two appropriations considered on a 
different basis? 

General Watson. The directive from the Secretary of Defense to 
the Army last fall was that in the matter of requesting increased 
personnel, and the necessary funds therefor, in support of the training 
requirement of the 6-month RFA trainee, that the Army would use 
as a basis known loads, or those which were projected into the im- 
mediate future rather than the full maximum load of 50,000. That 
was our governing directive in that matter, and we have followed 
through on that basis. 

The other two appropriations were prepared on a different basis. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You may submit a more complete answer. 

General Lawton. I will submit it, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


1. The programed input into the 6-month training has been set at 100,000 
ye year, 88,000 for the USAR and 12,000 for the ANG. Funds requested in the 

PA fiscal year 1957 budget estimates, provide for thefull input of 88,000 in order that 
the recruiting effort can be pushed vigorously and the reserve units can be built 
up to required strength as rapidly as possible. In the case of the ANG, funds al- 
lowed hy OSD, while not specifically restricting input into the 6-month training 
program, left no alternative to the Department of the Army but to reduce the input 
to 7,500 per year. However, our program goal is still set at 12,000. 

2. The original estimates for RFA, RPA, and NG were based on the premise 
that the goal of 100,000 trainees under RFA would be reached in fiscal year 1957. 
Based on the 6-month training period and an even flow of intake (which was used 
to produce an average inasmuch as there could be no other predictable input to 
produce any better average) we arrived at a training load of 50,000 trainees 
throughout the year. 

3. In the case of the MPA and M. and O. appropriations, which provide active 
Army trainees for the 6-month training program, the OSD did not permit the 
Department of the Army to budget initially for the increased trainer load but if 
and when there was a demonstrated need due to an actual increased 6-month 
trainee load, then the Army would be authorized to submit a request for addi- 
tional strength and supplemental funds. This has been done partially by the 
request for funds in the President’s communication of April 9, 1956, which pro- 
vides for 8,200 of the 16,800 military spaces estimated as needed for the total 
implementation of the RFA, 1955, 


Mr. Stxes. Does the Army have any assurance that it will be able 
to request additional military personnel and funds for trainees if 
needed so as to not to take away from combat strength? 

General Warson. Our assurance on that is we will be allowed to 
request an increase in case of an onboard load, or a predictable load 
in the fairly approximate future. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINERS 


Mr. Stxes. How many trainers will you require? 

General Watson. I would like to explain, sir, the requirement for 
additional personnel in the implementation of the Reserve Forces Act 
involves three categories of personnel, first, the trainers proper—the 
individuals who are actually engaged in the training of the 6 months’ 
trainee, second, overhead personnel who are required at any installa- 
tion where there is an increase in population, and the third is addi- 
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tional unit advisors who are required due to the increase in the number 
of Reserve units which are an outgrowth of the greater numbers of 
Reserve personnel which we will have in our Reserve components. 
So there are actually three categories within this total term we use of 
RFA augmentation. I would then on that basis state we will need an 
estimated sixteen to seventeen thousand additional military personnel 
for the full load, plus some 3,000 civilians. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it your expectation that if additional trainers are 
needed, you will be able to come back to Congress for an augmentation 
of Army strength rather than to take away from other Army activities? 

General Watson. It is our belief we will be so permitted, sir. I 
would like to clarify a point—— 

Mr. Sixes. It would be a somewhat difficult thing, if I understand 
the Army structure, to take these trainers away from other activities 
when you consider the low level of strength at which the Army must 
now operate. 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And if you were not to interfere seriously with other 
Army activities, you would find it necessary to come back to Congress 
for additional strength; would you not? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you wish to add anything to that? 

General Watson. I would like to make a statement on the matter 
of additional personnel required. That is in addition to our currently 
authorized strength, we are not now as of this moment authorized 
additional personnel for the Reserve Forces Act requirement except 
for approximately 4,000 which we have been told informally will be 
approved. So the figures I gave previously are the full requirement 
for the Reserve Forces Act imple mentation and support. ‘Those are 
not in addition to anything which we have been given for Reserve 
Forces Act purposes. In other words, the full figure comes to some 
20,000 personnel for the support of the Reserve Forces Act. 


BASIS FOR COMPUTING ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. Would you, General Lawton, explain in more detail 
your statement on page 3, which reads as follows: 

The estimates for both military personnel appropriation and maintenance and 
operation are based on selected armywide factors applicable to DEW line and 
Reserve Forces Act as appropriate. In the case of Reserve Forces Act, the 
military personnel appropriation standard factors are a little too high, and have 
been scaled down because the input to replace higher ranking trainers will consist 
entirely of inductees at the lower grade levels. 

General Lawron. In the military personnel appropriation, in com- 
puting the requir ements, DCS for Personnel took the various average 
factors for 1957 under the budget program as outlined in our request 
and in my statement on page 2, and modified those factors to accord to 
the conditions that would be applicable to the additional personnel re- 
quested for the augmentation to take care of the Reserve Forces Act. 
One modification is due to the fact that all these people would be in the 
continental United States, for example. The others, as I brought out 
in my statement, the people used as instructors in the Reserve Forces 
Act would be noncommissioned officers, whereas the people coming 
in would be brought in as inductees and would not receive promotion 
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of comparable grades during this period of 1 year for which we are 
budgeting. 

I would be glad to have the DCS for Personnel representative dis- 
cuss that in further detail as they have the breakout of each one of 
these programs. 

Mr. Sikes. I think you might do that for the record, just to clarify 
the record. 

Put in a statement on it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

In estimating the Reserve Forces Act cost, the standing military personnel 
appropriation factors were modified as follows: 

Officers. —The CONUS per capita cost was used for an average grade structure. 

Enlisted personnel.—F actors for pay and allowances, subsistence, and clothing 
were scaled down in consideration of the lower grade structure and the nature of 
the duty involved. Cost factors were excluded for such items as MSTS, foreign- 
duty pay, reenlistment allowances, incentive pay for hazardous duty, station 
allowances, lump-sum terminal leave, severance pay, and mileage upon separation 
from service. 

Mr. Stkes. Colonel Gold, how do the DEW line people account 
for the Russian broadcasts which so accurately portray the progress 
and activities along the DEW line? 

Colonel Goup. I have heard of that, but I am not an intelligence 
expert, and I can’t answer that question. 

We get as good information from them as they must from us. The 
methods of collating and compiling that are beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


REPLACEMENT OF TRAINERS 


Mr. Ritey. General Watson, do I understand the trainers for the 
Reserve Forces will be drawn from personnel in the Army that are 
experienced, and then that void that has been created will be filled 
with inductees that will be trained over again to take the place of 
these experienced men? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rizey. I recall last year this committee suggested that was 
going to happen. 

Do you think we have saved any money by this procedure? 

Do you have any estimates that would indicate whether or not you 
think we have saved any money by reducing the Army and then 
building it back up again? 

General Watson. I know of no estimates, sir, that we could apply 
to that problem in the way of determining whether or not a saving 
has been made. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no question in my mind but that we have lost 
a great deal of experience, because certainly these new men are not 
going to be as efficient and as well trained and as proficient as the men 
that you dispensed with during the past 10 or 12 months. 


SOURCE OF SHIPS 


Colonel Gold, does the Air Force rent these convoy ships and supply 
ships from the Navy? 

Where do you get the ships? 

Colonel Gotp. You have heard of MSTS, I am sure. 
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Mr. Rirey. I have. 

Colonel GoLp. We are the representative for the Air Force in book- 
ing their Air Force-sponsored cargo with MSTS. Then MSTS has a 
variety of sources. They have some of their own ships; they get some 
ships from the fleet ; they get some from the Maritime Administration ; 
and they charter others on a time charter. 

Mr. Ritey. A combination of commercial, Maritime, and Navv? 

Colonel Gop. That is right. 

Mr. Riney. To a certain extent MSTS is really a contracting firm. 

Colonel Gop. I would say that would be a pretty good description 
of it. It is a Government agency that has many commercial impli- 
cations. 

Mr. Rivey. All of these goods are prepared by the Army, out- 
loaded by the feos and then unloaded by the Army and deposited 
at the place where the Air Force needs them? 

Colonel Gouip. That is right, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


Mr. Ritey. How long a construction period do you have up in this 
area? What period of activity do you have? 

Colonel Gotp. They work all year round—the commercial con- 
tractors do. We have to get the material up in the summertime so 
they can work on it during the winter 

Mr. Ritey. I mean what period of activity do you have for trans- 
porting, or getting logistic support to the project? 

Colonel Gotp. The activity phase would be when we sail in July 
and when we come back in October, but prior to that time we have to 
assemble the cargo and get it ready for sailing. 

Mr. Riney. But your actual delivery period is just about 90 days? 

Colonel Goup. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. There is a great deal of planning and work that has to 
¢o into it in order to avail yourself of that limited time. 

Colonel Gotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood? 


VALUE OF DEW LINE 


Mr. Fioop. I am not sure that you are the people to discuss this 
with, but since vou are participating in it, you might have some kind 
of an opinion on it. 

Did you ever hear of the Maginot line? 

Colonel Goutp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, | am sure that the proper appropriation commit- 
tees of the French Chamber of Deputies sat through meetings like this 
at great length when someone was thinking up the Maginot line. | 
know all the press and the Army and everybody made quite a to-do 
about the thing. Of course, it was a monumental bust. It produced 
a defense entirely foreign to the French Army. There are people at 
the high levels in military training who say it was one of the most 
evil things that ever happened to the great French Army in 1,000 
vears; it “destroved them. They were garrison troops and they sent 
them up to these concrete bunkers for 1,000 miles, or more, and of 
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course the Germans just paid no attention to them at all. It is the 
classical story we tell of the mailman, the landlord, and the dog. The 
mailman came in the gate and the landlord said ‘Don’t worry about 
the dog, he won’t bite you.” 

The mailman said, “I know it, you know it, but what about the 
dog?” 

The Germans paid no attention to this achievement. They went 
over it and under it and destroyed it with new modern weapons. Of 
course, that is not your business. This is an Air Force project, isn’t 
it? 

Colonel Goutp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But from what little you know about the entire opera- 
tion, is there any conversation at all about whether or not this was a 
good idea, whether the people in the Air Force, or your people on the 
ground thought it would work? Are you just a Transportation Corps 
officer and you don’t think you should tell us anything about what 
went on, or can you tell us? I am concerned about a low-level 
opinion, and you are a pretty low transportation man. Do you have 
any opinions? Are you supposed to express anv? If you are not, 
say so. 

Colonel Goip. From my low level, my opinion is it will add greatly 
to the national defense of our country, 

Mr. Froop. Defense gains what? 

Colonel Gotp. The purpose for which the distant early line is being 
constructed. 

Mr. Firoop. What is the purpose? 

Colonel Gop. That is to become aware of enemy air activity in 
time to give sufficient warning to our population centers so adequate 
provision can be made to compensate for it. 

Mr. Fitoop. Well—— 

Mr. Srxes. Doesn’t that amount to this: We are having to move 
our warning line further northward as Russian capability for attack 
increases, so we will have enough time to get some defense actions 
underway if an attack comes. Until a couple of years ago, we didn’t 
have equipment that would function up there. Now we have it, so 
we are getting it far enough north to be most readily usable and most 
effective against new, fast. planes? 

Colonel Gop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. That is about all there is to it. 

reneral Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Provided the attack comes that way. 

Mr. Sixes. That is quite a long strip there. 

Mr. Fioop. If the attack comes from that way, this obviously 
would have certain values. If it comes from some other direction, 
it has no value whatsoever. Everybody understands that. 

Mr. Sixes. Again, if it doesn’t come from that way, it is going to 
have to come the long way round. That is the direct way. That is 
the way it would logically come, so it would be conceivably more 
difficult from some other direction if it is going to be a massive at- 
tack. If it is going to be a line of submarines up and down the coast, 
that is a horse of another color. 

Mr. Fioop. And provided the attack is launched from Russia. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. If I were the Russians, that is the last place in the 
world I would launch it from against the United States, but I am not 

Russian. 

Mr. Srxzs. It is one of those holes you can’t leave unplugged. 

Mr. Fioop. Out of an abundance of caution, this line must be 
thrown up, and we are satisfied, are we, that the costs are com- 
mensurate with the expected value of defense, or are we? Must we 
put it there regardless of the cost? Are we in that position? Re- 
gardless of how much this cost within reason—not within reason— 
regardless of how much this cost, the geography as between Russia 
and the United States is such that this DEW line must be put up, is 
that it? 

Mr. Sixes. I am not the witness, but I know a little about this, 
and we are going to pay when all the chips are down $1 billion for 
another hour’s warning, but it will probably be worth it. 

Mr. Firoop. All right. As usual around here, I have my doubts 
about the value of the entire operation. If we are talking about 
full-scale war—and I take it for granted this DEW line warning 
system has value only vis-a-vis a full scale global war, or a major 
attack against continental United States by Russia, and it is my 
opinion if and when that would occur this would be an auxiliary 
operation at the most because it is so patently and obviously a line of 
attack. 

If this advanced early warning system was not there, then it would 
be an invitation for the major attack to come from that area. I mention 
these things, and I point this out, not in criticism of the concept of 
the advance DEW line which obviously is necessary and will serve a 
major purpose for warning, but I want to be the beacon voice, or the 
clarion voice to assure the Army and this committee and the country 
that anybody that thinks for a minute that by putting up this $1 billion 
warm of defense mechanism in this area you can sleep peacefully 
behind it, if there is any such thinking, I doubt very much if there is. 
But if by any chance there is such a thing in this country at any 
level by anyone, they must be disabused of it, that this is at the very 
most, regardless of what the cost, a temporary expediency for us to 
grasp at a few hours at the outside of warning. It is nothing more 
or nothing less. 

MORALE 


What were your experiences with the troops who were working 
there on the ships and during the landing operations with reference 
to feeding and sickness and treatment of sickness and general morale? 
What generally do you have to say on all phases of military operations 
having to do with the troops, their thinking, their care, their reactions, 
so on, so forth, the whole broad scope of military operations with 
reference to the military personnel? 

Colonel Goup. I would say it was superb as far as morale was con- 
cerned, the general contentment of the troops and the way they were 
taken care of. They suffer hardships. This is not exactly an area 
where you can expect to live under Waldorf-Astoria conditions. They 
have good meals. Their berthing facilities aboard the naval vessels 
and commercial vessels were certainly up to a standard that would 
satisfy you gentlemen as representatives of the parents of the boys 
concerned, As a matter of fact, we received reenlistments for the 
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Transportation Corps from other branches of the service based on the 
favorable reaction up there. 

Mr. Fioop. Fellows who didn’t know any better. 

Colonel Goip. I don’t think it was that. They felt they were 
doing something—they had a purpose in what they were doing. 

Mr. Fioop. Being regular eager beavers. 

Colonel Goin. I won’t say that. They felt what they were doing 
had a definite purpose to the welfare of their country, and they were 
glad to be up there. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. I found morale quite high in the area. The men are 
kept busy. They know they have an important job. They don’t 
like ita bit. I think everyone I talked to from my part of the country 
wanted to know if I could get them out of there, but they have high 
morale. They are not complaining about their assignment. They 
know they are doimg an important job and they are kept busy, and 
those things are important. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SPECIAL TASK FORCE 


Mr. FLroop. What about the concept of a special task force trained 
for this purpose, and this purpose alone in the sense that the Germans 
trained an Africa corps, in the sense that special troops are trained by 

various nations for special purposes? Do the transportation people 
have in mind setting up a special body of troops? 

Colonel Gouv. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Devoted to this particular kind of service, or is this to 
be integrated into the operation of the Transportation Corps as just 
one more phase of your operations? 

Colonel Goup. The latter, sir, because we are training and condi- 
tioning ourselves to operate anywhere in the world where we are 
needed. 

DELAY IN STUDY AND OPERATION IN THE ARCTIC 


Mr. Fioop. If that is true, let us examine this—by the way, your 
statement is one of the most interesting, and one of the best written 
statements that has been before this committee. This is an extremely 
good show on the statement. I don’t know how you could have 
explained this fascinating operation in a more lucid, or interesting 
manner. You have the touch of O. Henry all through it. Since you 
dramatize so much the difficulties which ‘actually exist—and I don’t 
say you overplayed your hand any; I am sure you underplayed it— 
but you told us that up in Alaska in the Operation Corrode in 1953, 
we had these test operations up there to discover whether or not this 
line would ever be practical. At the same time, you also told us in 
your statement that the Transportation Corps were operating in 
support of the Air Force along the Alaskan coast, and in northern 
Alaska for some time, and are still doing so. 

Why were you so surprised then that all things being equal, and 
the farther north you would go the colder it would get and the more 
difficult it would get; why are you so amazed and surprised; and why 
do you stress so much the hazards and difficulties and what not that 
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you actually discovered when you got there? What did you expect 
to find, rose gardens, or what? 

Colonel Gop. I suppose, sir, because we had a tremendous fleet 
at stake, and many lives at stake, and nobody had been there 
before 

Mr. Fioop. Now, let me stop you there and ask you in one word 
a breathtaking question—why not? Strike out the ‘‘not’’—just why? 

Colonel Goip. Because it is such a desolate area no one had any 
reason to go there. 

Mr. Fioop. You had reasonable cause to believe as a result of the 
experiments being conducted on the northern Alaskan coast which 
you describe as area 1, and Operation Corrode in 1953, that if this 
operation became a success, if it was decided as a result of that opera- 
tion to extend the advance warning line from north Alaska all the 
way across Canada to Camp Dyer, sooner of later if that became 
necessary, that area would have to be worked in. Don’t you think 
that somebody—I don’t know whether it is the Transportation Corps 
of the Army engineers, or the Boy Scouts—but doesn’t it occur to you, 
and to simplify the operation, to expedite the operation, to remove 
some of this lamentable burden you protest so vehemently, that should 
have been examined between 1953 and the time your convoy hit 
that coast? 

Colonel Goup. You see, sir; it is hard to get there. In order to 
start that line, they first had to fly in with very small aircraft and 
have a few men on board to use shovels and small equipment to 
prepare a landing field for a larger plane, a C-47, which then came 
in with a very small tractor which prepared a landing strip whereby 
a four-engine C—54 could come in, and that brought with it a D 
tractor which could plow a long ice strip that a C—124 could come in on. 
But before that painstaking task was done, there was no way we 
could go in there. 

Mr. FLoop. How did you finally get there? 

Colonel GoLtp. Well— 

Mr. FLoop. You went to the Navy and said give me an old second- 
hand ship you are not using. You took out from Seattle and in 
several weeks you got up through Foxe, and Davis Strait, and you 
passed through the straits along the Arctic coast there of Canada, 
and from Seattle you went through the straits into the same area, 
finally got there? All I want to know is why didn’t somebody during 
the 2 years think it worth while to send a task force in a limited way, 
of course, or maybe not, but at least in some way why didn’t the 
Canadians and the Americans and the British, or just the Canadians, 
or just the Americans, or both 

Colonel Gotp. We did go up there. 

Mr. Fioop. If that was not a Transportation Corps job, say so. 
[ don’t care whose job it was. I am beating you over the Saal 
because you are sitting in the chair. Maybe it wasn’t your business 
anvhow. I don’t know. It was somebody’s. 

Mr. Sixes. There is a full committee meeting. We will adjourn 
until 1 o’clock. You can answer that when we return. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. Mr. Ford. 
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MILITARY STRENGTHS 


Mr. Forp. General Watson, what was the total Army strength 
on July 1, 1955? 

General Watson. 1,108,400. 

Mr. Forp. What was the total Army strength January 1, 1956? 

General Watson. 1,082,700. This is the December 31, 1955 
strength. 

Mr. Forp. What is the figure for April 1, 1956? 

General Watson. 1,063,500. This is the March 31, 1956 strength. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, according to the hearings last year 
reflected on page 224, your end strength for the fiscal year ‘1956 was 

to be 1,027,000? 

Genera: Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Were there any subsequent changes in that figure, and 
if so, what are they? 

General Watson. The subsequent changes to that was an addition 
of 7,500 for the SCARWAF function. 

Mr. Forp. When was that change? 

General Watson. The change itself is an end 1956 increase in end 
strength, but it was authorized by the memo of December of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

‘ Mr. Forp. The original budget submission for the fiscal year 1957 
indicated that at the end of fiscal year 1956 you would have 1,034,500? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That was indicated in the presentations by the Secretary 
of Defense and all subsequent witnesses up to this point. 

General Watson. If I may say, sir, and it is a relatively minor point, 
the end 1956 figure given at that time was 1,034,300. That is end 
1956. 1957, 1,034,500, which is a gain only of 200, but it is in the 
West Point cadets. 

Mr. Forp. Actually, according to the figures you have presented, 
based on our April 1 figure, this change in end strength for the fiscal 
year 1956 is not going to disturb, or upset your downward progression, 
is it? 

First, I should bring out, and I think it is important, the sub- 
mission we have before us now indicates your end strength for fiscal 
year 1956 will be 1,040,250; is that correct? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You have not reached that figure yet? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir, we have not. 

Mr. Forp. You have not reached the figure of 1,034,500 yet? 

General Watson. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that there has not been any revolutionary change 
taking place within the Army personnel structure by this revision in 
your end strength for fiscal year 1956—increasing it 5,950? There 
would not be any revolutionary changes in your end-strength figures, 
or your force structure by this minor variation? 

General Watson. There is no major overhaul, or reorganization 
involved in that. That statement is correct. Actually our changes 
in the Army are constantly with us. We have a qualitative change 
going on all the time where, as you know, we have men who have been 
trained being released and men being brought back in who have not 
been trained. That is one of the problems in the matter of providing 
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trainer requirements for the Reserve Forces Act program. We need 
trained men to do the job, but we only take men in who are untrained 
in order to enable us to meet the requirement. 

On the other hand, it is true we have increased our draft calls some- 
what in order to take care of this increased requirement at a time when 
we did not think we would have the increase. The requirement will 
exist at a time when heretofore we had programed people on board for 
that task, to put it differently. 

Mr. Forp. It is true you have not as of now reached the strength 
ficure of 1,027,000, nor the strength figure of 1,034,500, or the strength 
figure of 1,040,250? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is the increase in the proposed year end 
strength from 1,034,500 to 1,040,250 simply means you will not let 
people out as soon, or you may increase your draft calls between 
now and the end of the fiscal year? 

General Watson. Yes; that is the major implication. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have, purely for the benefit of the record 
in addition to the way the question has been answered, a tabular 
chart showing the trends that I have indicated. 

General Watson. Yes; we will furnish the chart. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Actual and projected strengths 
WCCGGE SiN en Rs fae ee ek cee a ere at ae aon ae tome 1, 108, 400 
Actual, Dee. 31, 1955_____- ene e eee SE pee. ot U4 So a 
Actual, Reseoet. IRN .cus p3iGer ii sab bis eaussweleuiewsq . 1, 063, 500 
Original projected fiscal year 1956 end strength___.._.._-..-_....-- 1, 027, 000 
Currently projected fiscal year 1956 end strength- isa ai ia tee 

Mr. Forp. Also in the hearings last year on the same page, page 
224, you indicated that during fiscal year 1956 you anticipated gains 
of 380,800 and losses of 455,600. 1 know that was an estimate. Has 
there been any substantial variation in that so far during this current 
fiscal year? 

Colonel INcmire. The gains are now estimated to be 389,700; the 
losses 457,800. These are the March 31 actual strengths. The 
difference between what was projected last year and what appears 
here I think primarily can be accounted for by the army assuming the 
SCARWAF mission. We brought in almost 20,000 people the Ist 
of March transferred from the Air Force to the Army, and we have 
had increased losses due to that. 

Mr. Forp. Were the SCARWAF personnel trained personnel? 

Colonel INGmire. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they were fully trained personnel; they 
were not recruits, or inductees? 

Colonel Incmire. Many of them were inductees, but it was a 
trained 20,000 people. They were units, and they had perhaps 
40-percent inductees in them. 

Mr. Forp. Not inductees that came from induction stations? 

Colonel Inecmire. Not newly inducted personnel. 

Mr. Forp. I get the impression then that you have not had to 
take as many directly from induction stations, and that you have 
been able to keep additional trained personnel who have been in the 
service previously? Certainly, your reenlistment rate figures would 
bear that out, there is no doubt about that. 
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Colonel INGmire. That is essentially correct. There could be a 
minor variation on that. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED REENLISTMENT RATE ON TRAINING LOAD 


Mr. Forp. When you have an increase in your reenlistment rate 
over and above what you forecast, does it impose a lesser burden upon 
what you anticipated your training load would be? 

General Watson. That is right, providing other things remain 
sn As far as that one factor is concerned, the answer is definitely 


“oy 9) 
es. 
Mr. Forp. So it is fair to assume that in fiscal year 1956 you have : 
had a lesser burden on your training program as such because you : 
have had a higher reenlistment rate? i 


General Watson. Solely within the framework of your question, 
the answer is ‘Yes’. As I implied a moment ago, there are other 
factors. The Reserve Forces Act itself this fiscal year has been an 
added burden. 


TRAINING REQUIREMENTS UNDER RESERVE FORCES ACT 


Mr. Forp. That was the next question I was going to ask. It is 
true also because of the enactment of the Reserve Forces Act an 
additional training burden has been imposed upon you? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The net result, however, is that there has not been any 
tremendous added burden upon the training program because of the 
Reserve Forces Act, over and above what you forecast. You have 
lost some of the burden due to your increased reenlistment rate. You ; 
have had some additional burden put on you because of the Reserve ' 
Forces Act. Do they not about nullify one another? There is 
certainly some degree of nullification in the two. 

General Watson. Those two factors have a compensating effect. i 
The extent to which they compensate each other we would have to t 
provide figures on in order to come out with any numerical balance, 
plus or minus. 

Mr. Miter. Is it not a fact that the increase in your enlistment 
rate has increased the quality of your forces in being; at least it has 
reduced the training load to some extent insofar as it has reduced the 
need to call in new material, but to offset that you are having a larger 
load of Reserve training which of course goes in the other direction? = 

General Watson. Yes. , 

Mr. Miniter. You could not say that one cancels out the other 
because it would be almost impossible to figure how much less train- 
ing you have to do when you get a man reenlisted here, there, and the 
other place. It certainly does tend to balance out. 

General Watson. They are compensating factors. I think that is . 
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Mr. Miuier. It does not necessarily reflect in positions, in bodies 

so to speak, that you need for training. & 
General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to have some tabular information . | 


showing month by month vour total strength, starting with July 1, 
1955. That would appear in one column. Then in the second 
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column your Reserve Forces Act personnel, those that have enlisted 
under the 6 months’ training program and who are actually on duty 
in training. 

General Watson. As trainees, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; who are in camp, or in all the camps on a first-of- 
the-month basis, just like the strength figures. 

General Watson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Active Army and RF A pe rsonnel 


Active Army| RFA Active Army RFA 
ilv 31, 1955_- 1, 119, 612 Jan. 31, 1956 1, O69, 756 3. 254 
({ugust 1, 122, 906 February 1, 059, 573 1. 680 
September 1, 108, 653 Mar. 31, 1956 1, 063, 495 O12 
October 1, 104, 167 943 A pril (estimated 1, O51, S06 6. 300 
November 1, 094, 079 1, 543 May (estimated) 1, 047, 800 8 800 
Dec. 31, 1955 1, O82, 697 2, 22% June (estimated 1, O40, 250 16, 600 


TIMING OF REQUEST 


\Ir. Foro. As I understood the testimony before the full sub- 
committee in January or February, the Army had not budgeted 
dollarwise, or personnel wise, for the additional burden that might 
be placed upon it because of the Reserve Forces Act; is that correct? 

General Watson. That is correct if we exclude the pay of the 
trainees which, as I understand it, was budgeted for in the Reserve 
appropriation and the National Guard appropriation, but the pay 
of active Army personnel was not budgeted for. 

Mr. Forp. The pay was not budgeted for the trainers, the over- 
head personnel, or the Reserve unit personnel in the field? 

General Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. However, it was anticipated, as I reeall the testimony 
that when a more definitive picture was available as to how the 
program was working that a request would be made for fiscal vear 
1957 for whatever funds and personnel would be needed? 

General Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this hearing bears out what we were 
told would be the case in the hearings held in January or February? 

General Watson. Yes. 

\ir. Forp. In vour position, I presume vou kept close contact with 
the development of the Reserve Forces Act situation so that vou know 
what the load would be as it went along, month to month? 

General Warson. Yes. We keep a constant running check on that 
and continually revise not onlv our figures on “on board” as against 
projected ones for any given period, but we approve our projections 
of what we have “fon board” in the future. 

Mr. Forp. You were not surprised by this request for 8,200 spaces 
lor this program in fiscal vear 1957; were vou? 

General Watson. No, sir. Actually, the increase for the military 
end strength of 8,200 total originated in my office. 

Mr. Foro. Were vou familiar with what the situation would be at 
he end of fiscal vear 1956 from the point of view of personnel? 

General Watson. Yes. 
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ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I presume you have made some adjustments in your 
programing for the remaining months of fiscal year 1956 as you have 
gone along knowing there was a gradual buildup from the Reserve 
Forces Act program? 

General Watson. Do you refer there to the adjustment in the per- 
sonnel required for the trainees and the other Reserve Forces Act 
activities? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Watson. Yes, we did make adjustments. Actually, we 
started this program by freezing in place the active Army trainers who 
formed the pool from which we would draw trainers for the Reserve 
Forces Act. Those individuals have actually provided the training 
corps for your present group which is engaged in Reserve Forces Act 
training. We have been unable to use those individuals in general 
Reserve units because they are needed in this activity. 


FORECAST STRENGTHS 


Mr. Forp. What do you forecast to be the ‘‘on board” strength dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957 under the Reserve Forces Act, bearing in mind the 
present trend? 

General Watson. These forecasts are subject to revision as we go, 
and they look into the future and they are not at this time at all firm, 
or final. 

Mr. Forp. As firm as you can get them today? 

General Watson. As firm as we can get them today; that is correct. 
For example, in September, we estimate that we will have a training 
load of some 27,000 6-month trainees. 

Mr. Forp. What do you forecast will be the situation 6 months 
later? 

General Warson. The December forecast is some 23,000, and 
that is a less valid figure than the one we presented in September. 
This is a reduction of the on board load of trainees caused by the 
seasonal variation. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate by the end of fiscal year 1957 you 
will have what you set as your target—50,000? 

General Watson. At this time, it looks like we will meet that goal. 

Mr. Forp. To do that job, did I understand you correctly that you 
need a training corps of trainers that will approximate 16,600? 

General Watson. Approximately 16,800, sir; military and some 
3,200 civilians, the total being about 20,000. 

Mr. Forp. Is that for the 27,000 you envisage in September, or for 
the 45,000 or 50,000 that you envisage later in the fiscal year? 

General Watson. That would be for the full load of 50,000, if and 
when we reach it, which I believe will not be before the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. Is this request for 8,200 within the 16,800? 

General Watson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Forp. The Army anticipates financing the remainder over and 
above the 8,200 from previously presented figures? 

General Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal year 1957? 
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General Watson. No, sir. This request for dollars which we are 
now reviewing at this meeting includes only the 8,200 military and if 
future requirements will justify our putting in for additional military 
personnel, it will be necessary to request the funds therefor as well. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your request here is for 8,200? 

General Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. To handle your training load? 

General Watson. Military personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Right. And that is based on the best foreseeable fore- 
cast you can make now for fiscal year 1957? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foro. If you subsequently get up to a figure of 45,000 or 50,000 
on board under the RFA; rather than 27,000 which you anticipate for 
September, then you will have to have additional funds to take you 
up to the 16,800? 

General Watson. Yes. I would like to make a point, that this 
8,200 increase takes us only through the June figure of 16,600 trainees. 
It does not take us to September. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand that. 

General Watson. Our request was that as of the end of June, we 
will have a requirement for 8,200 additional military personnel for 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. If our load continues to increase 
above the projected June figures, we will have to request additional 
personnel above the 8,200 military which we are discussing at this 
time. 

Mr. Forp. What do vou forecast vou will have on board under 
REA as of July 1, 1956? 

General Watson. 16,629. 

Mr. Forp. You are forecasting that in September you will have 
27,000? 

General Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. This request for an additional 8,200 in your strength 
ceiling is predicated on the 16,629? 

General Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If that increase goes up 27,000, what do you think 
you will need, then? 

General Watson. Our advance estimates for September, sir, have 
not yet been approved in the Army nor submitted to the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Just from your office? 

General Watson. From our office they show we will need on 
board in September 11,200 military personnel, roughly 3,000 over the 
June figure. I would like to point out that that includes not only 
the requirement for the added trainees we will have but also for the 
duty with civilian component units, the Reserve units formed as a 
result of this increased Reserve activity throughout the country. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell us how the 8,200 will be distributed and 
how the 11,200 will be distributed? 

General Watson. Yes, I have those. Shall I read them 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Watson. The breakdown of the 8,200 is as follows: For 
trainers and training centers, 6,900; for post overhead, 500; and for 
civilian component “duty, 800. Those are the Reserve units, that 
latter figure. 
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Our September projection, a total of 11,190, actually, personnel is 
broken down as follows: For trainers and training centers, 9,500; for 
post overhead, 700; and for civilian component duty, 990. 

Mr. Forp. Has this projection of yours been tied in with the 
projection that General Ginder’s office makes, for example? 

General Warson. Yes, sir; this is coordinated with his office. 

Mr. Forp. | believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Minuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DURATION OF ARMY DEW LINE MISSION 


Mr. Mituer. As I understand, one of the items that you gentlemen 
have discussed is the DEW line, for which the Army has a responsi- 
bility, the part the Transportation Corps plays in connection with the 
program, the changes that are taking place im that project, and that 
that is the reason for those items in this supplemental request? 

Colonel Gop. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. How long will the Army have a mission in connection 
with DEW line when it is established? Will it be a continuing Army 
function? 

Colonel Goip. From this meeting Major Case and I go to the 
Pentagon for a meeting to discuss our respnosibilities in 1957 and 
thence onward. So far as I know we will have a continuing mission. 

Mr. Mitier. That is your advance estimate? 

Colonel Gop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Will it be a substantial mission as it is during the 
construction phases, or will it be reduced? 

Colonel Goip. Tonnagewise it will not be substantial, but I would 
like to point out that just getting up there each year and getting in 
a position to discharge cargo in any quantity is a far more applicable 
criterion than the tonnages that have been discharged. Last year we 
got the major part of the construction equipment up there and this 
vear we hope to get the major part of the technical equipment up 
there. In that particular area our mission will be restricted to resup- 
ply, but there are other aspects to DEW line of a very highly classified 
nature which will, in my opinion, insure our continued support for the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Mixxer. In other words this is not in its entirely a 1-year mis- 
sion so far as you can determine? It is likely to be a substantial mis- 
sion of the Army for a good many years in the future? 

Colonel Goup. At least in the foreseeable future. 


COST OF DEW LINE UNDER REVISED PLANS 


Mr. Miter. Am I correct in the understanding that the revised 
plans will in the end be more economical than was originally pro- 
eramed, but because of speedup and changes there will be more funding 
required for 1957 than had originally been anticipated, though over 
the vears the cost will probably be less than had been originally 
estimated? 

Colonel Goup. Sir, I wish I could answer that question but I am 
not a fiseal man, I am an operating man, and [ cannot answer it. 
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Mr. Miuuer. | believe we got such a general state ment before the 
full committee, but you are not prepared to amplify it? 
Colonel Goin. No, sir. 


PROVISION FOR EXPANDED RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Mutter. Referring to the Reserve question, General, in the 
event that the Reserve program continues to prosper and grow as we 
are glad to see it start off, and should that trend continue - increase, 
will you have money in this budget to absorb the maximum that might 
develop. 

General Watson. No, sir, we will not, unless we elect to drop other 
programs. 

Mr. Miiter. Unless you absorb part of it, of course. In your 
advance planning, as I understood your answer to Mr. Ford’s ques- 
tions, even now you are only asking for what is very firm now and not 
vour best estimate as to what it may Sg in September’ 

' General Watsen. That is correct, 

Mr. Mitier. What is your plan at this time as to the financing of 
any increase that equals or exceeds your present advance estimates? 
What will the situation involve then? 

General Watson. As soon as we can justify our request, we will 
submit a request for authority for additional end strength and funds 
to accomplish the requirements of the increased training load. 

Mr. Miuurr. It occurs to me that if, the crucial time should arrive 

September, it would be a rather difficult time to attempt to get 
congressional action or action from the committee, and therefore 
without being overoptimistic and assuming that our hopes for the 
future of this program are justified, what are you going to do about it? 

General Watson. This is a personal opinion, sir, but it would seem 
to me it would be most appropriate for us to submit our request to 
the Department of Defense as early as we believe we can jusii/y the 
estimates on which those requests will have to be based. 

Mr. Mituer. There is nothing, it would seem to me, that would 
be more unfortunate if, as we hope, this program goes ahead and does 
accelerate, than to have some brakes put upon it. I have seen that 
happen in other activities. I remember once when the National 
Guard was going fine and they had to start cutting down, and once 
you go in reverse, even for a temporary time, it has a very unfortunate 
effect on the future, and 1 want to ask if vou feel it is safe to limit 
vour request at this time to less than your best estimate is you will 
need even in September? 

General Warson. In the first place, sir, I believe because of the 
extreme importance of the Reserve program that it would not feel the 
impact of that increased growth and a lack of authority to have addi- 
tional end strength and funds for personnel and support of the pro- 
gram. In other words, if such an eventuality faced us we would with- 
draw our efforts from other programs in order to insure that this one 
would not be set back. 

Mr. Mintzer. | hope you would, but at the same time some of these 
other gg weg are very important, and usually people are very sen- 
sitive to that sort of cut in their functions if they have an austere 
budget, as I hope is the case here. 
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I think perhaps the most important part of all is not the training 
of these men but welding them into relatively competent and pre- 
pared units, and in this second category that you speak of that must 
be available to go with the Reserve units as they are created and 
start functioning, it would be an awful blow to the program if, after 
the training, these men came home and had nothing to do. I think 
you should be sure that if the program prospers there is no technical 
obstacle that might destroy its momentum. 


MISSION OF VETERINARY CORPS 


Mr. Mixurr. One other thing about personnel. I think I should 
preface my remarks by saying I have had experience with and known 
many fine officers and men in the Veterinary Corps. The importance 
of their functions in the days of cavalry, with mule-drawn equipment, 
and so on, should not be minimized. 

But as the Army became more and more mechanized and motor 
vehicles became prevalent and tactics changed, a sort of an artificial 
duty was brought in to make use of the people in the Veterinary 
Corps, and they became meat inspectors, which is all many of them do. 
There are a few dogs to be taken care of, and I agree with Mr. Flood 
that there are places, even in these modern times, where some pack 
artillery or even squadron or cavalry, might be a good thing; but to 
have a whole corps of the Army with its principal mission inspecting 
meat impresses me and other members of this committee as not only 
quite uneconomical but cumbersome. 

What does it cost just to maintain a separate corps instead of having 
these functions blanketed into the overall medical service where 
needed, and, why couldn’t a competent corporal or sergeant do the 
meat inspecting or a civilian, as is done for the civilian population of 
the United States? We do not have postgraduate trained doctors 
doing that for the Department of Agriculture, except perhaps in 1 or 
2 key spots. Why do we have to have commissioned officers to do 
something that any well-trained man in an enlisted grade or in a 
civilian status could do? 

General Watson. I would have to look into the question because 
we do not have a recent study, to my knowledge, on this particular 
matter. It is certainly true, as you stated, that the Veterinary Corps 
now have duties that are residual from when they had a mission 
largely of taking care of animals in the Army. 

Mr. Miiier. They did a splendid job but certainly it is a fact, 
just from observation, that in most Army units there are not enough 
animals to justify more than perhaps one veterinarian. 

I understand the Veterinary Corps has a general, 21 or 22 colonels, 
and a large number of other ranks who are in a sense glorified meat 
inspectors. Perhaps in some instances you need a skilled veterinarian, 
but not 1 out of 10 is working in the field where a highly trained medi- 
cal expert would be required, and I think it is our feeling there are 
bound to be some economies that could be effected in that field. I 
would like to suggest that a careful study be made. There must be 
any number of ways that these people are doing a job that is desirable 
and needed in the Army can be taken care of without maintaining a 
separate corps. 

I think that is all I have. 
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General Lawron. Mr. Miller, would vou like to have an insertion 
| the record on that? 

Mr. Mituer. I would. 

(The insertion referred to is as follows: 

General 

The status of the Army Veterinary Corps with reference to its functions and 
esponsibilities has not changed during recent years. These are defined and de 
neated in AR 40-90, October 23, 1950. Briefly, they are concerned with : 

(a) Inspection of food products of animal origin and sources thereof, procured 
nd issued for troop consumption. 

(b) Investigation and control of diseases common to man and animals. 

(e¢) Care and treatment of military animals. 


Visconcept of functions 

rhe question has been raised as to the assigned functions and responsibilities 

‘the Veterinary Corps, particularly in the area of food inspection as well as 
expressing doubt that the inspection of meat food products intended for human 
onsumption was a proper sphere of veterinary activity, military or civilian 

se. Also apparent is the impression that the inspection of food products 

y the Veterinary Corps is a mission but recently acquired to justify the con 
tinued existence of the corps in view of the drastic reduction in military animal 
strength. The inspection of meats and meat products for wholesomeness has 
been a function of graduate veterinarians since the genesis of meat inspection 
n the United States by Federal, State, and municipal governments. The inspe 
tion of food products of animal origin intended for troop consumption has always 
been an assigned function and responsibility of the Army Veterinary Corps since 
the corps was established by an act of Congress on June 3, 1916. 

[It is correct that the food-inspection activities of the Veterinary Corps have 
increased in recent years, but any increase has been directly proportional to the 
increased size of the Military Establishment and not to offset the reduced require- 
ment for veterinary care of military animals. These activities have also been 
influenced by: 

(a) Increased variety and complexity of the soldier’s ration. 

(b) Increased number of troops stationed in overseas areas and policy to 
procure subsistence from indigenous sources to assist in foreign-aid program 

(c) Centralized food procurement responsibility of the Quartermaster General 
for the three military departments. 

Ratios of Veterinary Corps officers to troop strength 

Although the food-inspection responsibilities of the Veterinary Corps have 
increased for the reasons stated above, the actual number of Veterinary Corps 
ifficers assigned to food inspection was approximately 50 percent less on the 
basis of troop strength in 1956 than in World War I. The following table 
eflects this situation: 


Ratio of 


| Number of Veterinary 
| Veterinary Corps 
| Strength of Corps officers 
Veterinary officers lroop strength assigned 
Corps assigned to food 

to food inspection 

inspection and troop 


strength 


World War I_-.-..-- aottethiat 2, 234 | 780 | 3.5 million (total Army) ; 1: 4500 
if ks) ee 2, 150 | 1,720 | 12.3 million (total Armed Forces) _- 1:7150 
MODs «ice Siacadiedans 5 cpa eneeddd 473 | 343 | 3.2 million (total Armed Forces) 1:9300 
456 (June 30, 1956)-......-- 466 332 | 2.9 million (total Armed Forces) 1:8735 


i}. Food inspection versus veterinarians 


Veterinarians have been employed by the Army as food inspectors since 1901 
following the disastrous food-poisoning outbreaks among United States troops in 
the Spanish-American War. They have been employed to care for sick and in- 
jJured animals since the Civil War. In 1916, the Congress sought to consolidate 
the veterinary service, United States Army, and increase its efficiency, and legis- 
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lated to establish the Veterinary Corps, thereby incorporating both food inspec- 
tion and animal-service activities into a single organization composed of one pro- 
fessional group—veterinarians. 

The Meat Inspection Branch, Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has operated the internationally recognized Federal 
meat-inspection system since 1891. From inception to present day, this system 
under Federal law has been directed, supervised, and operated by graduate veter- 
inarians and their veterinary-trained lay assistants. 


5. Military veterinarians as food inspectors 


The inspection of food products by military veterinarians to assure their whole- 
someness for human consumption is basic. Military history does not record a 
single incident comparable to the food-poisoning outbreaks of the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, in the histories of World War I, World War II, or the Korean episode. 
Secause of the fact that many diseases of animals are transmissible to man 
through the ingestion of infected animal foods, there is no professional group 
more qualified to determine the suitability of such products for human consump- 
than the veterinarian. In the military service animal food products constitute 
more than 40 percent of the soldier's ration and 65 percent of the cost. In addi- 
tion to the health hazards from common diseases, animal-food products are po- 
tential media for the transmission of human diseases when contaminated and 
may form toxic substances in the process of deterioration. 

The Veterinary Corps makes available to the Surgeon General a military or- 
ganization under his direction that assures the safety of troop-food supply from 
point of origin to issue. Regardless of the controls exercised in the production, 
shipment, or storage of food products, the most important single factor in the 
entire chain is the condition at issue to troops. It is self-evident that the re- 
sponsibility at issue in the field must be borne by the military, and to discharge 
it a military organization is essential for the purpose. 

Food supplies for the use of the Military Establishment are peculiar in nature, 
due largely to the fact that supply lines extend to all points on the globe. To 
assure that such food supplies reach the soldier in sound condition with a mini- 
mum of loss and deterioration, special processing, packing, and packaging are 
required in order that such products will withstand the wear and tear of ship- 
ment, storage, and transhipment prior to issue to the ultimate consumer. For 
these reasons rigid adherence to special requirements must be maintained to as- 
sure that food products for military use have been properly prepared, packaged, 
shipped, and stored, and thus make it essential that a technical organization 
capable of making these determinations be an integral part of the Military 
Establishment. 

In its advisory capacity to the Quartermaster General, the Veterinary Corps 
assures the purchasing and contracting officer that foods procured comply with 
the specification requirements of the purchase instrument with regard to type. 
class, grade, packaging, and marking. 

During fiscal year 1955 the Veterinary Corps performed procurement inspec- 
tion involving the purchase of 1,469,026,000 pounds of foods of animal origin, the 
approximate cost of Which was $661,061 ,700. 

The total amount of all food products inspected by the Veterinary Corps dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955, including surveillance inspection, was 22,240,070,000 pounds 
of which 13,151.355,000 pounds was in oversea areas and 9,088,715,000 pounds in 
CONUS. 

During the period, 69,000 inspections of source establishments were made in 
connection with food procurement on a worldwide basis. 


6. Food inspection personnel 


Both Veterinary Corps officers and enlisted food inspection specialists are 
utilized by the Department of Army to perform food inspection functions. The 
range of such utilization is approximately 1 officer to 4 enlisted specialists. All 
enlisted specialists work under the supervision of officers in a manner similar 
to that which exists in the Meat Inspection Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, wherein lay assistants per- 
form certain inspection tasks under the supervision of graduate veterinarians. 

Enlisted food inspection specialists are employed by the Department of the 
Army to perform that portion of food inspection activity which is routine in 
nature and may be adequately accomplished without the technical background 
required of graduate veterinarians. Their utilization is practiced to the max- 
imum in order to conserve on professional personnel and reduce the number of 
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officers. However, enlisted personnel cannot be used entirely because they do 
not possess the knowledge that the Veterinary Corps officer has acquired through 
his professional training with reference to the cause, recognition, effect, and 
control of animal diseases transmissible to human beings. Neither is he fa 
mniliar with the basis for the institution and application of public health measures 
designed to protect the soldier’s health from unwholesome, contaminated foods 
For purposes of illustration, it may be said that the enlisted food inspection 
specialist bears the same relationship to the Veterinary Corps officer as does the 
lay inspector of the Deartment of Agriculture to the graduate veterinarian 

Functions of the Veterinary Corps in current research and development 

(a) Chemical warfare.—Veterinary Corps officers are responsible for develop 
ing methods of protection and decontamination of foodstuffs exposed to chemical 
warfare agents. Also the development of protective and therapeutic measures 
for use on animals of military significance. 

(b) Biological warfare—Veterinary Corps officers are engaged in biological in 
vestigations concerned with interpreting the results of animal experimentation 
to human application. In addition they participate in research programs de 
signed to establish offensive capability in biological warfare with animal agents 
infectious to man. 

(c) Radiation hazards.—Active research is now being conducted in the effects 
of radioactivity on foodstuffs. The Veterinary Corps is training military veteri 
narians in practical radiology as it pertains to the effects on food-producing ani 
mals as well as prepared foods. This training is extremely important in the 
preparation of defense against radiation hazards. 

(d) Disease research.—Limited research is being conducted in diseases of 
unimals transmissible to man. This research is confined to diseases of animals 
of particular military significance. 

S. Lffect of fragmentation 

When the Veterinary Corps was established in 1916, civilian veterinarians had 
heen employed by the Army for duty with the quartermaster, cavalry, and artil- 
lery for many years; however, the value of combining this personnel into a 
single organization to promote efficiency was recognized and so debated by the 
Congress. To fragment the Veterinary Corps by distributing its personnel among 
other technical services would be a repetition of the situation that existed prior 
to 1916. 

A single corps system facilitates personnel assignment, training, and conserves 
manpower. It reduces requirements for staff and supervisory personnel and 
provides maximum flexibility in personnel utilization, thus eliminating any 
possibility of duplication. 

By virtue of incorporating veterinary personnel into a single corps, technical 
supervision may be exercised from a single point and all efforts properly con 
trolled and coordinated. This fact applied not only to routine operations but 
to the important factors of mobilization planning, research, and develpment 

As now organized the Veterinary Corps as an integral part of the Medical 
Service performs an invaluable service for the Surgeon General in maintaining 
the health of the Army. This service is not limited to the Army but extends, 
in many phases, to all of the Armed Forces. Elimination of the Veterinary 
Corps would in effect increase not only the workload but also a need for more 
Medical Corps officers, since the veterinarian with his specialized training is 
able to relieve the medical officer of many essential responsibilities in the field 
of preventive medicine. 

9. Studies concerning the Army Veterinary Corps 

(a) The Chief of Staff of the Army on July 31, 1954, directed the then Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4 to conduct a study on the Army Veterinary Corps. The 
purpose of the study was to determine 

(1) The necessity for a Veterinary Corps in light of the reduced use of 
animals in our present organizational structure. 

(2) If the corps is still required, to determine its size. 

3) To determine the need of a general officer in the Veterinary Corps 

(4) To determine if food inspection could be accomplished by contract. 

(4) In complying with these directions from the Chief of Staff a comprehensive 
study was completed within the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logisties. 


This study was completed on January 20, 1955, concluding : 


(1) That professional veterinarians are still necessary with the Army and 
some of their functions could never be replaced by contract services 
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(2) Experience over generations led the Government to give these professional 
personnel commissioned status in a separate corps of the Army Medical Service. 
No new experience suggests changing that policy. 

(3) The number of Regular Army officers in the Veterinary Corps fairly entitle 
them to one general officer under the career principles which apply to all Regular j 
Army officers. 


(4) Abolition of the Veterinary Corps in the assignment of the officers to the 
Quartermaster Corps, Chemical Corps, and the Army Medical Corps would 
diminish the effectiveness of their professional employment and training. 

(5) The fact that the Air Force also maintains a professional veterinary service 
of comparable size headed by a brigadier general indicates that the disappearance 
of horses and mules is not a factor in this matter. 

(6) The strength of the Veterinary Corps is subject to standard officer controls. é 

(7) Additional transfers of inspection responsibilities to the United States : 
Department of Agriculture would not eliminate military veterinarians as a part 
of the Army in the field. 

The study then recommended that no further action be taken to change the 
status of the United States Army Veterinary Corps. This study was approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on March 4, 1955. : 

General Lawron. There has been a study made, I believe, rather 
recently, conducted for the Department of Defense, on this matter. 

Mr. Miter. I am trying to look at this both ways. I personally 
have recommended, and I am sorry the legislative committee has not 
done something about, giving a third star to the Surgeon General of 
all three services. They run a great big plant and under the circum- 
stances of today where rank has advantages, I think the Medical Corps 
should be so dignified. I think anything the Veterinary Corps has 
should be blanketed in, and meat inspection should be put back in its 
proper field as where it is in civilian life. 

General Lawton. I think one argument used for the Veterinary 
Corps is that while we have meat inspectors in this country, they 
operate worldwide where sanitary laws and sanitary conditions vary. 

Mr. Mitirr. That is true and there are instances where you might 
need a highly skilled veterinarian to do it, but certainly within the 
Veterinary Corps those places could be filled. Nine out of ten times 
a good corporal could do it just as well as a college graduate, because 
T have seen them do it. 


NADI ta Dt Sah 


AVERAGE COST PER MAN 


Mr. Forp. May I ask a question? If you need the extra 3,000 in 
September or October, would the average cost figures of approximately 
$5,500 to $6,000 per man be applicable? That is the figure we have 
been getting, including M. and O. and MPA costs. 

General Watson. The MPA cost would run about $2,270 for the 
enlisted man. I do not have figures for the M. and O. appropriation. 

General Lawton. I believe the answer to Mr. Ford is that the aver- 
age cost would be approximately the same as the average cost for the 
people we have asked for at this time. I do not believe you could com- 
pute a cost in man-years that would give you an appreciably dif- 
ferent figure from the one we have now. The people would be ob- 
tained and used under the same conditions as the ones we are re- 
questing at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Theoretically, then, if you use the figure of $6,000 per 
man per year and multiply that by 3,000, the additional cost would be 
approximately $18 million? 
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General Lawton. $18 million. But you are speaking of 3,000 man- 
years and I believe General Watson was speaking of 3,000 spaces. 

* General Warson. Yes. It would be about three-fourths of 3,000 or 
2,250 man-years. 

Mr. Forp. However, it is true that if your progression figure goes 
up in October, November, and December you would not ne eed 3,000, 
you would need 4,000 or 5, (000! ’ 

* General Watson. Yes; if you are coming to the total at the end 
of the year it would be a different figure entirely ; ; yes, sir. 


OPERATION ON A DEFICIT SPENDING BASIS 


Mr. Forp. One further question. If this committee decided not to 
go above what is requested here for that program, and we as a Con- 
gress were out of session, would it be possible in the period between 
adjournment and the time Congress reconvenes for the necessary 
funds to be taken from what was appropriated | ' MPA and M. and O. 
during that interim for the increase in personnel and everything else ¢ 

General Lawton. If the increase were authorized it would be done 
by operating on a deficit spending basis. ‘There would not be the 
dollars to pay the men. 

Mr. Forp. The obligational authority would be there but you would 
have to come up in January to make up the difference that had accrued 
in this period of time ? 

General Watson. We would have to cover ourselves at the end of 
the fiseal year 

General Lawton. The President has authorized the Department of 
Defense, as 1 understand, in February or March, to increase the 
strength of the Armed Forces, which would include the numbers that 
would be required under this program. 

Mr. Mixer. Personally I think that keeping this thing rolling 
is of such great importance, both to the Army and to the Nation, that 
if you got into some little technicalities like these National Guard 
armory questions, for example, it would be tragic in a case of this sort. 
[It really would. And I think what Mr. Ford and I are both interested 
in is to make sure that could not happen, no matter how well the pro- 
gram goes. 

General Lawton. I assure you we all feel the same way about it, 
and there would be no slowdown or backing up of this Reserve Forces 
Act program because of a failure to ask for additional trainers at the 
present time that might be needed in September, October, November, 
or December, or sometime when Congress was not in session. We 
would take care of them from other sources if we could not get an 
additional authorization. The program for the Reserve Forces Act 
would not be slowed up at all. 

Mr. Mitter. It is a matter that is so important that while I doubt 
the President would feel justified in calling an extra session of Con- 
gress, there should not be a slip. 

General Lawton. The Secretary of Defense has indicated to the 
Army that at any time we can prove the additional requirements, the 
additional spaces would be authorized. In the middle of the year 
there would be sufficient money to support them until Congress 
returns. 
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Mr. Forp. What you are asking is for what you know the situation 
will be in September ¢ 

General Warson. In June. 

Mr. Foro. And what you firmly believe will be the situation based 
on your September forecast / 

General Warson. No, sir. We have not asked for anything to cover 
beyond the period of June 1956 except the people we will need then 
we will need after that. 

Mr. Forp. You could draw on whatever funds are appropriated in 
advance for either MPA or M. and O. between July 1 and January 1? 

General Warson. Yes, sir. This program will not suffer due to the 
fact Congress will not be in session from the time it adjourns this year 
until it comes back at the beginning of next year. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I am sure everybody on this subcommittee 
would want to have absolutely firm assurances on. 

General Warson. Tam sure you can feel absolutely reassured on that 
point, sir, as far as the MPA appropriation is concerned, and I believe 
General Lawton has covered M. and O. as well. I do not believe there 
is any cause for concern in this matter. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


DEW LINE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel, when the curtain went down before lunch, you were some- 
where off Cape Lisburne, were you not? Maybe, that was it. 

You remember a while ago going into it, and without my dusting 
off all that verbiage again, what happened? Why did you not? By 
“vou” T mean whoever is responsible and not you per rsonally. 

Colonel Goin. I understand, sir. 

First of all. Congressman Flood, I would like to say that the recita- 
tion of the difficulties in that particular area was not made with the 
view in mind of blowing up out of proportion what we considered to 
be our job. We are not at all abashed by it and we feel we have 
done a good job, and are reasonably sure of continuing to do so. The 
only reason we went into that background was to orient the committee 
here, and if I overstepped my bounds in that regard, I do apologize. 

Mr. Froop. Well, you did not and do not apologize. 

Colonel Gotp. Thank you, sir. 

As far as making reconnaissances are concerned, I possibly over- 
looked that, too, but we did send people into that area long before the 
convoys arrived to mark out beach gradients and to mark out the 
beaches and assist in every way possible. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, just a minute. Let me interrupt you again. The 
minute your convoys were scheduled you sent someone, naturally, in 
there to case the joint while the convoy was moving or right before it 
sailed. Tam talking about in 1953 to the day you shoved off with the 
convoys from Seattle or Hampton Roads. 

Colonel Goin. Sir, without attempting to shirk the problem, I might 
say it was really a joint-service effort, and many of the facets of the 
job were handled by the Air Force and by the Navy. They had hydro- 
graphic teams and aerial reconnaissance teams there. 
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Mr. Frioop. It is nothing unusual for me to find fault with the An 
Force. I have made practically a career out of that, and if that 
their fault, I want to know. The tr: insport people, however, cannot 
escape some responsibility since regardless of how the Air Force = 
or did not function, you knew that ultimately you were going to be t! 
guinea pigs. I presume you did, since you told me in your statement 
that you were working with them in ¢ ‘lose support and had been trans 
porting into Alaska for some time. You knew this cargo operation 
was going on. If it worked. you knew you were “it:” that you had 
to get this stuff from CONUS up there to that barren, desolate coast 
from Lisburne. I have difficulty in understanding why surface recon 
naissance by the transport people who would ultimately be responsible 
had not been made for 2 years before you hit those beaches, 

Colonel Goip. This particular job was rather a commercial job, and 
engineered by the Western Electric people, and while we were at Cor 
rode, so far as I know the Army had no knowledge of the responsibility 
to be given to it during the summer of 1955 until October of 1954. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you may not have had any specific directive, but if 
you could take a teeny-weeny guess vou might have inquired at that 
point, or someone in the Army should have inquired at that point as 
to whether it was possible and could happen, and whether the transport 
people who are the pack carriers for the Air Force in Alaska would 
be responsible. 

You might have asked, “Does anyone suspect that we might have to 
do this job?” Certainly the commercial people who had the prim 
responsibility, with a very nice. round, fat contract about which much 
has been : said heretofore. had some kind of a burden and a duty to 
reconnaissance that area, and have information for you. and if the 
contractors had not so done and did not have any information of any 
kind—and apparently they did not—available for the Army Transport 
Corps, then they are certainly in my opinion subject to very proper 
and severe censure for not having so done. 

Colonel Gotp. I would just like to add one more thing. Congressman 
Flood: 

The fact is that the weather last year was just about as bad as any 
thing that could be experienced. 

Mr. Frioop. Well, let us not torture it. The fact remains in my 
— that it was not done, and it should have been done by some- 
body or some bodies if this were important and if you were faced 
with obvious hazards and difficulties as you found existing. 

A moment ago you were discussing with Mr. Miller the question 
of security and “what not. 

Ever since this project was first brought to the attention of the 
Appropriations Committee, and particularly this subcommittee, if 
has been a cloak and dagger show. It just drooped with grotesque 
situations and my, oh, my, what a hush-hush job was given us from 
the very first officer or Secretary who appeared and broke the story 
to us several yearsago. My, it wasa big deal. They would not even 
show this committee the various points involved. I can remember 
that one of the Secretaries downstairs in the main committee room 
had a pointer and a map and would not even show this committee 
as recently as a year and a half ago where the exact locations of 
these stations were. Mind you, this is since 1953, when they told 
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that and it is in on the record of these hearings. We, being very 
naive people, said nothing. 

My information is that anyone who can read English and wants 
a job and is willing to fly into the area can get off at the first em- 
ployment depot in Canada and so on all the way up the line and walk 
into any section or employment agency’s hut, or contractor’s tent, 
and on the wall he will find the exact location of every station, who 
is working there, and how many civilians are working, when it started, 
and when they expect to finish it, and where to apply for a job. 

In addition to that, there are hundreds of men who have been work- 
ing there and who have come out of there. In other words, there is 
absolutely no secret to pinpointing every location except for the De- 
fense Appropriations Committee in Washington. 

Is that not so? 

Colonel Gorp. I am sorry, sir, but I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Froop. You are not? Well, I am telling you so. As recently 
as during the last 2 weeks stories appeared in the New York Times 
detailing at great length everything I have outlined to you. There 
were stories showing this cloak and dagger web of security, but 
secrecy exists only to keep information from the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I am just telling that to you so that for heaven’s sake do not come 
in here and tell us this is very, very secret stuff, because of course it 
is not, because as Mr. Sikes inquired of you: Why is it that the Russian 
radio pinpoints and details the color of the necktie of the last time- 
keeper who came on the job that morning? There is no reason why 
not. 

I believe you indicated to Mr. Miller that this is a continuing op- 
eration. In other words, this is not a one-shot deal. You expect 
as transport people to be burdened with this operation from now on 
in; is that right? 

Colonel Gotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is, supply by surface. Are you going to do that 
job? 

Colonel Gotp. Resupply. That is not definite, but we in the Army 
anticipate it. 

Mr. Froop. So that when and if this is completed, and in operation, 
it will be supplied as far as you know now by the Army Transport 
people in your customary way ? 

Colonel Gotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And it will be nothing more than just another job 
to you? 

Colonel Gotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. But, you are not to be identified with the operation of 
this chain of stations ? 

Colonel Gotp. That is right; that is Air Force. 

Mr. Froop. You are merely a supply and transport corps ? 

Colonel Gotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You will handle the replacements of probably personnel, 
replacements of equipment and operational material and any addi- 
tional building materials and all categories of supplies by water sur- 
face? 

Colonel Gorn. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Now, what plans do you have or to what extent are 
you asking in the military construction budget to set up permanent 
depots, permanent docks and harbors? In other words, what are 
you going todo? What are the Army engineers going to do? What 
is the story? Are you going to continue to throw this material on 
tundra and mud banks in the middle of a storm and hope everything 
will be all right ¢ 

If this is going to be a billion-dollar operation, how many hundreds 
of tons of supplies and equipment will be lost in bad weather? Are 
you going to throw this stuff out on a snowbank or ice pack and leave 
it there ? 

Colonel Gotp. The Air Force is constructing permanent warehouses 
up there for that purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, whatever I was talking about just now is an Air 
Force job, and not the job of Army Transport / 

Colonel Gotp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You will deliver on the shoreline and that is the end 
of your job? 

Colonel Goitp. Above the high-water mark, and assist the Air Force 
in getting it into a safe landing. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you responsible or is the Army responsible, or 
where is the Army responsibility for docks, wharves, beachheads, 
permanent installations, and so on ¢ 

Colonel Gotp. The beachhead part of it, sir, is an Army Transpor- 
tation Corps responsibility. Those other items which you mentioned 
would normally, I think, be a Corps of Engineers’ responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. Have the Army engineers inquired of you as to what 
your plans are? Have you talked with any layout people about draw- 
ings of projects to take care of this operation ? 

Colonel Gotp. I think that would be an Air Force responsibility, 
sir, and not an Army one. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any requirements for permanent housing 
as a result of weather or in between extended shipments for transport 
personnel, or will you use shipboard housing ? 

Colonel Gotp. Shipboard housing. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you having any trouble with the Canadians or the 
British or anyone? 

Colonel Goip. No, sir; it has been a very cooperative enterprise. 

Mr. Fioop. What problems do you have? You have been talking 
about all the good things. Give me some of the bad ones, now. 

Colonel Gotp. I guess there would be quite a few, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I guessed that. Now, you tell me what they are. What 
is bad? What would you like to do, or correct? If you were running 
this job and had a half dozen stars on your shoulder, what orders 
would you issue to improve the setup based upon your experience? 
What do you think should be done? How can we help you and what 
lo you want ? 

Colonel Gotp. Not a thing, sir, because this is the type of operation 
that gives you good training. 

Mr. Fioop. You have heard what the man said, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Goip. Well, of course, I am at a very low level, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What do you want, and what is the matter with it? 
What are the bugs in the thing? 
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Colonel Gotp. We had some bugs in it originally in the sense that 
we had to borrow troops from the rest of the Army—the C orps of 
Engineers, the Chemical Corps, and the Qui utermaster Corps. They 
did a very good job for us, but they went “i ‘k to their normal duties 
after the operation was over last year. So, their skills were lost to 
the Army asa whole. Since that time, alan, we have had our troop 
strength increased to provide for this additional responsibility and 
I would say that as of now we have no problems, sir. 

I mean that sincerely; at least, as I see it, from my particular level, 
we have no problem. 

We have the troops and it presents an admirable opportunity to 
prove their skills so that if the Transportation Corps is called upon 
in time of war to handle similar or even more difficult problems, we 
would be ready to do so. 

Mr. Frioop. This is a good proving ground, and maneuver and 
operational area for whatever may develop in your duties in the Ant- 
arctic in view of what was going on or may go on down there with 
reference to the extension of ‘this country” s interest in that part of the 
world ¢ 

Colonel Goip. 1 would say they would be similar: ves. 

Mr. Froop. It is just as cold anyway: is it not / 

Colonel Goin. Yes, sir, and colder. 

Mr. Froop. That is all Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance and for the 
information which you have given the committee. 


Tirurspay, Aprin 19, 1956. 
PROCUREMENT AND PropuctTIoNn 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W.S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 

V. P. HUGGARD, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, I believe you have one other item which 
you desire to present to the committee. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

As mentioned to the committee yesterday by the Secretary of De- 
fense, it is proposed by the Department of the Army that it increase 
its 1957 obligational program for the procurement and production 
appropriation by $21 million in order to increase the Army's direct 
obligational authority in fiscal year 1957 from $1.365 billion. as previ- 
ously presented to this committee, to $1.386 billion. No new appro- 
priations are requested. 

This new obligational authorization will be used to procure 100 
eight-inch self- propelled howitzers. Currently, the Army is in very 
short supply of this modern Weapon, not having enough to meet. ifs 
full peacetime force requirements. The $21 million in this request 
will provide the assurance that the production of this weapon will 
not be deterred by lack of funds. 
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Mr. Sikes. Does this $21 million bring you up to a satisfactory | 
in Army stocks / 

General Lawron. Of this particular weapon, sir / 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Lawron. I would ask Mr. Huggard to answer that, if I 
may, SI. 

Mr. Hueearp. This would provide an initial order of production, 
sir. It will be the first order of production on this particular item fon 
a couple of vears. 

Mr. Sikes. How many do you actually need 

Mr. Hucearp. That information would have to be supplied off t 
record, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Stes. All right: off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sikes. Why is it that we have not had this request heretofore / 

Mr. HuecGarp. | think to answer that question 1 would have to go 
into a little of the details of our programing system. 

We presented to you a shopping list for this year of 31,971 mullion 
and the total money that we would have available to support that was 
%1,565 million. 

As General Magruder said in his statement, our program: in fiscal 
19ST is a program of transition and approximately 60 percent of ou 
budget is made up of new items. Naturally, being new, we are not 
fully assured that every one of those will be produced in the quantity 
we are looking for; that is, that they will be available for production, 
nor are we assured that the prices will hold up as we now estimate 
them. 

So, we feel that some portion of this $400 million excess programing 
could be made up out of some slippages in the basic part of the pro- 
gram. However, those things are occurring during the vear. That 
money is not readily available at the beginning of the year. So, this 
S21 million gives us the assurance that we can move out on this item 
right on July 1. 

Mr. Sixes. Do vou feel that the $21 million is the optimum amount 
to provide or would you be happier if you had more money for more 
of these weapons now / 

Mr. Hueearp. At this particular time, sir, I do not think it would 
do us too much good to have more money for this particular weapon. 
This is an initial order, There are just so many which you can get 
produced within the funding lead time of the money 

Mr. Sikes. Then, you are as happy with $21 million right now as 
vou would be with $42 million, for instance / 

Mr. Hucearp. On this particular item: yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Is there anything else on this program / 

General Lawron. No, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Foro. Is this a standard item or the kind of an item which we 
have had previously. 

Mr. Hvecarp. This is an item which right now has a T number, but 
is undergoing standardization at the present time. It was procured 
earlier. We have procured 121 of these vehicles already. It is a 
modern weapon. It is faster than the other World War IT types 
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which we have in our stock today. We have the M-43 in stock, but it 
requires a larger crew, and it does not have all-around armament pro- 
tection. 

With respect to speed, we get about 24 miles an hour on the old model 
and about 30 or 31 miles an hour on the new one. The new model 
can pivot in place; whereas, the old model required some kind of a 
turning radius of about 42 feet. 

One of the big advantages of this is its engine and transmission is 
comparable to the tank. So it will reduce the problem of parts. 

Mr. Forp. I gather the impression that this is an item which is 
usable in your conventional kind of equipment category, and it is also 
one that falls into your newer type of warfare category ? 

Mr. Hucearp. That is right, sir. The 8-inch self-propelled weapon 
is looked upon as one of the items of the future Army. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, what about the question of ammunition, 
General Lawton, for this weapon? Concomitant with this request, 
where does it leave you with reference to production, supply, and 
stockpiling of ammunition for this weapon ¢ 

General Lawton. We have other 8-inch weapons and ammunition 
is either on hand or under procurement for the new 8-inch weapon. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not like one lady I know, is it? If she gets a 
blue dress she wants a blue Packard to go with it. 

General Lawron. Let me ask Mr. Huggard to answer that. 

Mr. FiLoop. Next week somebody will come up and say, “Well, you 
gave us a gun, but the gun is no good without $10 million worth of 
ammunition.” 

Mr. Huacarp. The ammunition for this weapon is the common 
ammunition that is used in the old weapon, and that which was used 
in the towed howitzer. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Frioop. What type aircraft would be essential—if you know, 
and if you do not know, supply it for the record—to transport this 
new so-called mobile, streamlined Army division, transcontinental and 
cross-oceanic ? 

Mr. Hueearp. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. I would like to have that information for the record 
for a number of reasons. 

Mr. Sixes. Please provide it for the committee or for the record, 
General Lawton. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The self-propelled 8-inch howitzer which can be procured in fiscal year 1957 
is in the same weight class as the medium tank and is not transportable by any 
aircraft available today. We have under development a new 8-inch self-propelled 
howitzer which will be much lighter and transportable in today’s aircraft. How- 
ever, this model will not be delivered from production until about fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, we have to talk to you about the new 
program that has been brought up by Secretary Davis the other day. 
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Do you have anything else to present to the committee before we get 
into that ? 
General Lawton. No, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. Do you need these people, or do you want to excuse them ? 
General Lawton. I will not need Dr. Garvin and Mr. Huggard. 
These other gentlemen came in to assist in our discussion on the new 
QO. and M. structure. 
Mr. Sixes. Very well. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 


Tuourspay,. Aprit 19, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. ROLAND N. SMOOT, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL) 

CAPT. BROOKE SCHUMM, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL PER- 
SONNEL FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

REAR ADM. WILLIAM F. RABORN, USN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJ- 
ECTS, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS 

REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

: REAR ADM. RAWSON BENNETT, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH 
WILLIAM W. EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF NAVAL RE- 

SEARCH 

REAR ADM. JAMES H. WARD, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE FOR PLANNING AND PROGRESS 

WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. EUGENE B. McKINNEY, USN, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AND 
SENIOR MEMBER, SHORE STATION DEVELOPMENT BOARD, OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. ROBERT H. MEADE, USN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 

YARDS AND DOCKS 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order for the purpose 
of considering House Document 373, which we will insert in the record 
at this point. 

(Document referred to follows :) 


[H. Doc. No. 373, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING 
INCREASES IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1957, IN THE NET AMOUNT 
OF $547,100,000, FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 


THE WHITE HouwskE, 
Washington, April 9, 1956. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress increases in appropriations for the fiscal year 1957, in the net amount of 
$547,100,000, for the Department of Defense—Military Functions. 
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The details of these proposed increases, the necessity therefor, and the reasons 
for their submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 

DwieHtT D. hIsSENHOWER. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D.C., April 6, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
1957, involving 2 net increase in the amount of $547,100,000. 

This net increase results from (1) proposed budget amendments involving 
decreases of $16,000,000 and increases of $435,100,000 or a net increase of $419,- 
100,000 in the budget, and (2) a proposed supplemental appropriation of 
$128,000,000. 

The amendments to the budget are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 


Increase (+ 


dee Ori . 
Budget Headin . a Change to or de- 
y r estimate 
ig crease ( 
INTERSERVICE ACTIV IES 
514 Emergency fund $35, 000, 000 $85, 000, 000 +350, 000, 001 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


519. Military personnel 3, 561, 000, 000 3, ASS, 000, 000 4-24, (OW), (4M 
52 Maintenance and operations 161, 000, 000 3, 192, 000, GOO +31, 000, 00 


aw 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


534 Military personnel 2. 469, 400, 000 2, 483, 900, 000 £14, 500, 000 
SF Navy personnel, general expenses 83, 580, OOO 83, YSU, O00 +400, O00 
541 Aireraft and related procurement 1, 737, 900, 000 |1, 732, 900, 000 -5, 000, 000 
544 Shipbuilding and conversion 1, 424, 000, 000 1, 479, 700, 000 +50, 700, 000 | 
545 Ships and facilities 780, 040,000 | 769, 040, 000 11, 000, 000 | 
555 Research and development 477, 000, 000 $43, 000), 000 +16, 000, O00 | 
EPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCI 
OS Aircraft and related procurement _. 5, 800, 000, 000 6, 048, 500, 000 +248, 500, O00 


The proposed supplemental appropriation is for military construction (Air 
Force) for which a proposed supplemental appropriation in the amount of 
$1,100,000,000 was included in House Document 318, 84th Congress. The addi- 
tional amount of $128,000,000 proposed herein will result in a total proposed 
appropriation for 1957 for military construction (Air Force) of $1,228,000,000 
The proposed supplemental appropriation is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


| | | 
Original pro- | 
oy Heading posed supple-| Change to Increase 
mental 
| 


Page 3 | Military construction, Air Force $1,100,000,000 | $1,228 ,000,000 $128, 000, OO 


The proposed increases for the Army, totaling $55,000,000, are necessary to 
provide for an increase in military strength of the Army to support the Reserve 
Forces Act and the distant early warning line and for related additional main- 
tenance and operation costs. The proposed increases for the Navy, in the net 
amount of $65,600,000, are to provide an increase in military strength for support 
of the distant early warning program and for additional ship conversion made 
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necessary by recent developments in the guided missile program. (Reductions 
totaling $16,000,000, in the appropriations “Ships and facilities” and “Aircraft 
und related procurement’, made possible by reduced requirements in programs 
previously planned for fiscal year 1957, are offset by a proposed increase of the 
same amount in the appropriation “Research and development” for an increased 
effort in the ballistic missile program.) The proposed increases for the Air 
Foree, totaling $376,500,000 (including the proposed supplemental appropriation 
of $128,000,000 for military construction), are for an increased quantity and 
accelerated production of B—52’s, construction of additional bases for the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, and construction of facilities for the distant early warning 
program. The proposed increase of $50,000,000 requested for the Department of 
Defense “Emergency fund” is to supplement the regular appropriations of the 
Department for research and development primarily to provide for meeting 
unforeseen developments in the ballistic missile program. 

As indicated in the budget message, transmitted to Congress in January, our 
inilitary programs must have continued study and scrutiny. Developments 
since that time now indicate that additional appropriations and expenditures 
are required in fiscal year 1957 to support these programs. These proposed 
changes will have the effect of increasing the new obligational authority re 
quested for the Department of Defense for fiscal yvear 1957 by $547,100,000. This 
additional authority, however, will not increase the estimated expenditures 
for this Department during fiscal year 1957 by more than $400,000,000., 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budaet. 


Mr. Snepparp. This document has to do with $547,100.000, of which 
the Navy’s portion is $65,600,000, 

Admiral Beardsley, do you have a statement you are prepared to 
present at this time? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL BEARDSLEY 


Admiral Bearpsiey. T have a statement vou can insert in the record 
at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. Insert it in the record. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER OF THE Navy, Dirrecror or BUDGET 
AND Reports, ReAr Ap. G. F. BEARDSLEY, UNITED STATES NAvY APPROPRIA 
TIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the President's supplemental 
appropriation communication dated April 9, 1956, requested increases in Navy 
fiscal year 1957 appropriations in the areas of military personnel, shipbuilding, 
and guided missiles, of $14,900,000, $50,700,000 and S16 million respectively 
The purpose of this hearing is to present the funding changes required in these 
program areas plus a program revision in the military construction area 

T would like to insert table A in the record to show the additional funding re 
quirements by appropriation brought about by these program changes in the 
Department of the Navy. 

The total requirement of $122.617,000 for the four programs is shown in the 
table under the heading “Fiscal year 1957 Deficiencies.” As has been previously 
presented to this committee, a study of the requirements for the fiscal year 1957 
Deepfreeze operation in the Antaretic has indicated a reduced requirement of 
$17,696,000 ($2,427,000 plus $15,269,000). It is recommended that the origina! 
fiscal year 1957 budget submission be reduced by $2,427,000 in the appropriations 
indicated in the column marked “Recommended for Reduction.” It is further 
recommended that the remaining $15,269,000 be applied to the new program areas 
as indicated in table A for the appropriations “Ships and facilities,” “Aircraft and 
related procurement,” “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition” and ‘Re- 
search and development.” 
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Of the $12,442,000 saving generated in the appropriation “Ships and facilities” 
due to a reduction in Deepfreeze requirements, $1,442,000 will remain in that 
appropriation for use in the missile program and $11 million would provide for 
part of the amount necessary to be moved to “Research and development” for 
this same purpose. Of the additional $5 million moved to ‘‘Research and de- 
velopment” from the appropriation ‘Aircraft and related procurement,” $2.271 
million will be provided from Deepfreeze savings and $2.729 million will be 
provided by a revised program in that area. 

Deepfreeze savings of $556,000 in “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition” 
plus a revision in program of $5,744,000 will provide the $6,300,000 required in 
that appropriation for the missile program. 

A reprograming amounting to $33,275,000 in “Military construction” is re- 
quired to fund urgent new requirements relating to the missile program and a 
relocation of the early warning line. 

After effecting these various program and funding changes, there remain 
deficiencies of $14,500,000 in “Military personnel,” $400,000 in “Navy personnel, 
general expenses,” and $50,700,000 in “Shipbuilding and conversion” appropria- 
tions. A funding increase of $65,600,000 is requested to meet this total deficit 
in fiscal year 1957 appropriations. 

Various representatives from the Department of the Navy are here to present 
our plans and to answer your detailed questions regarding the use of these addi- 
tional funds. 
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Miuirary PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Program and financing 


Increase (+) 


or decrease 
(—), difference 


Revised 


budget 
In budg estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 


count 





1. Pay and allowances $2, 168, 146, 000 | $2, 176, 684, 000 +-$8 538, 000 
2. Individual clothing 55, 250, 000 57, 647, 000 +2, 397, 000 
3. Subsistence in kind 161, 244, 000 163, 406, 000 +2, 162, 000 
4. Movements, permanent change of station 82, 846, 000 84, 237, 000 +1, 391, 000 
5. Other costs 1, 914, 000 1, 926, 000 +12, 000 
lotal direct obligations 2, 469, 490, 000 2, 483, 900, 000 +14, 500, 000 
Reimbursable obligatioz volume of obligations for other 
accounts 
1. Pay and allowances 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
Individual clothing 250, 000 250, 000 
Subsistence in kind 28, 650, 000 28, 650, 000 
lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements 30, 600, 000 30, 600, 000 
l'otal obligations 2, 500, 000, 000 2. 514, 500, 000 +14, 500, 000 
FI> ( ( 
eimbu ne fror 
Ot iccounts 18, 600, 000 — 18, 600, 000 
deral sources 12, 000, 000 — 12, 000, 000 
4 ppropriation 2. 469, 400, 000 2, 483, 900, 000 +-14, 500, OOO 
NOTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (34 
S. C. 533, 588a, 555a, and 915 c)), and from Allied Nations for logistic support (64 Stat, 1235). 


Obligations by objects 


Increase (+ 


Dhiack classification In budvet Revised esti- or de- 
mate crease (—), ' 
difference 
Direct obligations volume of obligations for ervice ac- I 
cCuu S 
01 Personal services: Military $2,181, 478, 273 | $2, 192, 345,173 +310, 866, 900 
2 Travel 54, 901, O87 5b, 313, 887 +1, 412, 800 
rransportation of things 2%, 748, 057 29. 748, O57 
7 Other contractual services 11, 988, 454 11, 990, 769 +-2, 315 
& Supplies and materials 157, 412, 139 159, 618, 124 +2, 205, 985 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 33, 694, 940 33, 706, 940 +-12, OOO 
14 Interest 177. 050 177, 050 
Total direct obligation 2 469, 400, 000 2, 483, 900, 000 +14, 500, 000 


teimbursable obligations fvolume of obligations for other 


iccount 


(1 Personal services: Military 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 28, 900, 000 28, 900, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 30, 600, 000 30, 600, 000 
lotal obligations 2, 500, 000, 000 2, 514, 500, 000 +-14, 500, 000 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Suerrarp. Bring up to date the personnel tables in the Presi- 
dent’s budget as reflected in pages 255, 256, and 257 of the hearings 
on the fiscal year 1957 budget. 

(Information referred to follows :) 
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Navy trainer versus trainee ratio for fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 





Ratio over- 
head to 
students 


load Overhead 


Training | 
| 
| 


1954_. 230, 246 82, 519 1:2.8 
1955 245, 521 87, 755 1:2.8 
1956 259, 154 90, 224 739 
1957 256, 644 91, 120 1:2.8 


NotTE.—The fiscal year 1954 through 1957 
medical, and air training but also Reserve personnel in pay units for training. 
include Navy military personnel, civilians, 


figures in the training 


Number of medical and dental officers pert thousand per eT 


| Fiscal year 





| 





load contain not only general, fleet, 
The overhead personnel 
ind military personnel of other services. 


June 30, Fiscal year June 30, 
1956 average 1956 1957 average 1957 
Medical Corps 3. 26 3. 26 | 3. 26 
Dental Corps 2. 00 2.07 | 2.00 


| 
| 
| 


Fiscal year 
1957 initial 


Fiscal year 
1957 revised 











plans plans 
1957 average strength: 
Officers 71, 900 72, 322 | +422 
Enlisted 586, 564 592, 154 | +5, 590 
Subtotal 658, 464 664, 476 +6, 012 
Midshipmen 3, 620 3, 620 
iation cadets 1,773 1, 844 | +71 
Enlisted officer candidates: 
ocs 1, 333 1, 431 | +98 
AOCS 530 | 530 | ‘ 
Total 665, 720 | 671, 901 | +6, 181 
1957 end strength: ° 
Officers 72, 800 | 73, 800 +1, 000 
Enlisted - 584, 200 | 598, 200 | +14, 000 
Subtotal "657,000. 672, 000 >| +415, 000 
Midshipmen 3, 545 3, 545 = ; 
Aviation cadets 1, 630 1, 630 
Enlisted officer candidates: | T 
OCS 518 | 518 | 
AOCS 530 | 530 2 os ‘ 
Total._-- 663, 223 | 678, 223 | +15, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL SMOOT 


Mr. Suerparp. Also insert at this point in the record the statement 
of Rear Adm. R. N. Smoot. 
(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL) 
Rear ApM. R. N. Smoot, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very pleased for the 
opportunity to appear before this committee on the matter of the Navy’s personnel 
plans for fiscal year 1957. Specifically, it is my purpose today to present to you 
very briefly the projected program areas which have developed a requirement 
for 15,000 additional personnel over that for which we initially budgeted in fiscal 
year 1957. This plan would bring the fiscal year 1957 personnel end strength 


to 678,223, which is the Navy’s ceiling authorization for that fiscal year. 
As you are probably well aware the Navy’s personnel strength since 1952, 
both military and civilian has decreased rapidly. 


It is significant, however, 
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that our operational commitments have not decreased proportionately during the 
same period. To meet this difficult situation, the Navy has striven constantly 
for the most effective employment of the resources available to us. We have 
streamlined the training programs. We have effected economies in our Shore 
Establishment. The scope of some support activities has been reduced and others 
have been eliminated. The operating fleet is now at the absolute minimum 
manning level. Personnel plans have been oriented to achieve the maximum 
efficiency in the utilization of personnel and at the same time, meet continuing 
commitments and shifting emphasis on advancing technology and future naval 
warfare. 

Personnel requirements stem from approved program objectives and operating 
commitments. Each individual activity carried over in succeeding fiscal years is 
priced out personnelwise most carefully. New programs, requiring additional 
personnel, are compensated for by the reduction or elimination of other activities. 
The total must come within the authorized ceiling, and when it doesn’t, downward 
adjustment in force level, or elimination of functions becomes necessary. 

The plan, developed for fiscal year 1957 in this manner, produced the require- 
ments for 15,000 additional people after an exhaustive and searching analysis 
undertaken to make the most effective use of our personnel. 

These new requirements are grouped under the following naval programs: 


1. Maintenance, operations, and training for advance aircraft and new weapons 
systems 

Nine thousand personnel are required in the maintenance, operations, and 
training for the new and advanced aircraft, such as our medium and heavy 
attack planes, and the general transition from propeller in jet powerplants, new 
weapons systems, including new and more complex ships, such as the Forrestal 
for Hancock class carriers,, air-to-air, and surface-to-surface guided missile in- 
stallations, and integration of atomic and nuclear weapons into your fleet systems. 

Examples of this type requirement in round numbers are: Forrestal versus 
Hancock class attack carriers, 2,600 versus 2,000 per ship. 

The substitution of the larger higher performance heavy attack A3D squadron 
for the AJ squadron, 325 versus 290 men. 


2. Expansion at overseas naval airbases 


Some 2,200 men are required to man our overseas airbases which are being 
rapidly developed. ‘These bases are necessary to meet our NATO commitments, 
permit basing of aircraft in support of ASW, and to provide training, upkeep, 
and repair bases for giuded-missile units and for naval air forces deployed in 
both oceans. 

The bases requiring personnel are included in the following list : 

Sigonelli and Soudha Bay. 

Barking Sands and Roosevelt Roads. 

Cubi Point, Rota, Naples, and Yona Baru. 


3. Nawal expansion required for the extension of the distant early warning 
system, contiguous radar coverage and ASW 


1,600 personnel are required to man the aircraft supporting the distant early 
warnnig line, the lighter-than-air aircraft for ASW, and the patrol aircraft 
required to investigate and develop submarine contacts. 


4. Additional recruits and recruit overhead 


2,200 to provide for additional recruits and recruit training overhead neces- 
ary to permit an increase in personnel ceiling in fiscal year 1957 and maintain 
that ceiling fiscal 1958. 

This briefly outlines the general components of the major programs requiring 
increases in Our personnel structure for fiscal year 1957. Vertical and hori- 
zontal cuts have been applied to the supporting establishment and we cannot 
apply more. Across-the-board reductions in manning levels of ships and air- 
craft have been made and we cannot go further. The 15,000 additional personnel 
will permit us to maintain our current commitments and phase our advanced 
and complex weapons systems and powerplants into the operating forces. 


Mr. Suerparp. Do you have any questions on the procedure up to 
this point, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 
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Mr. Wicetesworru. I would like to make sure my understanding 
of this first item is correct. I understand it calls for an increase 
of $14.5 million. 

Admiral Bearpstry. That is correct, sir. 


PURPOSE OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiccreswortn. I understand this is to provide an increase in 
military personnel to the extent of 15,000 people. Please indicate 
for what purposes these are required / 

Admiral Smoor. We have broken this out in three major programs 
plus the additional required in the recruiting lines to take care of 
them. The three major programs are first: Our more complex weap- 
ons system, the new types of ships, which require more people to 
man, and more complex and larger aircraft. 

The second program is expansion of overseas naval airbases, in- 
cluding Sigonelli, in Sicily, Soudha Bay in Crete, Barking Sands, and 
Roosevelt Roads, Cubi Point, Rota, Naples, and Yona Baru. 

The third is naval expansion required for distant early warning 
system, contiguous radar coverage and increased emphasis on ASW. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. What increase is required for each program ? 

Admiral Smoor. The first program is 9,000; the second program is 
2,200; the third program is 1,600. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. If this increase is approved, does it exhaust the 
ceiling previously referred to in these hearings ? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworri. Completely exhausts it? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. That is in effect what this request is, insofar 
as personnel is concerned, to be allowed to go to the ceiling? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. The steps you are recommending now are steps 
which at the time the original request was presented it was thought it 
might be advisable to take during the fiscal year but as to which the 
decision had not yet been taken; is that correct ? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. Figures mentioned previously 
total 12,800. The additional program is for the recruit and recruit 
overhead, to take care of the increased ceiling. This is an automatic 
increase and the total is 2,200 in that program. That brings it up to 
the 15,000. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I am not clear on that. Recruits for what 
purpose ¢ 

Admiral Smoor. In the training line in our personnel plans we have 
to provide a certain number every year in what we call the recruit 
lines. These are the total number that are always in training in our 
recruit training camps. To take care of this additional 15,000 is going 
to require an additional number in the recruit lines to the amount of 
2,200 average throughout the year. 

Mr. WicGirsworrH. It is in effect a pipeline? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccirswortn. Now, the dollars requested reflect, I take it, 
the pay for this additional 15,000 personnel and the other items re- 
quired by this increase, such as subsistence and so on, computed on the 
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same basis as you have computed the similar items for the rest of the 
force; is that correct ? 

Captain Scoumm. That is correct, su 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Those are all mathematical computations based 
« the increase of 15,0004 

Captain ScuummM. Pure arithmetic; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Will this affect the manning level on ships? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; not directly. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. You have mentioned that 9,000 of the 15,000 
increase are the result of more complex weapons, new types of ships 
and larger aircraft. 

Does that mean you are going to have more people per ship, speaking 
in a general way? 

Admiral Saoor. Not in a general way. More people are required 
on the newer or modernized ships as they come out, to t: - care of the 
more complex weapons that are inc luded in these ships, but the ships 
now operating will maintain the same manning level. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Is this 9,000 a pretty accurately computed 
figure ? 

Admiral Sstoor. That is a very carefully computed figure. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Navat Personne GENERAL EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Increase 


Revised +) or de 


In budget 
estimate crease : 
difference 
PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account) 
1, Training, Navy $35, 407, 000 $35, 708, 300 $301. 300 
2. Training, Naval Reserve. 8, 049, 000 8, 049, 000 
3. Naval Academy &, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 
4, Personnel support ‘ 16, 169, 000 16, 267, 700 +98, 700 
5. Other personne! facilities 6, 150, 000 6, 150, 000 
6. Departmental administration. __- 9, 305, 000 9, 305, 000 
Total direct obligations. . - 83, 580, 000 83, 980, O00 +400, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts) 
1. Training, Navy 3, 985, 000 3. 985. 000 
2. Training, Naval Reserve 290, OOO 20), OOO 
3. Naval Academy 200, 000 200. 000 
4. Personnel support 310, 000 310, 000 
Other personnel facilities. 280), 000 20. 000 
6. Departmental administration 5, 000 5, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 5, 000, 000 », 000, O00 
Total obligations S&, 580, O00 SS, GSO, OOO +400, 000 
FINANCING 
nobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions 391, 100 3 391. 100 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 3, 774, 4M 74, 400 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 225, 600 295, 600 
iobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 
und reservations) 2,391, 100 2,391, 10 
Appropriation. . 8&3, 580, O00 83, USO, O00 L400. 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions -- - ._. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all emplovees- - ._- 
Number of employees at end of year... 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary am 
Average grade- - - : 
Professors and instructors: Average salary 
Ungraded positions: Average salary é 


Personal service obligations: Civilian: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Payments above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations - 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | 


01 Personal services 
Civilian 
Military 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
i3 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments. - 


Total direct obligations - 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 


accounts): 
01 Personal services - 
02 Travel_- ; a 
04 Communication services. --- 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction... 
08 Supplies and materials_. 
09 Equipment..............- 


In budget 


8, 980 
il | 

8, 823 

8, 790 


$4, 137 
GS-4.7 
$7, 625 | 
4, 305 | 


$38, 316,610 | 
56, 556 | 
869, 802 | 





39, 242, 968 | 


| 

38, 479, 786 
397, 240 | 
2, 810, 131 
267, 000 | 
1, 894, 087 
6, 226, 096 
2, 818, 879 
13, 360, 336 | 





39, 300 | 
99, 066 


| 





| 
Revised | 
estimate | 


| 

8, 980 | 
11 | 

8, 823 | 

8, 790 | 


$4, 137 | -- 


GS+4.7 | 


7,625 |--- 
4, 305 |-- 


$38, 316, 610 


56, 556 |--- 


869, 802 
39, 242, 968 





38, 479, 786 
397, 240 

2, 859, 898 
267, 000 


1, 894, O87 |- 


6, 266, 096 
2, 818, 879 
13, 404, 469 
12, 574, 144 
4, 680, 028 
6, 500 
123, 180 
70, 327 
39, 300 
99, 066 

















Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (— 
difference 


+$49, 767 


+40, 000 
+44, 133 


+$261, 300 
-+-4, 800 











83, 580, 000 83, 980, 000 | +400, 000 
763, 000 | 763, 000 | 
10, 000 | 10, 000 |-- ae 
97, 000 | 97, 000 
770, 000 | 790 600 1.._--....-. 
9, 000 OG... anaes ts 
1, 251, 000 1, 251, 000 |... 
2, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 
5, 000, 000 | 6 O00 000 t...-........ 
88, 580,000 | 88, 980, 000 +400, 000 
| 








t 
| 
' 


"> 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAvy 


Program and financing 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- 
count): 
1. Aircraft procurement 
2. Guided missiles and target drone procurement 
. Training equipment 
Aircraft modernization 
. Ground electronic and detection equipment 


n a G3 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations 
accounts): 
1. Aircraft procurement_-- 
2. Guided missiles and target drone procurement 
4. Aircraft modernization 


volume of obligations for other 


Total reimbursable obligations 
‘Total obligations 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from other accounts 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from mili- 
tary assistance fund reservations 
Unobligated balance transferred from: ‘‘Reserve tools and 
facilities, Department of Defense’’ (68 Stat. 338) 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assistance 
fund reservations 
All other__. 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (68 stat. 1219) 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned... 


Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future | 


years from military assistance fund reservations__- 


Appropriation. .......-- gue 


In budget 


$1, 748, 748, 000 
172, 757, 000 
14, 169, 000 
37, 002, 000 


” 


27, 324, 000 


2, 000, G00, OOO 


x 000, OOO, OOO 


2, 184, 447, 296 


— 116, 866, 663 


—? 160, 000 
—11, 998, 000 


1, 954, 500, 296 
+98, 866, 663 


1, 737, 900, 000 


Fiscal year 
1957 revised 
estimate 


$1, 746, 019, 000 
171, 097, 000 
14, 169, 000 
36, 500, 000 


27, 215, 000 


1, 984, 000, 000 


1, 995, 000, 000 


—2, 184, 447, 296 


—116, 866, 663 


2, 160, 000 


—11, 993, 000 


1, 954, 500, 296 
+YR, 866, 663 


1, 732, 900, 000 


Increase au 
or decrease 
differ 


ence 


$2, 724, 000 
— 1, 660, 000 
0 

502. 000 
109, 000 


5 000. 000 


5, 000, 000 


— 5, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


| Fiscal year ss 
Object classification In budget | 1957 revised | crease (—) 
estimate 9 z 


difference 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
fotal number of permanent positions 3, 019 3, 019 0 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions sie = 
Average number of all employees 2,819 2,819 0 
Number of employees at end of year 2, 822 2, 822 0 
A verage Salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
A verage salary : é $4, 632 $4, 632 0 
Average grade GS-5.6 GS-5.6 | : 
Ungraded positions: Average salary : $4,199 | $4, 199 0 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions : $15, 364, 007 $15, 364, 007 i) 
Regular pay above 52-week base Ss eee 
Payment above basic rates_-. 353, 993 | 353, 993 0 
Total personal services ne . 15, 718, 000 15, 718, 000 0 
02 Travel : 834, 000 834, 000 0 
03 Transportation of things... 3, 850, 000 3, 850, 000 0 
04 Communication services 50, 000 50, 000 0 
07 Other contractual services 118, 500 118, 500 0 
Services performed by other agencies 13, 820, 887 13, 820, 837 0 
O08 Supplies and materials 172, 000 172, 000 0 
09 Equipment 1, 947, 293, 663 |1, 942, 293, 663 — $5, 000, 000 
Lands and structures 30, 315, 000 30, 315, 000 0 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ 33, 000 33, 000 0 
Subtotal 2, 012, 205, 000 2, 007, 205, 000 —5, 000, 000 
Deduct portion of foregcing obligations originally charged to 
object classes 01, 07, and 09____ , 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 0 
Total direct obligations 3 1, 999, 205, 000 1, 994, 205, 000 —5, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
I ee 





Total, Department of the Navy--- 3 1, 999, 205, 000 1, 994, 205, 000 —5, 000, 000 
lotal, allocation to other agencies. 795, 000 795, 000 
Total obligations___- ‘ i ‘ ccnnwcmantig ey eee 000 1, 995, 000, 000 —5, 000, 000 





Mr. Sreprarp. Pick up the next item, “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement, Navy.” 

Do you have a statement you wish to present ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir; it is classified. 

Mr. Suepparp. What can you give us on the record that is not 
classified, if anything? I would like to have the record show some- 
thing, if it is possible. Is there any part of your statement you can 
give us in generalities without violating its cl: issified aspect ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surprarp. If you will, please. 

Admiral Rasorn. The funds requested here, Mr. Chairman, are for 
the prosecution of the fleet ballistic missile weapons system, which 
has the highest priority, as you know, in our effort, and the Navy has 
assembled its finest and most talented officers in missile work to prose- 
cute this program. 

The Navy has a sort of Manhattan- 2 pe project that I head, working 
directly with the Secretary of the Navy to prosecute this with all 
vigor. They have been very kind to allow me to assemble the finest 
officers we have in the Navy to work on this project under my direction. 
These funds are required to prosecute the several facets of the program. 





I think that is about the extent of it. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. When the record comes down to you, if you can 
give us more comments for the purpose, I wish you would do that. 

Admiral Rarnorn. The Navy’s fleet ballistic missile is a tactical 
weapon capable of reaching almost any target on the globe. It will 
be practically impossible for an unfriendly nation to patrol the vast 
expanse of ocean areas which are available to us as potential launching 
sites regardless of the status of international agreements for foreign 
bases. We look upon this weapon as a strong deterrent against ag 
gressive action toward this Nation. 

Admiral Brarpsiey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Rapsorn. This chart graphically portrays what the bal- 
listic missile system is. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Do you have any further general comments you 
wish to make before we go into our interrogation / 

Admiral Raporn. No, sir. 


SPECIFIC REDUCTIONS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. This has to do with aireraft and related procure- 
ment, Navy. You are reflecting a reduction of $5 million of this appro- 
priation item. Money is to be transferred to the research and develop- 
ment estimate. What specific reductions will be made in the program 
you previously justified to the committee other than in Operation 
Deep Freeze ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Captain Hirsch, Comptroller of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, will answer that question. 

ro SHEPPARD. Very well. 

Captain Hirscn. The reduction of $2,729,000 is made possible by 
an improvement in lead time for components that go into the 1958 air- 
craft program. That isadvanced GFE components. 

Mr. Suerparp. Has that lead time been shortened since you were 
up here? 

Captain Hirscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are satisfied you can attain that end? 

Captain Hirscu. We are satisfied this program is in balance. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just how firm is the remainder of the fiscal 1957 
program that you presented to the committee when you were here 
previously ¢ 

Captain Hirscn. The program is completely firm and I feel that 
the funding is in balance with our current requirements. 

Mr. Sueprarb. You have had no occasion to go into the balance of 
the program to see if you can shorten the lead time for other items on 
an equal basis which you have just performed ? 

Captain Hirscu. This is one specific engine on which a great deal 
of emphasis is being placed and we have been able to work out a 

reduction in lead time that made this possible. There are lead times 
In certain areas that are increasing and in others, this one in par- 
ticular, being shortened. 

Mr. Suerparp. There is no question in the minds of the members of 
the committee but what this program is extremely vital. In facet, the 
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general principles involved in the program you are presenting have 
been very definitely commented about by Members of the Senate and 
of the House over a period of time and I would personally be under 
the impression that you accentuated the requirements and expedited 
them since you were up here the last time for the purpose of the impor- 


tance of this new item: is that correct? 
That is correct, sir. 


Captain Hirscu. 


Mr. Suerrarp. This particular type of operation to which we are 
presently addressing ourselves is considered a No. 1-plus priority 


requirement: is that right ? 
Captain Hirscu. Yes, sir; 
Mr. SHEPPARD. 


it is essential. 
Thank you very much. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, 


Program and 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 
1, Fiscal year 1952 program: 
(a) Vessels 
(6) Ordnance 
2. Fiscal year 1953 program: 
(a) Vessels 
(6) Ordnance 
3. Fiseal year 1954 program: 
(a) Vessels 
(6) Ordnance 
. Fiscal year 1955 program: 
(a) Vessels 
(6) Ordnance 
5. Fiscal year 1956 program: 
(a) Vessels 
(6) Ordnance 
}. Fiscal year 1957 program: 
(a) Vessels 
(6) Ordnance 
. Fiscal year 1958 program 
(a) Vessels 
(6) Ordnance 
-ctronics major procurement 


. Ek 


Total, direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations (volume 
other accounts): 
8. Electronics major procurement 


of obligations for 


FINANCING 


Unobligated balance brought forward 
Appropriation and reimbursements earned 
Anticipated reimbursements from military 

ance fund reservations 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 

Unobligated balance carried forward: 

Appropriations and reimbursements earned __- 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future 
years from military assistance fund reservations 


assist- 


Appropriation 


financing 


In budget 


$48, 000, 
1, 000, 


000 
000 


000 
000 


32, 000, 
1, 000, 


, 000, 
1, 000, 


000 
000 


000 
000 


, 000, 
, 000, 


000 
000 


121, 
30, 


000, 
000, 


730, 
80, 


000 
000 


000, 
000, 
25, 000, 
20, 000, 
98, 000, 


000 
000 
000 


1, 260, 000, 


5, 000, 000 


1, 265, 000, 000 | 


—1, 020, 781, 390 


—17, 305, 012 | 
—5, 000, 000 | 


11, 095, 012 


1, 195, 991, 390 | 


000 


Navy 


Revised esti- 
mate 


$48, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


32, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


24, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


45, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 


124, 400, 000 


48, 000, 000 | 


746, 995, 000 


81, 500, 000 


29, 505, 000 
20, 000, 000 
98, 000, 000 


:; 304, 400, ‘000 


5, 000, 000 


1, 309, 400, 000 


|—1, 020, 781, 390 


—17, 305, 012 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), 
difference 


+-$3, 400, 000 
+18, 000, 000 


+16, 995, 000 
+1, 500, 000 


+4, 505, 000 


444, 400, 000 


+44, 400, 000 


—5, 000, 000 | 


1, 202, 291, 390 
11, 095, 012 





| 1,429, 000, 000 | 


1, 479, 700, 000 


| +6, 300, 000 
|-- 


i +50, 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Revised Increase tr) OF 
decrease (—), 


Object classification In budget estimate 
iis difference 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 23 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salary and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _. 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average Salary 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account: 
01 Personal services: 





Permanent positions------ $25, 143, 500 $25, 143, 500 
Positions other than permanent : 10, 900 10, 900 
Regular pay above 52-week base : 

Payment above basic rates 1, 076, 300 , 076, 300 

Other payments for personal services 7, 600 7, 600 

Total, personal services 238, 300 26, 238, 300 

02 Travel... ahnelte kits 5, 000 420, 000 

03 Transportation of things. -__-.- 2, 500, 000 511, O00 

04 Communication services___- 85, 000 85, 000 

05 Rents and utility services___-- ‘ 30, 000 30, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction ; 175, 000 175, 000 

07 Other contractual services - _ - ; 415, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

08 Supplies and materials___-__- pieraelannt 60, 000, 000 000, 000 

09 Equipment-_---..- ae 754, 825, 100 209, 100 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 500, 000 500, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments. 111, 000 111, 000 

Total, direct obligations 1, 259, 879, 400 279, 400 

Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
other accounts): 

09 Equipment ci eben sai kaeaare tac aie 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

Total, Department of the Navy 1, 264, 879, 400 1, 309, 279, 400 

Allocations to other agencies_..................-.. a 120, 600 120, 600 

, = Pn NN a a ne 1, 265, 000,000 —_1, 309, 400, 000 
», O00 
, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 
», OOO 


Mr. SueprarpD. We will pick up the next item reflected on your green 
sheets, “Shipbuilding led conversion,” and we will insert pages 6 
and 7 of the justifications. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


), 000 


0, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES FOR FiscaLt YEAR 1957 
Summary of new obligational authority by budget activity 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1957 


Budget activity Increase (+) 

Jovica - > Lach 

ln budget Re vised or deere ase 

estimate —), differ- 

ence 

1 | 1952 program: ships__. —68, 291 —68, 291 0 
Vessels — 35, O17 —35, 017 0 
Ordnance —33, 27 —33, 274 0 
2 1953 program: Ships 18, 914 18, 914 0 
Vessels 23, 709 23, 709 0 
Ordnance —4, 795 -4, 795 0 
1954 program: Ships —7, 324 —7, 324 0 
Vessels 0 0 0 
Ordnancs —7, 324 —7, 324 0 
4 1955 program: Ships —28, 729 —28, 729 0 
Vessels 15, 203 ~15, 203 0 
Ordnance. -- —13, 526 —13, 526 0 
1956 program: Ships- -- —9, 005 17, 695 +26, 700 
Vessels —29, 582 —2t, 182 +3, 400 
Ordnance 20, 577 43, 877 +-23, 300 
6 | 1957 program: Ships 1, 355, 585 1, 375, O80 +19, 495 
Vessels ; 1,119, 435 1, 137, 480 +17, 995 
Ordnance 236, 150 237, 650 +1, 500 
7 1958 program: Ships 53, 900 58, 405 +4, 505 
Vessels 27, 300 31, 805 +4, 505 
Ordnanct << 26, 600 26, 600 0 
lotal authority: Ships 1, 315, 050 1, 365, 750 +50), TOO 
Vessels 1, 090, 642 1, 116, 542 —25, 900 
Ordnance 224, 408 249, 208 —24, 800 
Less MDAP reimbursements — 20, 950 20, 950 ) 
Vessels 20, 950 — 20), YAO 0 
Ordnance 0 0 0 
Net new obligational authority: Ships- -- ; 1, 336, 000 1, 386, 700 +0, TOO 
Vessels 1, 111, 592 1, 137, 492 +25, GOO 
Ordnance 224, 408 249, 208 + 24, 800 
R Electronics maior procurement et 13, 000 13 OOF 0 
Total appropriation request---- ne 1, 429, 000 1, 479, 700 +50, 700 


EFFECT OF ITEM ON EXPENDITURE ESTIMATE FOR 1957 


Mr. Sueprparp. I would like to ask you this question: What effeet 
will this item have on your expenditure estimates for fiscal vear L950 / 

Do you consider that you are going to have any impairment in your 
general program / 

Admiral Mcum™a. The expenditure rate in 1957, addressing mivself 
primarily to the $26,700,000 in shipbuilding and conversion and the 
s24 million in the Jupiter program, and addressing myself first to 


1 
4 


the DLG conversion, the $26 million figure will be relatively slow 
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in the 1957 program. It will be at the normal shipbuilding rate of 
expenditure. 

In other words, it would be expended over a period of 3-plus years. 

This would be a slight increase. I would estimate maybe two to 
three million of it might be applic able to fiscal 1957. 

In the Jupiter program there is a higher percentage of expenditure 
because it is a high rate expenditure program; it is conversion, hence 
a much higher percentage of that $24 million will be expended in 
fiscal 1957, 

Mr. Suepparp. You do not contemplate any difficulty in making 
your expenditures and in keeping the program on se ‘hedule / 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; as a matter of fact, some procurement 
items are ready to go at the present time, sir. 


GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATE CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Give us a brief general statement as it has to do 
with your eulded-missile frigate conversion program, which involves 
$26.7 million. 

Admiral Mumma. This program involves the three ships in the 
1956 shipbuilding program that were originally scheduled to be DL’s. 
In other words, normally gunned frigates. Three of those similar 
ships had been planned for guided-missile installation in the same 
program so that we had three of each type in the 1956 program. 

This would now make all six ships in the 1956 program capable of 
launching guided missiles so that all six ships would be alike, as is 
the case with our 1957 program. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. For how many ships? 

Admiral Mumma. Ten ships alike. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Now in the 1957 program ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; four in the 1957 program. The critical 
components in this procurement are the guided missile launcher equip- 
ment and the radars involved. The $26,700,000 shown here represents 
the additional cost of this equipment over and above the cost of the 
guns that were planned to be installed and which would be removed 
under this change. So that two gun mounts are to be removed and 
the guided missile laune hing equipment is to be installed in their place. 

The total cost of the cuided missile equipment is some $50 million i mn 
itself, so this $26.7 million represents taking credit for the saving for 
the guns that are being removed as well. 

Mr. Sierrparp. Questions upon this item ? 

Mr. Wieeresworrn. The justification shows an increase of $26.7 
million in the 1956 program. That, I understand, is for conversion of 
three frigates to guided missile capacity. What is the increase of 
$19,495,000 shown in the 1957 program 4 

Admiral Mum™a. That is the Mariner No. 2 cost in the 1957 pro 
gram, sir. That was covered under the Jupiter program. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. How many ‘ 

Admiral Mum™a. That is one ship, $19,495,000, 

Mr. Wigeitesworrn. What is the $4,505,000 increase in the 1958 
program ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is advance procurement items, as mentioned 
by Admiral Raborn for long lead time items for the No. 3 Mariner 
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and for the major combatant procurement. This is long lead time 
items advance procurement, in other words, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Then what this increase of $50,700,000 means. 
generally speaking, is the conversion of four ships and the ordnance 
required in that connection ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. That is generally correct, with advance procure- 
ment. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Plus advance procurement ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Suips AND Facriitres, Navy 


Program and financing 
































Increase (+) 
Revised or de- 
| In budget estimate crease (—), 
| difference 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 
1. Maintenance and operation of the active fleet-__-.....--| $275, 941,000 | $275, 941,000 |--..........-- 
2. Active fleet alterations and improvements-------------- | 92, 995,000 | | 92,995,000 |......... sista 
3. Technical support programs....-_.....---.--.---------- | 81,328,000 | 70,474,000 | —$10, 854, 000 
4. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet___-_- ----| 38,621,000 | 38,621,000 |.............. 
5. Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve training | 
IR ae as ate ie ceak amen hard. weietnaeae uae 9, 618, 000 | ND Iekeciwuccunanse 
RD eos Se, cab cnt oo stir barat | 99,974,000 | 99,974,000 |......--...... 
7. Procurement and rehabilitation of maintenance mate- | | 
rial_- ee oe eR era ee Se | 49,413,000 | 49,413,000 |..........---. 
8. Fleet : support ad | 116,826,000 | 116, 680,000 —146, 000 
9. Departmental administration ee aie eee } 15,324, Ooo) 16;SUR Oe tee asic 
Total direct obligations - - - _---- okeneeacenaeeee 780, 040,000 | 769, 040, 000 —11, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | are 
accounts): | 
1. Maintenance and operation of the active fleet ___....-_- 983, 000 i 
3. Technical support programs.-.--- -- Lcacbiniocekenae 700, 000 PE Tatnctccagnave’ 
6. Fuel for ships ots ae eines 1, 500, 000 Oe eee ee 
7. Procurement and_ rehabilitation of “maintenance | | 
material __- iene ‘eeh ache Sieh domain | 23, 386,000 ee eee 
8. Fleet support facilities i Sap anita ane 1, 580, 000 DMD Natdedonscacoee 
9. Departmental administration - reece 10, 000 10, 000 | : ae 
Total reimbursable obligations Seah occurance 28, 150, 000° i eee 
| —> a ERG EEE — ———— 
Total obligations eee 808, 199, 000 | 7, 199, 000 | —11, 000, 000 
| | 
FINANCING | 


Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 


tions) : | —12, 786,183 | —12, 786,183 |.............. 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources--------------- —1, 500, 000 —1, 500, 000 os oscar 
All other —19, 659,000 | —19, 659,000 |......-....-.. 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse-_ 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance | | 
nen II 2s oe OU tela uh nmaiaiaininc onan 5, 786, 183 | 5, 786, 183 wai alesis 
Appropriation (adjusted) - ss ate was la iin ee el | 780, 


040, 000 769, 040, 000 —11, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification In budget 
Total number of permanent positions. -__-- Sing ana naaninaaae 10, 442 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..............--.--- 6 
Average number of all employees. __.___- 2 a: sxe cheesiest ianaineansh 10, 206 
Number of employees at end of year. ......-..--- eect aes 10, 195 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


a a aes $4, 759 

NS Se ei cin a aesinndiuake sai aed GS-6.1 

Ungraded positions: Average salary_.....---- khan aia $4, 456 

Personal service obligations: 

NIE SEIN, < -.., . Wa usiitine datiddnweédeeancais ..---.| $38, 626, 900 

Positions other than permanent..-...-_--- ce aruba 43, 000 
Payment above basic rates._................ pend cnmeesee 2, 031, 300 | 
Other payments for personal services. ............--..---- | 7,000 | 
Total personal service obligations __................--.-- | 40, 708, 200 | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY | 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | | 
i aa alice Au well auton | $40, 708, 200 


es ng eo ce __....| 5, 099, 000 
03 Transportation of things. ........_- iiobnaaiegat ones 3, 690, 000 | 
OR. GORI BOT IB iain iw otic cnc ccncccenccncccee | 1, 587, 000 | 
05 Rents and utility services........................ ieee 8, 250, 000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction ......................--- cae 1, 617, 000 
07 Other contractual services - - ---- ~undiacewaen | 387, 407, 700 
Services performed by other agencies. ___-__.---_.- 20, 094, 000 | 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !_______| 8, 500, 000 | 
Labor provided by Federal — of Germany | 
and the Berlin magistrate ?__-_.........-..--.__- 32, 100 
08 Supplies and materials..................-....- _.....| 259, 605, 000 
ne a eiuaaaainl ...-| 40,553, 000 
50 Eee Oi DITUOUEIIOS .. « 5 won one os cceesccccaacce ee 479, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.___________- 150, 000 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 133, 000 


Total direct obligations. --............---- 7 a, 905, 000 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 
accounts): 


09 Equipment--_-_----- aire ue | 28, 159, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations... | 28, 159, 000 
Total, Department of the Navy____------ ; _| 806, 064, 000 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

07 Other contractual services . 1, 500, 000 
ALLOCATION TO TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

08 Supplies and materials - | 635, 000 


Total obligations__- Siete sath 808, 199, 000 





Average number of persons: In budget, 11,584; revised estimate, 11,366 
Average number of persons: In budget, 33; revised estimate, 31. 


os 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Revised 
estimate 


$38, 


40, 


bs 40, 


377, 
20, 
8, 


258 
40, 


766, 


79% 


l, 


797, 


0 3m 


10, 442 
6 
10, 206 


10, 195 | 


$4, 759 | 


GS-6.1 
$4, 456 


626, 900 
43, 000 


031, 300 |_ 


7, 000 


708, 200 


708, 200 
98, 000 
, 690, 000 
, 587, 000 
250, 000 
, 617, 000 
737, 700 
094, 000 


500, 000 | 
| 


| Increase (+) 
or 
decrease 

difference 


—$111, 000 


| 
32, 100 


, 386, 000 
, 553, 000 
479, 000 
150, 000 
133, 000 


905, 000 


28, 159, 000 


28, 159, 000 


, 064, 000 


500, 000 


635, 000 


199, 000 | 


—11, 000, 000 


—11, 000, 000 


—11, 000, 000 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up the next item reflected under “Ships 


and facilities, Navy.” Please insert pages 6,7, and 9. 


(Information referred to follows :) 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1957 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 





| | Fiscal year 1957 

N | Bud it | Revised | 
NO udget activity — | evisec ‘ ee 
In budget | estimate +Difference 
- - _ = - ~ _ --— ——— | — 1 —_— --— 
1 | Maintenance and operations of the Active Fleet $275, 941,000 | $275, 941, 000 0 
2 | Active Fleet alterations and improvements ; 92,995,000 | 92,995, 000 | 0 
3 | Technical support programs 81,328,000 | 70,474,000 | —$10, 854, 000 
4 Maintenance and preservation of Reserve Fleet. 38, 621, 000 38, 621, 000 | 0 

5 | Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve training 
vessels 9, 618, 000 9, 618, 000 0 
6 | Fuel for ships 99, 974, 000 99, 974, 000 0 

7 | Procurement and rehabilitation of maintenance mate- 
rial 49, 413, 000 49, 413, 000 0 
& | Fleet support facilities __ 116, 826, 000 116, 680, 006 —146, 000 
9 | Departmental administration _-. 5 15, 324, 000 15, 324, 000 0 
Total direct obligations_-.-__- ; ..| 780,040, 000 769, 040, 000 —11, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1957 


> 


Budget activity No. 3. Technical support programs 


Fiscal year 


No. Project In budget 1957 revised | +Difference 
estimate 

3A | Maintenance of service craft at shore activities_-—-.___- $14, 461, 000 $14, 461, 000 0 

3B | Services and technical programs for the fleet 41, 363, 000 35, 137, 000 —$6, 226, 000 

3C | Support provided to MSTS and Coast Guard_- 25, 504, 000 20, 876, 000 —4, 628, 000 

Total direct obligations. ............_.....- 81, 328, 000 70, 474, 000 —10, 854, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR Fiscal YEAR 1957 


Budget activity No. 8. Fleet support facilities 


Fiscal year 1957 


No. Project 
Revised : 

In budget estimate +Difference 
8A | Military support at naval] shipyards : Son $21, 105, 000 $21, 105, 000 0 
8B | Other shore stations. __- 22, 647, 000 22, 647, 000 0 
SC | Fleet shore activities 37, 491, 000 37, 345, 000 — $146, 000 

8D | Major maintenance, improvements and replacement 
to plant at shore activities s 13, 675, 000 13, 675, 000 0 
SE | Advanced bases 500, 000 500, 000 0 
SF | Harbor defense o 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 0 
8G | Industrial mobilization . 5, 829, 000 5, 829, 000 0 
8H | Inspection testing 7, 839, 000 7, 839, 000 0 
SI | Standardization ‘ ‘ 2, 694, 000 2, 694, 000 0 
&J | Ships equipment for training ashore_----- ema 3, 546, 000 3, 546, 000 0 
| Total direct obligations. .........--- 116, 826, 000 116, 680, 000 —146, 000 


TRANSFER OUT OF DEEP-FREEZE OPERATION FUNDS 


Mr. Sueprarp. In this particular activity you indicate a require- 
ment of $1,442,000, and it appears to me this is being transferred out 
of the Deep-Freeze operation funds; is that correct ? 

Admiral Bearpstey. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Give us a brief statement pertaining to the require- 
ment, the transfer, and what the effect of the transfer will be. 

Admiral Bearpstry. In our original submission to Congress we had 
$12,442,000 as part of the Deep-Freeze costs in ships and facilities. 
Since the submission of this budget we have revised our Deep-Freeze 
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plans, as we told you previously, and we have this potential saving. 
We are suggesting to the committee here that $1,442,000 of that be left 
in this appropriation for Admiral Raborn’s missile program and that 
$11 million be transferred from this appropriation to “Research, 
Base! to meet the other parts of the same program. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this has the same essentiality in the 
missile program that heretofore has been indicated ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Any questions upon this item ? 

Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, is that a transfer or just a decrease in the 
amount ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. You can look at it either way. 

Mr. Ostertac. You mentioned transfer, and I wondered if it is an 
actual transfer or just a decrease in the “Ships and facilities” appro- 
priation. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We have $12,442,000 of excess funds in our cur- 
rent request. We requested $1,442,000 to be left for this guided-missile 
program new requirement and that $11 million be transferred to 
research. You can consider that as a rescission of $11 million and an 
addition of $11 million more in research, depending on how you 
look at it. 

Mr. Osrertac. This amount that goes to research and development 
is really a transfer from the other appropriation ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 


RkESEARCH AND DrEvVELOPMENT, NAVY 


Program and financing 


Fiscal year 1957 
: | Inerease (+-) 
Reva i. 
| or decrease 
(—) difference 


In budget estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of nee for service account) 
1. Naval research 2 <4 én hei ; $56, 064, 000 $56, 064, 000 


2. Aviation : a * 3 181, 664,000 | 181, 664, 000 
3. Ships ee hee ; 85, 560, 000 85, 560, 000 
4. Ordnance eg 7 : 132, 431, 000 148, 431,000 | +$16, 000, 000 
5. Medicine : i 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
. Cc ivil engineering. ‘ : Pid 3, 296, 000 3, 296, 000 
7. Supply--- ; 840, 000 840, 000 = 
8. Naval personnel _-_.--- : a. ‘ 570, 000 | 570, 000 
9. Marine Corps-- : : 2 Scinaa 5, 075, 000 5, 075, 000 : 
Total direct obligations - it _.-------------| 470,000,000 | 486,000,000 | +16, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations tealeene a diteationn for other - 
accounts): 
1. Naval research : oe . E ' : 600, 000 | 600, 000 . 
2. Aviation _- ated 3 ES eR. 1, 125, 000 1, 125, 000 
3. Ships 2 oa ae 5 3, 473, 000 3, 473, 000 
4. Ordnance ij SSiecd pee tiecee de 4, 792, 000 | 4, 792, 000 . 
7. Supply ; es 10, 000 10, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations - ah a a 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Total obligations... _- Seti cua sas ; 480, 000, 000 496, 000, 000 +16, 000, 000 


FINANCING 


Unobligated balance brought forward —30, 067,645  —30, 067, 645 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts aa : —9, 950, 000 —9, 950, 000 
Non-Federal accounts i — 50, 000 — 50, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 7 ie 3 37, 067, 645 37, 067, 645 
Appropriation (adjusted) - -_-_- Die cbaiad int _...--.-| 477,000,000 | 493, 000, 000 +16, 000, 000 


NoTte.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sales of utilities and 
services (10 U. 8, C, 1206 and 63 Stat. 576). 
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Obligations by objects 
Fiscal year 1957 
Object classification | Revised | nerease (+) 
| Inbudget |  actimate or decrease 
| \(—) difference 
— = acl | 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
| | 
Total number of permanent positions 23, 225 | 23, 389 +164 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._.............-_--- 6 | Orel 3 ES 
Average number of all employees___._..._._.-_-----_--------- 22, 626 22, 786 | +160 
Number of employees at end of year_._.._...-__-----.------ 22, 926 23, 090 | +164 
Average salaries and grades: m 
Genera! schedule grades: 
a ies eon $6, 059 | OS ) eae 
erent tes ote ee ee GS-8. 5 | (St F205). h2ib 0602 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..--- --| $4, 473 $4, 473 : eed teetatee 
Permanent positions. ____- icc $111, 269, 853 | | $112, 386, 853 | 44, 117, 7,000 
Positions other than permé Re a ee ~al 47, 695 | OO se 
Regular pay above 52-week base___- Feathtbulehcenks...2sechotace . 
Payment above basic rates......._.......--------.-------- 2, 800, 555 | 2, 810, 555 +10, 000 
Total personal service obligations___..........-.----.-.-- 114, 118, 103 ei Als, 245, 103 | ites 127, 000 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | ae i 5: | 
inns ica his nn ewee cinema ennee he 110, 781, 803 111, 908, 803 +1, 127, 000 
Oe eR deninickeeth ohé ceinthabidiege~simacatabaoshknntiawe 2, 682, 500 2, 832, 500 | +150, 000 
03 Transportation of things--.--.- 5 capes iaiehiatbins abba hee ks 166, 000 | 166, 000 7.1. 3..-.14.... 
04 Communication services..............-.-.-.-...-.----| 509, 900 | 704, 900 +195, 000 
GS Bente ene GUrty er wieh  s es 2, 936, 910 | 2, 960, 910 +24, 000 
es nee 290, 200 | 322, 200 +32, 000 
07 Other contractual services_-_---.....---------.--------] 256, 693,592 | 271, 132, 592 | +14, 439, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__.......----- 2, 780, 700 | 2) CS 
668 Supplies end materie’............~-c--<eenanec--~<- 53, 189, 755 | 53, 222, 755 | +33, 000 
ie ee A eS SE CL a Oe 39, Be, ee | SU I BED [een cnn cccnace 
a a nsw wniceedamaccnnonana cane 107, 900 | SEE To bnccnicemannan 
BS “RS ae OOS... «nec ba cttecn be dik nce 449, 292 RL EE tawccediewatend 
Subtotal_- _| 469, 857,000 | 485, 857, 000 | +16, 000, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obliga ations originally char ged to | 
Sl) a ee | 2, 561, 000 | OO 4B eens 
Sn Ny i ne wcremiseceen 467, 296, 000 | 483, 296, 000 | +16, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other ac- | <a 
counts): | 
an te oKeu cae boweaunas 3, 336, 300 i GEE lovicmacecmans 
02 Travel ‘ 206, 200 DEED te cacteduucncan 
03 Transportation of things Spe eaaietatane nea sen 900 | | 
OR Cpu E Io BOT WHORE... cn i vice weecccc 9,000 | DDT  ehtpd bao dtieiekle 
0} Resteene ais orvieds. ............................ | 694, 000 | GI ia sibiensk aos 
06 Printing and reproduction--_-__.-- Selec elec ete ee | 18,000 | Sd ee eee 
07 Other contractual services.............---------------| 4, 133, 700 ae 
I I es 6 oo i wembackanccanns | 622, 900 A eee eee 
i amiennne | 962, 000 | BO Bibncdéwencmons 
15 Taxes and assessments..............----------------- 17,000 ‘te St er emee 
Total reimbursable obligations_____-_- tec ats 10, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 een ait cath was 
Total, Department of the Navy-...........-.-...--- F “477, 296, 000 495, 296, 000 | «~+16, 000, 000 
Allocation to other accounts ----............-..--..----.- 2, 704, 000 2, 704, 000 I oecs 
I ee | 480,000,000 | 496,000,000 | +16, 000,000 
| 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE 


Mr. Suepparp. “Research and development, 


ESTIMATES 


Navy 


ae 


the next 


item. Insert tables reflected on pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justifications. 
(Information referred to follows :) 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR Fiscat YEAR 1957 


Summary of obligational authority by budget activity 





| 


Fiscal year 1957 




















No. | Budget activity Increase (+) 
| a Revised esti- or de- 
| In budget mate | crease (—), 
difference 
i ieee. 8 bo ra A | $56,064,000 | $56, 064, 000 
ST MS oN ocd ins Kaduaacemscuch Mes aadatevensleel 181, 664, 000 | 181, 664, 000 
a ee eee eaedueees |} 86,560,000 | 86, 560,000 
mp eommnehss, $5, 2-05 3 Log ic el ee eee | 138,431,000 | 154, 431, 000 +$16, 000, 000 
I 4, 500,000 | SE Nacen aes yesdeqe 
6 | Civil engineering 3, 296, 000 | 3, 206, 000 
7 | I elie ea ee od can te dehsccnc 6b «<span Se | 840, 000 | $40, 000 |. 
8 | Naval personnel al 570, 000 | 570, 000 
© | DEANS CODE, So kc cnndcsndecns etek ie a ea Pees 5, 075, 000 5,075, 000 |_. a 
Obiigational authority. 2... oo cccccscnnncnscdcconce 477, 000,000 | 493, 000, 000 | +-16, 000, 000 
Obligations to be incurred in subsequent years. --- 37,067,645 | 37,067, 645 | | 
| Obligations against current-year funds--_........-- 439, 932, 355 455, 932, 355 | “+16, 000, 000 
Add: Obligations against prior-year authority-____...-- 30, 067, 645 6 OG O06 Le 
Total obligations pee from appropriated | B 
(EES a eee 5 eee 470, 000, 000 aoe eT +16, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES FOR FiscaLt YEAR 1957 


Budget activity No, 4.—Ordnance 


| | 
} Fiscal year 1957 





ee ae ae SS 


No. | Project | 

vot | Revised | pigoranen 

In budget estimate | Difference 

4A Aircraft and related equipment. eet _| $2,014,000 | $2,014, 000 | 4 
4B | Guided missiles and related equipment. tind 67,010,000 | 83,010,000 | +$16, 000, 000 
4C | Ships and small craft and related equipment. : 6, 556, 000 6, 556, 000 | _- se 
4D | Combat and support vehicles and related equipment-.|.._.--- 5 
4E | Artillery and other weapons and related S qRenens.. 106, 000 | 106, 000 | 
4F | Ammunition and related equipment. ; --| 56,086,000 | 56, 086, 000 | _- 
4G | Other equipment...................- ta 2, 123, 000 | 2, 123,000 }_.--- 
4H | Military sciences. .- 4, 536, 000 | 4, 536, 000 |_._- 


Obligation authority. ......--..- Saas | 138, 431, 000 | 


| 


154, 431,000 | +16, 000, 000 
| 


SOURCE AND PURPOSE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. SuHerparp. This is also in the guided missile category to the 
extent of $16 million. I will ask you the question as to where you are 
going to get the money, and what you are going to do with it. 

Admiral Bennett. Perhaps the second question is better answered 
first. I am going to give it to Admiral Raborn for his purposes. 

Mr. Suerparp. I do not care in which category I get the answers, 
just so I get them. 

Admiral Bennerr. And as to where we are going to get the money, 
I believe this is to come from an addition or supplemental, as the case 
may be, and I would like to ask my comptroller, Mr. Edwards, to 
answer spec ifically. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right, Mr. Edwards, make your presentation and 
justification. 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, they will come from two sources. 
There will be $11 million available from “Ships and facilities” and 
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$5 million from “Aircraft and related procurement,” as previously 
submitted. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words you are getting a transfer of $16 mil- 
lion and that is the equivalent of what your “Research and develop- 
ment” request pertains to. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How are you going to expend it when you get it? 

Admiral Bennerr. The expenditures are all for the purpose of the 
Jupiter missile, sir, and all I can say in amplification is I believe 
Admiral Raborn’s plans are sound, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Any questions on this? 

Mr. Anprews. No new projects are anticipated ; just a continuation 
of projects you have under way at this time? 

Admiral Bennerr. This is for the Jupiter project which we have 
under way. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. I want to ask 1 or 2 general questions before 
we finish, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps I may as well ask them now. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Go ahead. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. For the record, is my understanding of the 
overall picture substantially correct? I understand that there are 
increases contemplated by this proposal amounting to $122,642,000 
in four programs: the missile program, the guided “missile ship con- 
version program, the early warning program, and the military 
personnel program—I further understand that that increase is off- 
set by decreases either by reprograming or by a reduction in the ex- 

cess Deepfreeze. funds, so that the net increase requested in new money 
is $65,600,000; is that correct ? 

Admiral Bearpstxy. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Under the missile program you are, in ef- 
fect, if this request is approved, going to have available $72,742,000 
more than you would otherwise have had? 

Admiral Brarpstry. For that program; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. And, assuming approval here, what will be 
the total available for that program be in fiscal 1957 ? 

Admiral Bearpstry. It would be this $72,742,000 plus the $20 mil- 
lion that is already in the Research and Development program which 
we justified before this committee before, making a total of $92,742,- 
000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. How will that compare with the figure avail- 
able in the current fiscal year ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. It is currently approximately $16 million, but 
I would ask Admiral Raborn to give it. 

Admiral Ragorn. $18.1 million. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. So you are really asking to increase the missile 
rogram funds in the Navy about 500 percent from fiscal 1956 to 1957 
* ‘ause of the vital importance of that program ? 

Admiral Rarorn. That is correct for this ballistic missile pro- 


gram. 


Mr. Wice.eswortH. Now one other question of general character. 
When you were here before vou indicated there were excess funds in 
the Deepfreeze project, amounting as I recall it, to something over 
$17 million. 
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Admiral Bearpstey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I understand you are now proposing to trans- 
fer $15,269,000 of that excess to meet the increase called for by 
the proposals now before us, leaving something like $2,427,000, which 
can be cut out of the original request ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osrertrac. On the “Research and development,” do I under- 
stand correctly that this additional $16 million does not involve any 
new projects of any kind? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. It is necessary to have additional funds for the com- 
pletion of the projects that are currently under study 4 

Admiral Bennerr. Project Jupiter, sir; Admiral Raborn’s pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And this additional amount has been determined 
since the original justification for “Research and development” for 
this prog1 am ¢ 

Admiral Bennett. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is all. 

Mr. Norrety. I have a question. 

On project No. 4—B, is that the maximum amount that you can 
use in the next Heat year ¢ 

Admiral Bexnerr. Which project 4-B, sir? 

Mr. Norreti. Research cad Development, project No. 4-B. 

age Raporn. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Norreti. You think that is all you need / 

Admiral Ranorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevy. That is all. 


PROCUREMENT ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suerrarp. You contemplate a program change of $6,300,000 
for this item, of which $556,000 is derived from Operation Deepfreeze 
and the remainder by application of reimbursement availability which 
had not been anticipated at the time of the submission of the Presi- 
dential budget. What is the nature of the reimbursement and why was 
it not anticipated when you were before us only a few weeks ago? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I will ask Admiral Ward to answer. 

Admiral Warp. I will defer to Mr. Williams, Comptroller. 

Mr. WiuuraAms. These are shelf sales which we had no knowledge 
of at the time we prepared our budget schedule or when we were before 
the committee before. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are they available beyond any question of doubt ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Reasonable status, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What do you mean by “reasonable” ? 

Mr. WiiutaMs. We have an order. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Who issued the.order / 

Mr. Witui1ams. This is against other services’ appropriations, I 
do not know who was the customer. We have $35 million worth of 
MDAP reimbursements at the present time programed and we expect 
to use them in our program. 

Mr. Suerparp. There is no question about the availability of those 
funds now? 
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Mr. WituiaMs. Certainly, as far as we can tell from our past ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Suepparp. How about it, Admiral, do you know about the defi- 
niteness of this? I want the availability status of these funds you 
propose to pick up. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We have reviewed this and we believe it is a 
very reasonable assumption at this time they will be available to meet 
this particular requirement. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In order to meet this availability requirement at the 
present time you are not going to cripple or deter or affect the program 
for which the sum was originally requested ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. As far as we can determine; no, sir. 

Admiral Warp. No, sir; we are satisfied on that. 

Mr. SHerrarp. I wish you would supply the following data for the 
committee. I donot presume you are prepared to do it at the moment. 
If you are, do it, but otherwise supply it for the record. 

I want you to have the anticipated reimbursements for fiscal year 
1956 in the present budget and presently anticipated, the application 
of these reimbursements in the budget now and the same information 
as to above for the 1957 program. 

I understand the reimbursements you are applying to the supple- 
mental estimate will be generated by sale of shelf items to other cus- 
tomers, which do not require replacement. What are the natures of 
these items in that they do not need to be replaced, and why have they 
not been declared surplus if such is the case? Are you prepared to 
answer these questions now or do you want to supply them for the 
record ? 

Admiral Warp. We will supply them. 

Mr. Suerprarp. ‘To what extent dollarwise do you have items in your 
inventory not required by the Navy, but which have not been declared 
surplus to date, if you know? 

Admiral Warp. We do not have that figure, but will supply it. 

(Information referred to follows :) 
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Anticipated reimbursements, President's budget 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 


From mili- 
Total tary assist- 
ance fund 


Other 
accounts 


Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Ordnance and facilities, 


Navy” (anticipated reimbursements to be earned) $60, 752, 106 $60, 752, 106 
Reimbursements from other accounts 103, 000, 000 $103, 000, 000 
Total available 163, 752, 106 60, 752, 106 103, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 obligations - - - -_- ; : 115, 000, 000 1 12, 000, 000 103, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance 48, 752, 106 48, 752, 106 0 

Earned but unobligated - - -- ‘ 23, 000,000 | 1 23, 000, 000 

Unearned --.- oe 25, 752, 106 25, 752, 106 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Unobligated balance brought forward: 


Reimbursements earned $23, 000, 000 $23, 000, 000 
Reimbursements to be earned __-. 25, 752, 106 25, 752, 106 
Total brought forward. -- ‘ 418, 752, 106 48, 752, 106 
teimbursements from other accounts 60, 000, 000 $60, 000, 000 
Total available sabe ; ; 108, 752, 106 48, 752, 106 60, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 obligations - - - -- 60, 000, 000 0 60, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance 48, 752, 106 48, 752, 106 
Earned but unobligated - -- ~~ -- 243,000,000 243, 000, 000 
WRU, oo sna dae e sn ; 5, 752, 106 5, 752, 106 


1 These two amounts comprise total earnings of $35 million from military assistance fund reservations. 
® This amount includes $23 million earned but unobligated in fiscal year 1956 and $20 million earned but 
unobligated in fisea] year 1957. 


Anticipated reimbursements, current estimates 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 











From 
Total military Other 
assistance accounts 
fund 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Ordnance and facil- 
ities, Navy”’ (anticipated reimbursements to be earned) .| $60, 752, 106 $60, 752, 106 f 
Reimbursements from other accounts_.................---- _.-! 109,000,000 _ ae $109, 000, 000 
Ph eas Seats eae ee cates 169, 752, 106 60, 752, 106 109, 000, 000 
PISO SE TOE COON so ok ined cect vewecunccacecéccs _.-| 115,000,000 | ! 12, 000, 000 103, 000, 000 
TN Ee kine ceuwue 54, 752, 106 48, 752, 106 6, 000, 000 
eg Cee eee eee | 29,000,000 1! 23,000, 000 6, 000, 000 
RIUMUNTNIEL 66a dekwccee 2p laces ic tatcset arab acecrniid ike biAnaesD edith a Ea 25, 752, 106 25, 752, 106 0 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Reimbursements earned eR ate oi coi le va $23, 000, 000 $6, 000, 000 
Reimbursements to be earned-.---........_----- z - 25, 752,106 | 25,752, 106 
Total brought forward_-__.....-_.---- eG Ceres oe Sue 54, 752, 106 48, 752, 106 6, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ....................---- 60, 000, 000 ee Laer 60, 000, 000 
Total available. ............_-- asain thbenenaliaacs ie 114, 752, 106 48, 752, 106 66 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 obligations. -__.-- Pr eahsed as , j ; 60, 000, 000 0 €0 000, 000 
Unobligated balance-_.....................----- <owiies) BTR 48, 752, 106 6, 000, 000 
Earned but unobligated --..-...-...-.---- sales ci techie einnes 49, 000,000 | 2 43, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
a ae el dee eee hcictupied 5, 752, 106 | Dh Fe BS Kindness 








1 These two amounts comprise total earnings of $35,000,000 from military assistance fund reservations, 
2 This amount includes $23,000,000 earned but unobligated in fiscal year 1956 and $20,000,000 earned but 
unobligated in fiscal year 1957, 
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Application of reimbursement resources to iiinthua 








President's | Revised 

budget Ea program 
NOs cn eo ae he eae aaanens 26, 800, 000 26, 800, 000 
2. Ordnance equipment---_-- aa aaah bmane 8, 000, 000 12, 800, 000 
ee Ee ee adidas iicaccnecigtaaadeiis arti aaanacaemiaarety ais 944, 000 
Pe IInEY SORIT IRR ok wc wcncnnesancaneemennaminm 34, 800, 000 40, 544, 000 





Expendable ordnance, such as 40 mm. ammunition, constitutes the greater part 
of the material sold from available inventories for which reimbursement is 
received and which does not require immediate replacement. The minimum 
peacetime and pre-positioned stock procurement policy—applicable to the major- 
ity of ordnance items—is designed to allow a balanced procurement program 
rather than buying heavily of one item and neglecting to achieve even the mini- 
mum stock requirements in other items. The determination to sell from stock, 
with or without replacement, is based upon review of the inventory position as 
against the requirements. If the sale of the item would result in an inventory 
position below Navy’s absolute minimum objective—peacetime stocks plus pre- 
positioning—replacement would be required. If the sale of the item would 
result in an inventory position which meets some portion of the war requirement, 
it generally is considered advisable to apply the proceeds of the sale to procure- 
ment of other items for which we have not reached the minimum objectives. In 
this manner we are able to achieve a more judicious balance in our inventory and 
to modernize our stocks. In every instance we justify the use of the sales 
proceeds on a priority basis through the budget and apportionment process. 

As suggested above, the inventory material sold and not requiring immediate 
replacement is not surplus in the sense that it could be designated for disposal. 
An item is not considered surplus unless it has been classified as obsolete and 
thus declared unsuitable for any future military need. The stock items being 
sold and generating the reimbursement proceeds discussed here are not surplus, 
but are from stocks above and beyond minimum requirements for peacetime and 
pre-positioned stock objectives. 

The Bureau of Ordnance retains no inventory of material for which there is 
not a military requirement. The Bureau does hold substantial quantities of 
material over and beyond minimum requirements for some items, all of which, 
however, would be required for total mobilization. 


M ILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sueprparp. All right, gentlemen, the next item, “Military con- 
struction.” We would like to have a brief statement under each of 
the items as set up in the justifications. 

Admiral McKinney. I will take that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Chairman, we are requesting funding authority for $33,275,000 
in order to meet the established time schedule for the guided missile. 
This will provide the initial facilities in the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is $25 million? 

Admiral McKinney. Yes, sir; $25 million. We are requesting sec- 
tion 203 of the military construction bill be increased in the amount 
of $33,275,000 for these facilities and for the new DEW line 
requirements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How about the estimate of $8,275,000? 

Admiral McKinney. That is firm, sir. That is for the new DEW 
line requirements. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I see. I understand, gentlemen, that this has hit 
you rather suddenly and it is difficult for you to come up at this time 
with detailed explanations that the Navy is prepared, ordinarily, to 
supply to the committee. Consequently, when the record comes down 
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I want you to supply as much data as you can justifying the require- 
ments we are presently considering. If you will do that, it will be of 
great help to the committee. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


The facilities required for the special program are: 


WG + es ise i ish bah ch ede eke ; __. $5, 500, 000 
NN ne casas wits : 6, 800, 000 
Controlled atinosphere gun range Boks a os Sa 
Engineering survey and launching facilities____- ; : _ 7,000, 000 
Special purpose instrumentation facilities___~-_- ‘ Ne eee 100, 000 
Training and logistic support facilities pe 1, 400, 000 
Operational handling facilities__.-___~- “ied 1, 200, 000 
Contractor facilities........._.......... x : Bs 1, 000, 000 


Total _.__.-_. 25, 000, 000 


The additional facilities required by the reprograming of the DEW line to the 
new site are: 
Support facilities__ of _._. $2, 275, 000 
Dredging and seawall acces ; valde __ 6,000, 000 


at 


Total pie aus & 275,000 


Mr. Suerrarp. Any questions ¢ 

Mr. Norre.yt. I am glad to see you make that request. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. All this $25 million is part of the missile 
program ¢ 

Admiral McKinney. Yes, sir, the missile program. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osrertac. If I understand correctly, the $25 million is for the 
missile program ¢ 

Admiral McKinney. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. And the balance, the $8.3 million, is for the DEW 
line extension ¢ 

Admiral McKinney. That is correct, sir. I think relocation would 
be better. 

Mr. Ostertac. Relocation of the line, you mean ? 

Admiral McKinney. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertac. What prompted the change? 

Admiral McKinney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ostertrac. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I want the record to show we have Admiral Meade, 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, with us and we are happy to 
see you in a physical condition so you can come up on the Hill and 
visit with us occasionally. 

Admiral Mrape. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. We appreciate the circumstances under which you 
gentlemen were here this morning, and we will try to govern our 
judgment accordingly. 


Navy Enutstep ApvANCED ScHoot Program 


Mr. Suepparp. I am in receipt of a copy of an order from the Chief 
of Naval Personnel promulgating in the Navy a program to train cer- 


76536—56——__10 
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tain enlisted personnel of the Navy in civilian and advanced service 
schools in technical subjects so as to equip them to supply sorely needed 
skills to the modern Navy. I am personally grateful to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel and his staff in formulating and implementing such 
a program. Because of this forward-looking action on the part of 
the Chief of Naval Personnel I am certain that we can look forward 
with interest to a high order of return to the Navy from this program 
in the ensuing years and at least some alleviation of the problem of 
securing, training, and retaining skilled technicians in the Navy. I 
will insert the above-mentioned order in the record at this point as 
well as list of typical proposed courses of study in the program. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


APRIL 26, 1956. 
BuPers INSTKUCTION 1510.69 


From: Chief of Naval Personnel. 

To: All ships and stations. 

Subject: Navy enlisted advanced school program, information concerning. 

Reference: (@) BUPERSINST 1000.7, programs and opportunities available to 
naval personnel. 


1. Purpose 


This instruction announces the establishment of a pilot program of advanced 
technical education and training for enlisted personnel, and outlines procedures 
to be followed in nominating qualified men for participation in the screening 
examination for the Navy enlisted advanced school program. 

2. Background 

(a) Because of the ever-increasing complexity of technical equipment in 
present-day naval ships and aircraft, the Chief of Naval Personnel considers it 
essential to increase in every effective and appropriate way, the level of com- 
petence of our enlisted personnel to maintain, service, and operate this equipment. 

To help achieve this competence, a program providing a total of 4 years of 
eollege level training in civilian universities and/or advanced naval schools is 
hereby established for selected petty officers. 

These 4 years will not be continuous; maximum periods of 2 years, with 
service and operating assignments of not less than 4 years between training and 
educational assignments, will be effected. This program will be known as the 
Navy enlisted advanced school program. 

(b) Experience confirms that in selecting enlisted personnel for training 
in new technological developments, more advanced, broad, technical background 
is required. Presently, this background is not being adequately afforded in our 
current advanced service schools. Nor is the effective provision of this back- 
ground at such service school feasible. 

(ce) Initially the scope of the program will be modest in terms of trainees. 
It is anticipated that in future years the total number of men selected will be 
increased. 

(d) That the Navy may be insured compensatory benefit from this training, 
candidates will be required to obligate themselves for the requisite amount of 
service to achieve a ratio of 2 years’ service for each year of education. For 
the man completing the entire program, it will be necessary to serve 12 years 
on active duty in the naval service after his enrollment. 


3. The Navy enlisted advanced school program 


(a) Principals and alternates selected for this program will be ordered to 
the Naval Preparatory School, Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Md., for 
approximately 3 weeks’ temporary duty under instruction to report prior to 
August 17 of the year in which selected. During this period selectees will be 
further screened and will receive preliminary instruction in mathematics and 
orientation in the Navy enlisted advanced school program. 

(b) Upon completion thereof, final selectees will be ordered to the desig- 
nated places of schooling to commence courses of instruction with the fall term. 
The first increment of this training will comprise 2 school years. During the 
summer period and/or other scheduled periods trainees will be ordered to duties 
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appropriate to their rating and consistent with their academic program. Normal 
leave will be granted during the Christmas holidays and other breaks in the 
academic year. 

(c) Following this 2 years’ schooling, trainees will return to the fleet and 
will be assigned general duty within their rating for 4 years. At the end of 
this period, if still qualified, they will be eligible to apply for the second phase. 
If selected, trainees will be ordered to the appropriate school for completion of 
their training. This latter phase would consist of 2 years’ training, including 
summer cruise and/or other field duties. 

(d) Courses of instruction during this training will be as designated by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel. During the first phase they will be general in nature 
and consist of courses in mathematics, physics, and technical subjects. During 
the second phase, or in the last 2 years of schooling, trainees will complete a 
prescribed engineering curriculum designed to fulfill the needs of the naval 
service. Upon completion, personnel will be assigned to appropriate technical 
programs. 

Each of the two educational and training phases will count as a normal tour 
of shore duty. Trainees who have had previous college education will be inte- 
grated into this program at the appropriate level commensurate with their 
previous schooling. 

(e) Trainees will be eligible for advancement in rating under the same 
regulations applicable to their rating group. This program does not jeopard- 
ize selection opportunity for officer status, including LDO and warrant grade, 
and such educational programs as may be then available to officers of their 
category. 


4. Eligibility requirements 


Enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy on active duty who meet the following 
requirements are eligible to apply for the 1956 program: 

(a) Be a male third class petty officer or above in one of the following rates: 

ET, AT, FT, AQ, GS, GF, IC, EM, AB, RM, RD, AC, MM, BT, EN, AD, AM. 

(b) Have at least 3 years active Naval service and not have attained the age 
of 25 by July 1, of the year selected. 

(c) Be a high-school graduate or have successfully passed the GED test for 
high-school level. 

(ad) GCT plus ARI equal to 110: MECH or MK ELECT equal to 50. 

(e) Have a 4.0 conduct record and a 3.5 average in proficiency in rate as a 
petty officer. 

(f) Have 6 years obligated service as of July 1 of the year selected. Per- 
sonnel having less than the required 6 years must agree to extend their enlist- 
ments for periods of 1 through 4 years as necessary to meet obligated service 
requirements. In those cases where the aggregate of extensions or reextensions 
would exceed 4 years in any one enlistment, the Chief of Naval Personnel will 
authorize discharge for the purpose of immediate reenlistment for a period of 
6 years, in accordance with article C—10306 (1) (e), BuPers Manual. Person- 
nel in this later group with more than 3 months remaining in their present en- 
listment will lose payment for travel and leave if reenlisted as above. 

(9) Be physically qualified in accordance with chapter 15, BuMed Manual. 
All dental work and minor ailments must be corrected prior to reporting to the 
Naval Preparatory School. 

(h) A security clearance of secret will be required when selected. This 
clearance will be initiated at the Naval Preparatory School, Bainbridge, Md. 

(i) Marital status: Be either married or single. 

(j) Bea citizen of the United States. 

(k) Recommended by their commanding officer. 


5. Processing of applications 


(a) Commanding officers will forward the requests of those personnel quali- 
fied in accordance with paragraph 4 above who desire to apply for this program. 
They will personally interview each candidate and recommend only those whom 
they feel are college level performers and are career motivated. Applications 
will be submitted in letter form and will include the following information : 

(1) Total years active Naval service completed. 
(2) Date active obligated service expires. 
(3) Date of birth. 
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(4) Include applicable test scores, GCT, ARI, MECH, or MK ELECT, 
also total number years schooling. If less than 12 years, include GED 
test scores. 

(5) Applicants must state following: “Upon receipt of orders to the Navy 
Enlisted Advanced School Program I will agree to extend or reenlist as 
necessary in order to have the required obligated service prior to actual 
transfer to this program.” Agreements to extend or reenlist will be exe- 
cuted during the orientation phase at the Naval Preparatory School, Bain- 
bridge, Md. 

(6) In addition to specific comments by the commanding officer relative 
to the individual’s qualifications for this program, a statement is requested 
to the effect that the subject man’s service record has been checked and that 
he is qualified in accordance with paragraph 4 above. 

(7) Enclose a complete NavMed Form 88 in the case of each applicant. 

(b) Applications will be reviewed by the Chief of Naval Personnel and a 
screening examination will be forwarded to the commanding officer of those 
personnel who are qualified in accordance with this instruction. This examina- 
tion will be administered in accordance with instructions to be promulgated at 
a later date. Completed examination will be returned to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel for grading. 

(c) Selection of applicants for this program will be made by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel on the basis of service record and test score of successful 
candidates. Selected candidates will be issued orders in time to report to the 
Naval Preparatory School by August 17. There the final selection will be made 
and those not ordered to the program will be transferred to an appropriate 
class B school, if not ineligible by reason of previous attendance, and then 
returned to the operating forces. 

(d) Those trainees who successfully complete the first 2 years education, and 
the subsequent 4 years’ service may request the last phase of this program if 
they qualify in accordance with the requirements of paragraph 4 above less 
subparagraphs 4a, 4b, 4c, and 4d. Trainees qualified as above will not be 
required to take further screening examinations, but will be ordered to Naval 
Preparatory School for orientation in the final phase of this program. 

6. Action 

(a) To insure achievement of the objectives of the program, commanding 
officers will promulgate the contents of this instruction to all personnel qualified 
in accordance with paragraph 4 above, and to all who may become qualified at a 
future date. 

(6b) Applications of candidates to take the screening test for the Navy enlisted 
advanced school program shall be sent as prescribed in paragraph 5 above to 
the Chief of Naval Personnel (Pers—B213) to arrive not later than June 11 for 
the 1956 program. Message applications will not be considered. 

(c) Addressees are requested to incorporate this instruction on page 3 of 
enclosure 1 to reference (a). Under General Training, add the following new 
item: “Navy enlisted advanced school program, BUPERSINST 1510.69. 

J. L. Hottoway, Jr. 


PROPOSED COURSE OF STUDY FOR ENLISTED MEN IN NAVY ENLISTED ADVANCED 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


It is proposed in the first 2 years of college education to provide highly qualified 
and motivated enlisted personnel with a working mastery of the basic sciences 
of mathematics and physics, with emphasis on mechanics, electricity and mag- 
netism, and thermodynamics, as necessary. The second 2 years of the proposed 
4-vear program of college education will be designed to meet specialization needs 
of the particular individuals concerned, in relationship to the needs of the Navy 
as they exist at the time the instruction is specifically planned. The exact 
arrangement and schedule of courses has not been firmed up. However, the 
following tentative listing of courses will give an indication of the nature of 
courses it is planned to provide. 
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FIRST YEAR 
First semester: 
Algebra and trigonometry 
General physics: mechanics 
English composition 
United States and naval history 
Electric and magnetic circuits I 
Second semester : 
Caleulus I 
General physics: heat, light, and 
sound 
Engineering drawing 
Electric and magnetic cireuits II 
Third semester 
Caleulus II 
Electronic circuits, controls and 
measurements I 
Communication engineering 
“lectronic computers I 
Naval correspondence and report 
writing 
Fourth semester : 
Microwave techniques 
Electronic circuits, controls and 
measurements II 
Radar engineering 
Electronic computers IT 


As indicated above, courses for the third and fourth years will be designed 
to provide specialization as needed. The following listing of courses is one 
which may be considered to be typical of the area from which courses for the 
third and fourth year will be selected. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Differential equations 

Radar circuits 

UHF and microwave technology 
Navy specialization 

Dynamics 

Electric machinery 

Physical chemistry 

engineering analysis 

Solid state physics 

Electronic circuits 

Chemistry 

Staties 

Fluid mechanies and fields 

Heat transfer 

Strength of materials 

Stress analysis 

Metallurgy 

Computing devices 

Principles of nuclear engineering 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Mr. Sueprarp. The Department of the Navy has submitted a re- 
vised priority list for the fiscal year 1957 shipbuilding and conversion 
program. This revision is as a result of the supplemental estimate 
contained in House Document No. 373 and is a revision of the table 
appearing on page 567 of the Department of the Navy hearings, fiscal 


year 1957. The table will be inserted in the record ‘at this point. 
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Subject : Revised priority list for fiscal year 1957 SCN program. 

Reference: (a) Page 567, Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, Department of the Navy Ap- 
propriations for 1957. 

1. The following is the corrected table for use in connection with supplemental 
appropriation hearings to reflect changes and the supplemental appropriation: 


Priority Vessel type Number of New construction or con- 








vessels version 
en ae niin 
Bi wr : Mariner (Jupiter) --- nities ten 1 | Conversion. 
2 ROWE cic One duks < 1} New. 
3.. CVA 41 (angled deck) ---. cama’ 1 | Conversion. 
4.. CVA 34 (angled deck) -...-.--- oan 2 Do. 
B... CVA 19 (angled deck) --- can 1 Do. 
6 PR ooo tho cies easiness aaa 4| New. 
7} DLG (completion of DL’s in fiscal 3 Do. 
year 1956 SCN). | 
Bisson oes eo i wuneneuwen & Do. 
Bice eee a 6 Do. 
Roe s OLIN... <. Si ae se at aie 1 Do. 
| ee CVAN (design and advance procure- 1 Do. 
ment only). 
12... sae CLG (Terrier) -..-- or | 3 | Conversion. 
Rises ase SE Eee eee 2 Do. 
14 es Se a 6 Do. 
Riise s cess TAGE. ..... 4 Do. 
Meccan i a are vie aa 1 | New. 
17 2. J “ SSG (completion of 1 SS in fiscal year 2 Do. 
1953 and 1 SS in fiscal year 1955 
SCN). 
18__. ; stp ND ea as amo ale ee ae 2 Do. 
DR retake ekp rian id eht MN carta ch cepete et mis oid: 1 | Conversion from CVE hull. 
20_.- A APA (Mariner) - 1 | Conversion. 
aS ; {Res Sk os = 1 Do. 
Ea eee es Ses oo SRS ee ac lc oeidandadad 5 | New. 
23... dics nahi aeieinioiiaas swcsbelie 2 Do. 
24... Hydrofoil landing craft -- : z 1 Do. 
25... LCM 6_-- : oe oe pee 62 | Do. 
26... c See: 2 eee eee. F irihcuc dasihaals 110 Do. 
is ne nates i og 3 | Do. 
28... SESS. te SSbencuks 100 | Do. 





1 These are 3 DL’s contained in the fiscal year 1956 SCN for which new obligational authority isfcontained 
in the fiscal year 1957 SCN to complete them as DLG’s, 

2 There are 2 SS’s, 1 in the fiscal year 1953 SCN and 1in the fiscal year 1955 SCN, which ne o 1 ga 
tional authority is contained in the fiscal year 1957 SCN to complete them as SSG’s. 





Tuurspay, AprIL 19, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WITNESSES 


HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, USAF 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, ASSISTANT FOR PRODUCTION PROGRAM- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Arr Force 


Program and financing 


| 
| Increase (+) 
Revised | or de- 
estimate crease (—), 
difference 


In budget 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | 
account): 
1. Aircraft and related procurement.-. _..| $5, 202, 695,000 | $5, 370, 695, 000 |+$168, 000, 000 
S; Gobted cniembes. ce bs 2 csce a ..cc . ---| 1,041, 333,000 | 1, 041, 333, 000 | 0 


Total direct obligations _ _- -| 6,244, 028, 000 6, 412, 028, 000 | +168, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other | 
accounts): | | 
1. Aircraft and related procurement = : 34, 755, 000 | 34, 755, 000 | 0 


Total obligations sical GR 783, 000 3, 446, 783,000 | +168, 000, 000 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from (—) or to other aceounts. 35, 972, 000 35, 972, 000 0 

Unboligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned -- — 2, 944, 559, 814 | —2, 944, 559, 814 | 0 

Anticipated reimbursements from military assist: ance 
fund reservations - - . —1, 636, 440, 186 | —1, 636, 440, 186 0 
Advances and reimbursement from other accounts —34, 755, 000 —34, 755, 000 0 

Unboligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned .__--- 2, 768, 859, 814 2, $49, 359, 814 +80, 500, 000 

Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future 

years from military assistance fund reservations...,; 1, 332, 140, 186 1, 332, 140, 186 0 


Appropriation (adjusted) -..........--..-....-.----.| 5, 800,000,000 | 6, 048, 500, 000 +248, 500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





| Increase (+) 








me | : Revised or 
Object classification In budget estimate | decrease (—-), 
| difference 
ean ; ana iectacenciaaatia alae a othaaodas ——| teenies 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | 
account): 
03. Transportation of things ‘ ane vs $50, 287, 000 $51, 687,000 | +$1, 400, 000 
07 Other contractual services. Revit st outa 305, 687, 000 | 305, 687, 000 0 
08 Supplies and materials_________- ah -.% 107, 515, 000 107, 515, 000 0 
oh. . ERTS SE ae Fe Se ee eee ....| 5,727,241, 000 5, 898, 841, 000 | +166, 600, 000 
10 Lands and structures_-...........-- ae 53, 298, 000 | 53, 298, 000 0 
gt | a a ae 6, 244, 028, 000 6, 412, 028, 000 +168, 0 ‘000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): | 
G3 “Transportation of things. ...........:......<s..... 573, 000 | 573, 000 0 
09 Equipment___-_- : aetna cela eailiaal 34, 182, 000 | 34, 182, 000 0 
ace — — —— eee - 
Total reimbursable obligations.._......_...._-- 34, 755, 000 34, 755, 000 | 0 
Total, Department of the Air Force._...........| 6, 278, 783, 000 6, 446, 783, 000 | +-168, 000, 000 





a _ ese . ae ancentivcmayingapcen si ewdiecuemcen . ——_____— ——__——-—___—- 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Secretary Quarles, we are pleased to have you before us this morn- 
ing. We have before us a request for additional funds for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force for fiscal year 1957 and we would like to have a 
statement from you and General Twining and any others who might 
be able to help us in our consideration of this proposed addition. 


(FENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Quarters. Mr. Chairman, of course we prepared our 
budget for 1957, as we always have to do, well in advance of the time it 
is submitted and conditions do ch: ange as we go along. This year we 

restudied the situation within the last couple of months in the light of 

the new facts and particularly in the light of the fact that our B-52 
production situation has developed more favorably than we even 
allowed ourselves to expect, so that we found that we could, without 
any substantial increase in our production facilities, increase our rate 
of production, rate of buildup, and maximum level. 

We have always put high priority on this B-52 situation and in the 
light of these favorable deve lopments we are asking the Congress to 
increase the appropriation for B—52 procurement. 

This increased appropriation will bring us to a higher level at an 
sarlier date, and in fact enable us to procure some 80 additional 
aircraft earlier than the original program would have done. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary (Quarters. The new funds requested for this purpose in- 
volve $230 million in authority for procurement of aircraft and $18.5 
million j in facilities or tools to build up to this rate. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that explains the B-52 situation. 

We also found in this interval between the preparation of the budget 
and the restudy that a new plan for the extension of the distant ear rly 
warning line to the west was desirable and here I will go off the record 
again, if I may. 





Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(Ott the record discussion. ) 

Secretary Quarters. We are asking for authorization and for appro- 
priations to cover the military construction part of this project, 
expecting that we can fund the equipment procurement part of it out 
of our budget provisions. This accounts for $68 million additional in 
the military construction appropriation, and it is also being added to 
the authorization bill. 


ACCELERATION OF BASE DISPERSAL PLAN 


Beyond that, the acceleration of the B-52 buildup urges upon us 
the acceleration of the base dispersal plan for the B-52 and for 
that purpose we have added $60 million additional funds for the 
preparation of bases for B-52 dispersal in fiscal year 1957, 

Mr. Manon. That will be in the construction bill; will it not? 

Secretary Quarues. That is right, sir; that will be in the construc 
tion bill, except the authorization for these same bases would be S80 
million rather than $68 million or, to state that more simply: we are 
asking for $80 million additional authorization for SAC dispersal 
bases and $60 million additional funding for them, because we do 
not need all the funds in that year. 

Mr. Manon. That will not be a part of the regular bill? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; it will not, sir. 

Secretary QUARLEs. Neither of those items enters the regular bill. 
Only the acceleration of the B-52 procurement enters the regular 
bill. 

Mr. Manon. Only the acceleration of the B-52 program will be 
in the regular bill? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think the members of the committee will agree that 
when we get into the public works hearing we can consider all of 
that at that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; we will have to hear all of that later on 
anyway. 

BALLISTIC MISSILES PROGRAM 


Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, just to be sure that I am not 
misunderstood I might add that this restudy also developed the 
fact that we had considerable uncertainties in our ballistic missiles 
program which is developing so rapidly and the restudy made it seem 
likely that the present funding for the ballistic missiles research and 
development program would not meet the full situation as the vear 
1957 developed. However, there are such great unknowns in that whole 
area that we felt we could not at this time properly revise our budget 
request. We just do not see ahead clearly enough to do that. I am 
merely mentioning it in order to indicate that this is the one uncer- 
tainty in the 1957 picture that we are leaving unsolved at the time 
we make this case aniehal request that you now have before you. 

Mr. Manon. When do you think that issue may crystallize to the 
point where you would know whether or not you would need addi- 
tional funds? 

Secretary Quartes. I do not believe we can tell until along toward 
the end of this calendar year because it all depends on how fast we 
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find it possible to move ahead in some of these technical areas. If 
things break against us, we will have enough money because we cannot 
move fast enough. If we get the breaks and can push ahead as fast 
as we would like to, we may very well have to come before you for a 
supplemental appropriation in order to meet that specific situation. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that is the best way to meet the situa- 
tion? 

Secretary Quar.es. It seems so to me, because any other way would 
be guessing at this time. 


ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. What is the picture as to your request for additional 
research and development funds? Did you make any move toward 
requesting any supplemental additional research and development 
funds? 

Secretary QuartEs. We did not, Mr. Chairman. Of course, this 
ballistics missiles area that I spoke of is our major project in that 
field. However, we are doing something in the research and develop- 
ment area that is very important, I think. 

You will recall that our request for research and development funds 
was $610 million. We actually used procurement funds for the pro- 
curement of test quantities of things needed for developmental pur- 
poses of the order of $2 billion. 

If one construes research and development to cover the whole de- 
velopment process, it is more like $2.5 billion than it is $600 million. 
This means that, ignoring the appropriation as a subtitle or line item 
here, and just dealing with it as a research and development area 
across the board, we are studying that whole thing—development and 
the research and development funding that we have been receiving. 
We are studying it project by project in order to see where it leaves 
us. That isa long process, as you can imagine. 

At the present time it is my belief that we can, by that process, 
adequately cover those things that we think most important to cover 
at this time in this area. This will not cover everything which people 
can think of to do. It simply means that it will be a matter of judg- 
ment as to whether we should go further than these procurement 
funds, plus research and development funds, will permit us to go. 
This does not imply that the procurement funds would be improperly 
used, but merely that we recognize that they do contribute to the 
development process, and we would want to fund that altogether and 
study it as a whole rather than as research and development funds 
alone. 

This is the reason we did not ask for supplemental research and 
development funds beyond the $610 million. 

Mr. Manon. When witnesses were before this panel earlier in the 
year it was stated that there was a strong feeling in the Department 
of the Air Force that inadequate funds for research and development 
have been requested and there was placed into the record a joint 
statement signed by General Twining and others in regard to the 
requirement for additional funds. 

What has happened in connection with that, General ? 

General Twrntnc. That was purely an internal Air Force paper. 
From that paper we made a personal reclama to the Secretary of the 
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Air Force and the decision was made then that we would not go ahead. 
That paper should have gone no further. It should have stayed in 
the Air Force. That is what happened there. 

Those things go on all the time. It was a coordination paper for 
presentation to the Secretary. He said he would listen to us, and 
we got together and went into a major presentation on a Saturday 
morning. When that was over, the decision was made that we would 
not go further, and as far as I was concerned that paper should have 
been removed from any further consideration, since it no longer 
had any status. 

Mr. Manon. As I think some of you know—I know General Bogart 
knows it—we have explored the matter of the adequacy of research 
and development funds with various witnesses—with both of you 
and with Teneral Putt and others—and there appears to be, and 
the hearings have some very firm statements, for example, by General 
Putt which you probably have read, I assume, to the effect that it 
would be most desirable to have more funds for research and 
development. 

I just want to be sure that we are doing the right thing here, and 
I want your best judgment on the matter. 

Secretary Quaries. May I add a word there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quarues. As General Twining said, the paper which 
Mr. Gardner prepared and which was coordinated for presentation 
at a staff meeting in the Air Force, did set forth projects, or a whole 
list of projects, that could not be funded within the $610 million 
asked for in this appropriation. It did not go at all into this question 
of the proper use of procurement funds in this area. In other words, 
it dealt with the $610 million problem, but it did not deal directly 
with the use of procurement funds for the later stages of development 
processes. Of course, it is in those later stages that you run into 
the biggest money. 

At that time there were studies presented which indicated that 
something of the order of $150 million to $200 million of the indicated 
deficit could properly be financed from procurement funds. 

The action on that paper and my response to it was that we should 
not assume that these projects could not be pushed forward. We 
have studied each one of them in relation to the availability of both 
research and development funds and procurement funds to support 
them. This is now in the process of being done project by project, 
and I am merely saying that it is my belief at the present time that 
by the proper use of both kinds of funds, we will adequately cover 
the highest priority part of that research and development needed. 

This is the reason we have not asked for additional research and 
development funds as such, because we believe we can cover the 
situation in this way. As a matter of fact, I think at the time the 
presentation of Mr. Gardner’s paper to me was made, my response 
to him was to this effect, which I believe was also put into the record. 
At least it was in our record in the Air Force. I did not hear Mr. 
Gardner at the time he appeared before this committee, so I am not 
quite sure what ground was covered. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I think it perfectly proper and healthy that 
there should be differences of opinion in the Air Force, and I think 
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we are entitled to know what the views are. I realize that one cannot 
prove conclusively at times who is right and who is wrong. 

Secretary Qu. = ES. Of course, that is right. 

Mr. Manion. I do not think it would be wise for the Secret: ry of 
Defense or the Secretary of the Air Force to try to put everyone in 
a straitjacket as to their thinking and as to their statements. 

Secretary Quartes. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Manon. I can well recognize that there would be no smoother 
and easier operation for the Secretary if everyone followed exactly 
the same line, but I think that is hardly possible. 

I would like to read a few sentences into the record from our overall 
Defense hearing. s 

I am quoting from page 799 of the Air Force hearings: 

General Putr. If someone were to say that we are going to have more money 
and should ask “how much can you efficiently and effectively spend?” I would 
say that this amount as of today would be somewhere between 150 and 20) 
million dollars for the 1957 period. 

We are to assume, as I understand it, Mr. Secretary and General 
Twining, that you are reasonably well satisfied with the present 
budget which includes the supplemental request ; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Quar.es. That states my view, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twining. That is generally correct. However, as I stated 
previously before this committee, I think we could have effectively 
used another $100 million or $150 million in research and development 
funds. 

Mr. Manon. I do not like to be in the position of begging the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government or the Department of Defense to 
spend more and more money. We want more and better defense, 
but we do not want to be in the attitude of beating you people over 
the head and trying to get you to spend or take more money from 
Congress which is in effect taking money from the taxpayers, but we 
do want to make sure that we are getting the type of defense program 
that we ought to have. 

I think that should be obvious to you. 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, you realize that it would be 
easier in administering a program of this kind to be sort of high, 
wide, and handsome about it, and spend everything that you might 
need. That is easier than making judgments that you can soundly 
spend less and do the job. These are human judgments, we recog- 
nize, and all I can say is that we are making them to the best of our 
ability and believe that if we execute the program that has been pre- 
sented to you with the best economy and to the best of our ability, 
it is a sound program and a sound course of action for us. 


NEED FOR AN ADDITIONAL 1.5 BILLION DOLLARS 


Mr. Manon. Well, I believe the letter which you wrote to Senator 
Russell in regard to what you would do if you were presented with an 
additional $1.5 billion has been now released as being nonsecret ? 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This letter was placed in the record of the hearings 
vesterday. 

ou in no way want to place yourself in the position of saying in- 
directly that while you are supporting the administration and you are 
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supporting the Secretary of Defense and you are supporting the de- 
fense budget, you actually, if you had your own way about it, would 
prefer to have the $1.5 billion; or approximately thi at sum which you 
discussed in the letter to the Chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I would put it 
this way: If the whole amount were appropriated and we had it in a 
reserve account in the manner described in my letter to the chairman, 
it would give us the ability in fiseal year 1957 to meet contingencies 
as they might arise, and if the contingencies did not arise, it would 
give us a headstart on the budget for fiscal 1958 which we anticipate 
will be a difficult budget. So, I would say, as Secretary of the Air 
Force, it would be a more comfortable position if the Congress would 
appropriate these funds: but I do not feel that I have a specific need 
that would justify my asking for the appropriation. 


INCREASING SOVIET STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. As you know, some people, in all earnestness, are talk- 
ing about being dollarwise and timefoolish. 

There is a very strong feeling in this country that whereas imme- 
diately after World War II we were preeminent in the military field 
that we were losing strength, relatively, to the Soviets all the time. 
We know that Soviet production is on the increase, relatively speaking, 
to ours, and we know that Soviet Russia is going through her indus- 
trial revolution now, and making unprecedented strides in this revolu- 
tion. Weknow that probably the industrial capacity of Russia by the 
middle of late 1970 will no doubt be vastly greater than now, and 
that relatively speaking we are not going to be so superior as we were 
a few years ago, and as we are now. That disturbs me a great deal. 

Secretary Quarters. I think I subscribe to all of the points of view 
that vou expressed there, Mr. Chairman, except perhaps, we are not in 
position to see ahead to 1970 with anything more than a fair guess 
as to What the situation might be. However, the past trends and the 
current position, I think, would justify your saying that if these trends 
continue our position if 1970 would probably not be so good a position 
us Our position today, or our position—well, I will not say after the 
war because we allowed ourselves to sink to a very low position after 
the war. 

Mr. Manion. We did reduce too quickly and too much after the war. 

Secretary Quarters. I would use our position during the war as the 
point of reference. I think, though, one has to say that they were 
away behind and there is nothing anyone can do to keep them from 
moving up and progressing toward the industrial level that we have 
enjoyed in this country for a long time. I think that one should not 
really try to match their production of war materiel and airplanes in 
particular. If we do get into that kind of a race situation with them, 
I think it would be going further than it would be sound to go and 
not really serve the security of the country. However, I do think we 
have to keep the program that we have blocked out in the soundest 
possible condition by building our bases; by personnel actions that you 
know of, and that are so important; and by the building of airplanes 
und the modernization of our airplanes; and particul: arly by press- 
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ing forward at maximum speed with the great new weapons like the 
ballistic missile. 

If we were not moving as fast as I know how to move in the ballistic 
missiles area, I would not be able to say to you the things I have said 
about this program, but we are not limited by dollars in that area. 
As a result of the supplemental appropri ition, I feel we will be doing 
what the situation calls for in the B-52 > production area, and I would 
like to say in that connection that this additional monthly production 
is the monthly production that is recommended unequivocally by the 
Air Staff in its report to me in this matter of the B-52. 

So, in the vital areas I feel we are moving ahead and are not dollar- 
limited. This does not mean that we are not dollar-limited in other 
areas, because we are. 

Mr. Maton. General Twining made a most provocative statement 
when he first appeared before the committee and gave his statement 
on the annual appropriation request. That statement has been quoted 
rather widely, and I think it does have a tendency to shock the Amer- 
ican people into the knowledge that we are faced with a very difficult 
situation. I am not blaming the Department of the Air Force or 
the Department ~~ Defense or anyone or any political organization for 
this situation. I do not know what to do about it, understand, but 
I do sit here today and foresee, as I think all thoughtful people must, 
that we are getting into an increasingly more competitive and difli- 
cult situation. 

There is no way to prevent Soviet Russia from carrying out this 
industrial expansion that I know of, and we should not be envious 
of such expansion if it is in the field of peace and better living. We 
all want to see the Soviet people have a good living standard ‘and to 
have the opportunity for happiness, and so forth. However, as I see 
it, this great industrial nation is being challenged as it has never been 
challenged before. 

Secretary Quarters. I agree that that is the case, and we are torn 
here between two problems: the problem of presenting this situation 
so that the public will realize the necessity of supporting an Air Force 
at the level that we have requested in the appropriation, which after 
all is a very high level for one of the services to request, and not at 
the even higher level that we feel we will certainly have to ask the 
Congress for next vear if we are to maintain the 137- wing program 
with modernization and w ith new weapons of the ballistic-missile type 
which I very strongly feel we should maintain. So while the budget 
for this year seems to me to do an adequate job of holding us on that 
course, as supplemented, it is nevertheless a very large budget and as 
far as I can see there will have to be a larger budget for fiscal year 
1958 in order for us to continue on this course. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quarues. I think it is tremendously important that we 
get no less. To get more would be a more comfortable way to do the 
job, but I believe it is sound not to have more in the program at this 
time. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN PAST FEW WEEKS 


Mr. Manon. In other words, here on the eve of our final determina- 
tion as to the bill the views which you have expressed here are your 
best views ? 
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Secretary Quaries. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, nothing has developed since you were 
before us weeks ago that has changec your view at all except as it 
may have been modified by your testimony here today / 

Secretary Quares. That is right, Mr. ‘Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Is that true with you, General Twining? 

General Twin1nc. That is correct. 


Miuirary ConsrructTion PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Our discussion has generally been in regard to your 
operational budget as distinguished “from your construction program 
which involves such things as bases and installations. 

As to bases and installations I find a feeling, apparently, in the Air 
Force that you are not moving along as fast as you would be capable 
of moving. Let us explore that a bit. 

Secretary Quartes. May I comment, and then ask General Twining 
to comment ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quarzes. I think it is very definite that we are not mov- 
ing along as fast as we would be capable of moving. This capability, 
however, is a fairly recent thing. That is, for several years we were 
not capable of moving as fast as the situation required or even as fast 
as the congressioni al appropr lations would have permitted us to move, 

In the last couple of years this has been corrected and there has been 
a stability brought into the program that enables us to move ahead 
and to get an organization built up that enables us to contract and carry 
forward the construction. We have, as I believe the chairman and 


the committee know, asked for approval in this field; that is, in our 
military construction area, which would bring our total approval in 
fiscal year 1957—all unfunded authorizations— ~ to $2.2-o0dd billion. 


We have asked for new appropriations in fiscal year 1957 of $1.228 
billion to fund that $2.2 billion. So, there is a spread between our 
funding request and the appropriation request of almost $1 billion. 
Some pi art of this is accounted for by the fact that we have large proj- 
ects such as the Arnold Development Center at Tullahoma, Tenn., and 
the Academy and others that I could name where the funding might 
well be substantially less than the total authorization, 

In part that spread is also accounted for by the fact that we have 
in recent years been having to limit what we do on our bases to the 
essential operational things i in a large measure rather than complet- 
ing the construction of the base according to the standards that I 
think the Congress would agree should ultimately be applied. We 
have had to shove aside the less urgent projects in favor of the more 
urgent ones and altogether it is true that we are proposing to the 
Congress a combination of authorization and construction that will 
continue a strong construction program and will cover the essential 
operational requirements for the 137-wing force that we expect to 
have at the end of the next fiscal year, but will not cover all of the 
desirables nor even all of the authorized projects that we have on our 


books. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM PROPOSAL IN EXCESS OF FUND REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. I told the Secretary of Defense yesterday that it 
seemed to me more than slightly ridiculous for the Department of De- 
fense to be asking us to give the Air Force the green light on $2 billion 
worth of projects with an appropriation of about half of that amount. 
In other words, we are just giving a kind of a blank check and you 
can apply it anywhere you want to among these $2 billion worth of 
projects. It seems that some leeway is justified, but leeway to the 
tune of $900 million just seems uncalled for, and absurd. It seems 
to me that you need some priority list or some way to nail this down 
within the bounds of reason. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I might observe: That is one thing that almost 
automatically happens when the appropriations are less than the 
authorization, because it does make them more selective in what they 
ask money for. It automatically results in that way so that they come 
in and give us a presentation of what is not merely wanted but what 
is needed, and that is good. 

Mr. Manon. However, we are asked to give them a billion dollars 
and they can apply that billion dollars in any way they want to on 
$2 billion worth of projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. They come in here and give us a specific line item as 
to what they are going to do with it. If that is just shadow boxing 
let us forget it. 

Mr. Manon. I think that maybe we are talking about different 
things. 

As I interpret it, the Department of the Air Force is going to ask 
us for a billion dollars, in round figures, and it is going to ask per- 
mission to apply that to any one of $2 billion worth of projects, with 
no priority as to which projects would receive the first attention, and 
so forth. 

It is true that you will justify the projects involved as to what you 
want at different places, but I do not think that general procedure is 
good. We have done worse in the past, but it looks like we ought to 
do better. 

Secretary Quartes. I believe I can. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can remember one occasion when we did a lot 
worse. 

Mr. Manon. But that was in a time of war, and was a different 
situation, 

Secretary Quarters. I believe I can clarify that situation a bit: 

Including the supplemental appropriation that the President asked 
for, we are asking you for an appropriation of new funds in the 
public-works area of $1.228 billion and the new authorization bill 
which is before the Armed Services Committees, including the supple- 
mental, will add $1.213 billion to the authorizations. 

I would like to repeat those numbers: We are asking for new funds 
in the total amount of $1,228 million and we are asking for new 
authorizations in the total amount of $1,213 million. 

This is carrying over $237 million in authorizations from previous 
years, and I have subtracted that from this number in order to get 
the new authorizations which we are requesting. So, we are asking 
for new authorizations in an amount a bit less than the new funds 
which we are requesting. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes, but that is not the whole story. 

Secretary Quartes. That is not the whole story; I realize that. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give the whole story / 

Secretary QuUARLES Yes, sir; we are carrying over old authoriza- 
tions, of course, and if you then look at that whole picture, we will 
have, if these bills pending before you are passed just as they stand, 
$2. 297 billion of valid authorizations as we now see it on our books 
at the end of your legislation this year and we will have $1.225 
billion worth of funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Now would you say whether or not you would be 
authorized to proceed to apply those funds to any one of these projects 
included in the $2 billion plus figure ¢ 

Secretary Quar.es. To the best of my knowledge we would be able 
to apply the funds selectively to the projects authorized at the present 
time without legal restriction. 

Mr. Manon. And without further clearance with the Congress ? 

Secretary Quartes. Without clearance with the Congress for that 
purpose, or additional clearance. 

Mr. Manon. Without additional clearance / 

Secretary Quartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, as far as authorization is concerned / 

Mr. Gartock. No, Mr. Scrivner. The justification book is now 
available to the committee, and has been available for about a week. 
The whole $2.227 billion worth of projects will be in our justifications, 
$565 million of which has been previously presented, and approved on 
an item-by-item basis by this committee. 

If you go through the whole book and agree with us on every item, 
we would have $2.227 billion worth of line items on which you would 
agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not understand that picture because we have 
only agreed to the total of the appropriations which we have given 
you. 

Mr. Gartock. No, Mr. Scrivner; I believe the record would show 
that in the past several years the committee has taken the justification 
book and gone through it by line items and the ones with which you 
disagreed were stricken out and we did not go ahead and build them. 
However, where you did agree with a line item, we were left the 
flexibilty then to apply the money as the requirements developed in 
the best manner that we could. For example, this year, you will re- 
call, we had to come back 2 or 3 times on ballistic missile construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but you cannot, merely because we may have 
given you what might be termed a semiapproval on some of these 
things, go ahead and do it. In other wor ds, that does not mean you 
could go ahead and do it if we do not give you the money and say so. 

Mr. Garvock. That is exactly what happened. We wound up with 
$565 million worth of items which you agreed were valid items, but 
for which you gave us no money. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words we still have control and you are 
not going to be able to do those projects in the amount of $565 million 
until we give you the money to do it ? 

Mr. Gartock. But the point which the chairman, I believe, is mak- 
ing, is that of the whole list remaining we have $565 million. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps during the hearing this year we had better 
go back and do some deleting or reappr: aisal. Maybe we are doing 
just a lot of shadow boxing : and w asting a lot of time. 

Mr. Manon. That is the trouble. 

Mor. Scrivner. I know what we have done in this committee, but I 
have felt that as we went through a line item and said “O. K. » that 
was it, which was the reason you had to come back if you changed 
your plans, and tell us, we have decided we are not going to do this, 
but we would like to do something else.” 

If that has not been the effect, then somebody has been kidding us 
a little bit ; have they not ? 

Mr. Gartock. May we go off the record here ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Quartes. I do not mean to interrupt, but I would like 
to present our point of view about the thing. It is true that this gives 
us the latitude to select and do things that we are under the greatest 
pressure to do and what has h: appened here is simply this: We have 
these dozens or even hundreds of bases at which we have programs 
for the completion of the base, according to the standards that I think 
this committee is quite ready to accept. There are things at each base 
that are of higher priority than other things at the base. What we 
have had to do. and what we will have to do in the coming year, if it 
is left just the way it is, is to do at each base what it takes to put it in 
operational condition and get by, so to speak, at the base, and to save 
for future work those things that we should surely do, but they do not 
have to be done for the base to be satisfactory and operational. 

TI submit that the country is best off if you leave the situation that 
way where we can go ahead and do within our appropriations the 
things that should first be done, and save, to pick up as we can within 
our appropriations, the completion of the things that we all agree 
should eventually be done. If you leave the situation exactly as it is, 
that is the way it will be played. 

If this procedure fails to keep your committee adequately informed 
as to our programs and plans, we would be perfectly glad to bring 
before you the detail of just how we would use the funds, except that 
we would ask you for some latitude in changing our mind if we cannot 
get one thing done, but would like to do another. 

Mr. Manon. If you could come in and say, “We want you to provide 
a billion dollars in your appropriations for public works, and we pro- 
pose the following construction projects, generally speaking,” that 
would be all right. Of course, sometimes you have to reprogram, and 
sometimes you run into difficulties at a base, and cannot carry out 
what you want to do, but if you said “We want to use these funds in our 
military-construction buildup, and we would like a latitude of $200 
million in this program,” that would be all right. 

However, here we have a latitude, to be exact, of $903 million. 


CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS IN PAST 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to go back and give 


a little history on this? 
Mr. Manon. Surely. 
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Mr. Davis. We have run the whole gamut in public-works construc- 
tion for the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. We had to go back, as T am sure Lyle Garlock will re- 
member, where at one time during the Korean war they came in and 
dumped justifications this high [illustrating | on our desk. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You will remember that. We were then within 2 weeks 
of adjournment, and we said, “We will give you $1.2 billion, and we 
will set up certain categories of comm: ands and m: jor items, and you 
spend so much there.” 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. That was a program of going all one way. We did not 
have any control over any item under that setup. 

Then came the other term, and I believe that was in 1953, when we 
appropriated a certain sum of money and said in the report— 


These are the line items, and this is the amount; do not spend another dime dif- 


ferently than what these justifications show that you were going to do. 

That was going completely the other way. However, we came to 
the next January ‘and adopted the plan which is in effect now. It goes 
back, I believe, to either 1953 or 1954. 

General Bogart. I believe it was 1954. 

Mr. Davis. Was it during calendar year 1954 or fiscal year 1954? 

General Bocarr. I believe it was fiseal year 1954. 

Mr. Davis. That is, when we found that here we had a whole lot 
of money rolling around loose in the construction program simply 
because there was a tieup or they could not get land, they had to have 
over here in one place and there was a highw: ay going through another 
place, like the situation up at Stewart Air Force Base in New York, 
where they could not get straightened out with the State. Over in 
another place there was something else. There were a lot of things 
involved. 

Every one of those items was something which had to be done, and 
the committee approved of them so far as saying: 

We approve of that program— 


but we did say 





This is too much money to have up here as a lump, because of all these things 
that have come in to prevent you from doing the work. 


We did exactly as Mr. Scrivner said. It was the pattern followed 
in the appropriation Jast year as well. We said: 


We will approve this as a program but we do not want you to have this 
much money lying around loose that you really cannot use. We will give you 
less money than the program we have approved. Go ahead and use it where 
you can, wherever you can clean up all these things that have been holding you 


up in the past on these bases where there are urgent needs, plus your physical 
capability of doing it. 


That is the situation as itexists. The Air Force construction people 
said last year that they were happy with working it that way. They 
have been doing a more effective job with the money they have had. 
That is the history of it, as I recall it. 


Mr. Manon. As far as you know, is that reasonably accurate ? 
General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. So far as I know it is reasonably accurate, too. 
General Bocarr. It is a question of line items over programing. 


REQUESTED CHANGE IN MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. The question is with regard to the vast leeway. If it 
were $100 million or $200 million or $300 million it would be one thing, 
but it is $903 million here where they can roll it about and make these 
expenditures. 

It seems to me that you ought to be able to get this down to a much 
more narrow margin than that, Mr. Secretary, without damage. Do 
7 see what I mean? 

Secretary Quartes. I do see what you mean, Mr. Chairman, I 
think it comes to this: You have a long list of bases and on every one 
of them you have essentially the same problem of a spread between 
the ultimate program for the base and what these funds will provide 
for the base. You come down and multiply that spread by 100 or more 
bases, and you come out not with the whole $900 million but with the 
bulk of it. How can we correct that? Well, you could go back and 
change the authorization on each one of those bases to the current 
situation, so to speak, rather than to the ultimate situation. 

Of course, we would argue for you not to do that, because we would 
rather leave that authorization and try to get it funded in future 
years, when we do not have quite so much new base work to cover. 

Mr. Manon. We would not change the authorization at all. It 
would just be necessary for vou to change your budget request, I think. 

It seems to me we probably have discussed this matter long enough 
here. Idothink it must be obvious to you that there is room for a dif- 
ference of opinion. Why do you not, between now and the time we 
have our military public works hearings, see if you can come up with 
something that would to some degree meet the problem which I have 
undertaken to present? I know this is not an easy problem with which 
to deal, but I just do not like to participate in anything that seems as 
“loose” as this without greater justification. 

Secretary Quartes. Right. 

Mr. Manon. If we were in a war emergency and if we were not 
leveled off in kind of a stable program I think it might be different, 
but I just think we ought to be able to do better. 

Let us take this into consideration: If we do what you ask us to do 
this year then you will come before us in fiscal year 1958 and you will 
say: “Well, we have on hand $903 million worth of projects that we 
have not been able todo. Now we want so many other dollars.” This 
thing will just get bigger and bigger, as I see it. I think we all need 
to give it more thought. 

Secretary Quartes. We will put it under study and report further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. If I may make an observation, I do not think we 
have lost as much control as one of your comments would indicate. 
If we have been shadowboxing on all these line item presentations 


made to us on military construction, we have surely wasted a lot of 
our time and the time of the Department ; but I do not think we have. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there has been any shadowboxing at 
all. I donot think the issue is that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because we have sat in this room day after day and 
week after week and we have gone over every base that the Air Force 
operates. They have told us: “These are the things we need.” 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That amounts to so much. When we get through 
we have said: “All right. We know you want this and you want this 
and you want this, but we are not giving to give you that much money.” 
Then the Air Force tells us: “These are the things that are absolutely 
essential.” And there are maybe 5 items or 6 items or 7 items that 
somebody wants, but they can operate without them at least for the 
year. 

If what we have done has been of absolutely no avail we have wasted 
time. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think what we have done has been of no avail. 
TI do not think it has been hyprocrisy or shadowboxing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we have exercised some control, because we 
do not give them a blank check by any means. 

Mr. Manon. We do not give them a blank check, but we give them 
selectivity beyond what would seem to be reasonable. They need 
certain selectivity. 

Mr. Scrivner. To an extent. They will say at base X, when they 
come in: “Here is an item we need now,” and a few months later they 
will come in to say: ! 

“We have looked this base over. Instead of item 1, which we thought 
we needed we find we need item Z much more. Therefore, mstead of 
building item 1 we would like to have authority to build item Z.” 

Mr. Davis. No. Then they would come in and get specific authority 
to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. Then they come in to say : “We would 
like to build item Z.” And we look it over and if it sounds logical 
and proper we say: “That is perfectly all right.” So item 1 is not 
built but item Z is, “which leaves item 1 unbuilt. So this year you come 
in and item 1 will be on the list again. , 

Secretary Quarters. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Manon. It is still there from the previous year, but it is not on 
the list again. It has been approved: and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REASONS FOR REQUEST TO ACCELERATE P—-52 PRODUCTION 
AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Now I should like to change the subject, and I should 
like to address you, General Twining. 

We have been discussing an amendment to the Air Force budget for 
aircraft and related proc urement in the amount of $248 million. This 
money is to provide additional production facilities for a speedup in 
production of the B-52 bombers and for the procurement of additional 
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planes. This submission presents the Congress with a very difficult 
situation. 

As you recall, when we first started hearings on the Defense budget 
there was considerable discussion of the adequacy of the Air Force 
budget and during the course of the hearings various members raised 
the question w ith } you and with Secretary Quarles as to the adequacy 
of the budget. 


On page 770 of the Defense Department hearings, General Twining, 
you are quoted as having made this statement : 

Well, in the budget this year the things that I think we need most are not 
airplanes. Our airplane programs are acceptable in this budget. We do not 
want them coming any faster this year. We do not want any more money on 
the airplanes for this particular year, if we get the increased aircraft procure- 
ment funds we will need next year. 

But we can, for example, spend more money on public works. We obligated 
$1.4 billion last vear, and we would like to do it again this year. But we are not 
getting that much. 

Continuing to quote: 


We can do more in research and development. We lost that battle, but we did 
ask for more funds. 

Let us not discuss research and development. We have already 
touched that subject. Let us talk about this airplane matter. That 
seems a little incongruous in view of what you say today. 

General Twine. I was t: alking about our particular program at 
that time, which included the lesser buildup of B-52’s, that the Secre- 
tary mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Twrntrnc. A lesser number. On the review, when we looked 
this over—in fact, we were asked by the Senate committee: 

What would you do if you had another $1.5 billion? 


On the combination of the two we studied it over again. If we had 
that money we would like to step up that production of B-52’s to the 
increased figure the Secretary gave, plus accelerating the time in 
which we would build up to that. That is what the paper today covers. 

For the progeny at the time I was here before we had enough 
money to get airplanes under that program. This is a new program 
now. This new program has done two things. We have added to the 
rate per month of B-52’s and have also accelerated the time we will 
get to that rate. So it isa new program. 

Mr. Manon. But at that time you did not seem so concerned about 
additional B-52’s as you did about research and development and an 
accelerated public works program, yet you did not come in here asking 
for an acceleration in research and dev elopment or an acceleration in 
public works, except in a very limited degree. 

General Twinine. Those are things like the research and develop- 
ment point we just discussed. We asked for them in our own activity 
in the Air Force. We always do that, as you know, every year. We 
do not win every year, either. But that was my personal opinion 
there. I do ~ think it needs to be carried on further, after we have 
presented our case over in the Pentagon. It is a question of judg- 
ment, and w hether you get money or “whether you do not. The de- 
cision was made. We did not get the money in those two fields, and 
I think that should be the answer. 
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Mr. Mauon. Why are we presented with this sogepeennia; re- 
quest? Is that because, as you have implied or said, of the request of 
the Senate committee as to what you would do if you had an additional 
$1.5 billion ? 

General Twrn1nc. It was due to a combination of that plus the 
fact that we were always reviewing these programs. We continue 
to get a more optimistic picture of what the Boeing Co. can do with 
this airplane and its production. The letter had the request to me 
and the Secretary: 


What could you do with $1.5 billion if we gave it to you? 


That certainly makes you sit up and take another look at the program. 
Mr. Manon. In other words, that request of the Senate committee 

was and is a factor in this supplemental request of the Congress / 
General Twin1nG. I should say so; yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF PUBLIC WORKS FUND REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. In this same statement you talked about additional 
public works. Although actually we will discuss that later, is this 
public works program big enough dollarwise? We have been talking 
about the spread between the projects which are available to you and 
the funds which you have for completion of the projects. 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Is it your feeling that there ought to be more money 
for the public-works program ? 

General Twintnea. I think the Secretary covered that pretty well. 
He said we would not get the complete bases as fast under this pro- 
gram as we would if we had additional money this year. We could 
obligate more money this year, there is no question about that, com- 
pared to what we are asking for. It would speed up the time the 
bases would be completed. 

But under this budget we can still go ahead and build the bases and 
house the wings. How ever, some of the bases will not be as far along 
as they could have been if we had spent more money right now. 

Mr. Manon. What is the use in fooling around ‘with this construe- 
tion program if we really need it as urgently as we have been told we 
need it, Mr. Secretary? Is it purely a budgetary matter? I realize 
a budgetary matter is a very important matter. 

Secretary Quar.eEs. I would say it is purely an attempt to be eco- 
nomical and to move no faster than we really have to move to meet this 
program. When you say “Is it purely a budgetary matter?” that 
does all come down to budget, but in my view, not being as concerned 
about the overall budget situation as I am about the economy with 
which we conduct the operations of the Air Force as such, it seems to 
me wise, in a situation which is bound to cost a lot of money anyway, 
to proceed with some caution in these areas that go beyond the abso- 
lute minimum necessities of the situation. 

I would say that if we were sacrificing combat effectiveness by hold- 
ing down to a construction rate of around $1.2 billion a year, or maybe 
a bit more, that would be doing what the Look article speaks of as 
“dollarwise and time foolish” but I do not think we are doing that. 

I think the things we are holding back on are things that we should 
have but we do not absolutely need to have for combat effectiveness 
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during this period, and we do not expect that we will have to be adding 
as many new public-works items into the program in the future after 
we get our 137-wing buildup, and that will give us time to complete 
construction on these bases to the standards we certainly feel we should 
have. 

So I do not disagree with anything that you read of General Twin- 
ing’s testimony, but I think there is a relative urgency that enables 
you to discriminate between the kind of program we have proposed 
and the $1.4 billion or $1.5 billion program that we could undertake 
with our capacity to get the job done. 


INFLUENCE OF CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDE ON REQUEST FOR ADDITION AL 
FUNDS 


Mr, Manon. I have been saying privately, and perhaps publicly— 
IT am not sure—that in my judgment the Soviets were ahead of us in 
the heavy jet-bomber field. The fact that they may be ahead of us 
or there is a threat that they will be ahead of us would seem to me to 
have some influence with you in requesting these additional funds. 

Secretary Quaries. Mr. Chairman, that fact had great influence 
with me in requesting the additional funds. In fact had I, when the 
budget was formed, been able to anticipate that the Boeing production 
would move along as well as it did and that we could do more with 
these 2 plants that we have in operation, with the rather substantial 
shifts, the 2 and 3 shift use of these plants already in use, and had 
I realized that we could step up the buildup and the maximum from 
the earlier number to the later number, I would have proposed a larger 
budget for B—-52’s in the original budget. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Quartes. While it is true that the Senate reference to 
spending an extra billion and a half was perhaps the vehicle for get- 
ting this matter to you, it was not any thought of the availability of 
the $1.5 billion that led me to propose ‘this. I assure you that was not 
a factor in the administration’s handling of this m: itter. 

Mr. Manon. This is a hypothetical question. Had there been no 
letter from the Armed Services Committee of the Senate in regard to 
what might properly and effectively be done with an additional $1.5 
billion, would there still have been, in your judgment, this supplemen- 
tal request ¢ 

Secretary Quarters. In my judgment there would have been this 
supplemental request. 

Mr. Manon. Regardless of the restiveness on the Hill, and appar- 
ently the receptiveness of the Hill as to additional funds? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, as you say, this is a hypotheti- 
eal question that is hard to answer, but I have tried to give you my 
honest point of view about this B-52 step-up. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. In my interrogation, gentlemen, this morning 
I have tried to develop as the chairman of the subpanel for the record 
and for the committee the information which seems to me to be the most 
pertinent at thistime. I may have overlooked some things. I am sure 
that is quite possible. 

Gentlemen, it has been a most interesting morning. Thank you 
very much. 

Secretary Qvartes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 





Fripay, APRIL 20, 1956. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Mr. Scrivner, you 
have the witness. 


RATE OF ABSORPTION OF B 52’ 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and General Twining, there has been 
some comment made to the effect that some persons were surprised 
that you would come in now, after the con ition which was made 

varlier, and ask for more money for B-52’s. However, as [I listened 
to General Twining on his original preae tation my impresison was 
that he was saying in so many words that you had two choices: either 
asking for what you were then requesting in 1957 or stating in so 
many words. “We are going to have to ask for more in 195 8.” So now, 
as far as the taxpayer is concerned, = end result is just the same, 
whether the money is appropriated in fiscal year 1957 or fiscal year 
1958, so far as the B-52 program is concerned. Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Quarks. I believe that is correct, sir. The reason for the 
change in our position was the finding that we could now get the addi- 
tional planes earlier, due to the success in the program on the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are going to buy so many of the 
B-52’s anyway, and it is just common sense and logie, as I look at it. 
to gain this matter of time both in the added number and in the end 
number of B-52’s. So why there should be any surprise I am a little bit 
at a loss to understand. 

Secretary Quarztes. The maximum rate, sir, ought to be the rate at 
which we can absorb them, and that is the rate we are setting. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logical. If you get in too many B-52’s, with 
the transition in the bases and operating facilities and in crews and 
maintenance men, you reach a point of saturation; so it would be 
wasteful to go any faster, would it not, General Twining ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. Iam sure I told the Senate com- 
mittee—I do not know whether I told this committee or not—when I 
testified before, that the Air Staff was at that time working on the 
problem: What should be the optimum rate of B-52 production? I 
said that I thought the rate we were at at the time, was low, and that 
the higher rate the Staff was discussing I thought was too high: but 
the Air Staff was working on a new program based on an optimum 
rate for B-52 production. What we finally decided on was the figure 
given yesterday. 

Mr. Scrivner. The number you decided on is what you can absorb ? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; that is the figure the Air Staff has come 
up with. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are satisfied with that ? 

General Twrntnea. Yes, sir; I think that is the right figure. 


SOVIET CAPABILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. There has also been some comment of alarm about 
Russia’s progress. I do not know whether it should cause alarm; 
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naturally we should be concerned, because they are the potential 
enemy. 

Secretary Quarters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When some of these people talk about that, you can 
compare one plane on the ground and the other plane almost at the 
height of its maximum climb, let us say 50,000 feet, and of course the 
une on the ground has more room for climbing than the plane which 

almost at the peak. 

To put it another way, if there are two groups going to climb Mount 
Everest and one group is almost at the peak and the other group is 
almost just starting up, of course, the group on the ground level has 
more room for climbing than the group which is almost at the peak. 

So we are pretty close to the peak. We can still go higher and 
faster, but there is not as much room for us to improve as the others. 
The nearer you come to the point of perfection the less room there is 
for improvement. 

While there can be concern, some of that has been a little bit 
overplayed. 


DEFINITIONS OF RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Secretary, early in the hearings the request was made—and 
properly—and some of the testimony given since then and some which 
has been given in the last day points out, as to justification of the 
request made, that the Air Force should come up with a very concise 
definition of research, of development and procurement, since there 
are some twilight zones. There is one field of clear white, one field of 
clear black, but in between there is a kind of gr ay zone where perhaps 
if someone would sit down and say, “This is it” it would help you in 
your program and it would certainly help us. Tf that definition has 
come up yet I have not seen it. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, I believe that we have provided a 
statement on that, including the Department of Defense regulation. 
I could be wrong. I will certainly see that it is submitted, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. T have not seen it. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

The definitions requested are set forth in Department of Defense Instruction 
No. 7220.5, dated January 5, 1955, subject, Budget and Expense Accounting Clas- 
sifications for Research and Development Appropriations, which is being provided 
for the committee. 

However, the Air Force is currently considering with the Department of 
Defense certain revisions of the instruction and will report to the committee 
when this has been accomplished. 

No. 7220. 5 
Date: January 5, 1955 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 
Subject: Budget and expense accounting classifications for research and develop- 
ment appropriations. 
I. Authority 
Pursuant to the provisions of title IV, National Security Act of 1949, as 


amended, the budget and expense accounting classifications of obligations and 
expenditures for the research and development appropriations are hereby pre- 
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scribed for uniform application by the military departments and offices of the 
Department of Defense. 
IT. Purpose 

The purpose of this instruction is to establish a uniform appropriation structure 
and a standard budget and expense accounting classification of obligations and 
expenditures which shall be used on a uniform basis for the research and develop- 
ment appropriations throughout the Department of Defense in submitting budget 
estimates and in accounting and reporting on the status of funds under those 
appropriations as required by Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, Revised, by 
Department of Defense Directive 7250.3 dated February 3, 19538 (Analysis of 
Appropriation Status by Activity and/or Project, DD Form 690) and by Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 7230.2 dated August 6, 19538 (Summary Analysis of 
Reimbursement Collections by Activity and/or Project). 


IIT, Modification of fiscal codes 

The applicable provisions of the fiscal codes for research and development 
appropriations beginning with fiscal year 1956 shall be modified in accordance 
with the provisions of this instruction. 
IV. Applicability 


This instruction shall apply to the three research and development appropria- 
tions: Research and Development, Army; Research and Development, Navy ; 
Research and Development, Air Force. 

V. Uniform budget and expense accounting classification 

A. The budget and expense accounting classification prescribed herein shall 
be the official classification for use in preparing budget estimates, accounting for 
budgetary and financial transactions, and in submitting reports on the applicable 
appropriation accounts. The scope, title, definition, and terminology of this 
budget and accounting classification shall be uniformly applied regardless of 
whether the responsibility for management of the activities/programs is assigned 
to one or more operating agencies (technical services, bureaus, major commands). 
However, in order to meet the administrative requirements of the various ele- 
ments of the military departments, where more than one operating agency is 
assigned responsibilities for carrying out one or more of the activities/programs, 
the first level of classification below the appropriation may be arranged, if 
desired, by operating agency provided that the applicable budget activity/program 
accounts are established thereunder in accordance with the classification in 
enclosure 1. Grouping of budget activities/programs with project accounts in 
lieu of budget activities to meet mechanical coding limitations, or additional 
project and subproject accounts to facilitate other administrative requirements 
may be established consistent with the classification in enclosure 1. 

B. Symbol numbers shall be assigned to each of the budget activities/programs 
by the military departments in the same manner and in the same sequence as will 
be consistent with the fiscal codes for all appropriations and funds, as published 
in the respective fiscal code manuals. 

C, Applicable additional coding.—Additional fiscal coding for object class, 
allotments, operating agencies, fiscal stations, accountable station and ship, reim- 
bursements, country designation, ete., remain applicable to transactions account- 
ing and reporting hereunder. 


VI. Accounting and reporting 


A. Accounting for obligations and expenditures shall be maintained to the 
level of the budget activity/program as listed in enclosure 1 or to such modified 
or additional levels as may be administratively determined in accordance with 
section V above. 

B. Monthly reporting on DD Form 690 shall be at the same level as that for 
accounting under VL—A above. 


VII. Budget preparation and presentation 


For purposes of preparation, submission, and justification of the budget esti- 
mates to all reviewing authorities (including congressional committees), the 
classification by budget activity or program provided by enclosure 1 will be 
used. The schedule of “Obligations by activity” in the budget document will 
be the budget activity or program classification provided in enclosure 1; in 
case the first level of classification below the appropriation is by operating agency 


(as provided under sec. V above), such classification may be used in the budget 
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justifications and an additional schedule of “Obligations by activity” may be 
shown in the budget document. This does not preclude for the purposes of 
program substantiation or supplemental information for the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Research and Development) the continued maintenance and use 
of statistical and project data according to such classifications as are required 
for those purposes. 


VIII. Additional instructions 


Each military department shall establish records of commitments and obli- 
gations, which will permit reporting for all subclassifications of the research 
and development program listed as “consistent projects” for activities 1 through 
8 in enclosure 1. Reporting of such data will be requested as needed, on a 
quarterly or annual basis, to support budget estimates, apportionment requests 
or other requirements of OSD. It is expected that the detail of the “consistent 
projects” may be changed from time to time. It is anticipated that revisions 
of the subclassification structure will be consistent with the present structure 
and compatible with the technical project structure to facilitate coding and 
reporting. Activity 9 represents a special set of conditions which will be the 
subject of separate instructions when uniform requirements are developed. 

Any consistent method of record subclassification in greater detail will be 
satisfactory, provided that the subclassifications required hereby may be ob- 
tained by simple grouping in a manner that may be readily verified by reference 
to the records. 


IX. Effective date 


The provisions of this instruction will be effective immediately for submission 
of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates, and shall be effective on July 1, 1955, 
for accounting and reporting purposes. 

W. J. McNEt, 
issistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


RUDGET AND EXPENSE ACCOUNTING CLASSIFICATION FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS FIscaAL YEAR 1956 


A. Scope of appropriation and basis of classification 


1. The following costs are included within the research and development 
appropriations under each of the budget activities or programs 1 to 8, inclusive, 
as applicable: (a) Contractual services for basic and applied research studies; 
(>) contractual services for design and feasibility studies; (¢c) procurement 
of special items required for research and development functions; (d@) mann- 
facture and fabrication of working and/or prototype models required to pro- 
vide the basis for production of the item in quantity for testing, inventory, or 
service use: (ec) other contractual services: (f) contractual services for develop- 
ment testing subsequent to production of service test items, but prior to pro- 
duction for inventory: (9) supplies, ineluding first destination transportation : 
and (h) other identifiable research and development costs. 

2. In addition to the foregoing costs applicable to budget activities or pro- 
grams 1 to 8, inclusive, all of the costs enumerated above when performed by 
Government-owned facilities or by Government personnel are to he distributed 
to such activities or programs where basic funding and accounting procedures 
exist or are developed to accomplish such distribution—e. g., where laboratories 
and test facilities operate under industrial fund procedures or where such 
facilities now or in the future maintain cost distribution for such functions. 
Pending the development and promulgation of uniform funding and accounting 
procedures for cost distribution of such Government-performed functions, pro- 
vision has been made for funding and accounting for these Government-performed 
laboratory and test functions under budget activity or program 9, below. 

3. Exeluded from the research and development appropriations are (@) ma- 
terials procured under procurement and production-type appropriations for 
inventory, and (6b) proeurement of items in quantity for testing prior to accept- 
ance for inventory (including engineering, developmental, operational suitability, 
and user tests). 

1. Any one budget activity or program excludes components, equipment, and 
systems developed as part of research and development under another budget 
activity or program. 








5. The basic objectives of the classification and arrangement within the 
chart of budget and expense accounts, the scope of each of which is described 
in section B, are to: 

(a) Facilitate meaningful comparison of the programs of the three military 
departments where they are similar, and minimize the confusion caused by 
irrelevant discrepancies and mere differences in terminology or definition ; 

(b) Provide consistency in budget and accounting data year by year, by mini- 
mizing the fluctuations due to changes in designations of budget programs (e. g., 
changes in designations of missions, roles, systems, or similar bases of 
classification) ; 

(c) Implement recommendations of Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, for a uniform scope of the research and development appro- 
priations (in H. Rept. 1545, 838d Cong., 2d sess.). 

(d) Include within the framework of the research and development appropri- 
ations the operation and maintenance costs (“indirect”) for field installations 
and activities on a basis and concept consistent within the three research and 
development appropriations as well as with that contemplated for other 
appropriations ; 

(e) Provide a classification which is consistent with the manner in which 
funds are managed, contracts are made, and the actual program work is 
performed ; 

(f) Harmonize the budget structure and terminology for the research and 
development appropriations with the structure and terminology of other appro- 
priations—especially with that of the procurement and production § type 
appropriations. 

B. Description of budget activities/programs 

1. Aircraft and related equipment.—For research and development of piloted 
aircraft and related aircraft equipment, including airframes, engines, armament, 
communications, navigation, bombing and fire control equipment, weapons and 
other equipment identifiable with piloted aircraft and related aircraft equip- 
ments. Consistent projects are- 

(a) Airframes and their configurations (including design studies therefor) 

(b) Aireraft propulsion 

(c) Aireraft communications, navigation, bombing, and fire-control equipment 

(d) Aircraft guns and launchers 

(e) Other aircraft equipment 

(f) Aircraft research 

2. Guided missiles and related equipment.—For research and development of 
guided missiles and pilotless aircraft, target drones, and related guided missile 
equipment, including integral components and equipment which are identifiable 
with guided missiles or pilotless aircraft; includes air-to-air, surface-to-air, 
air-to-surface, surface-to-surface guided missiles, guided missile training and 
test vehicles, and related guided missile equipment. Consistent projects are: 

(a) Guided missiles, complete (including design studies therefor) 

(b) Guided missile propulsion 

(c) Other guided missile equipment 

(d) Guided missile research 

3. Ships and small craft and related equipment.—For research and develop- 
ment of ships and small craft and their components, including hull, engines and 
propulsion machinery, ordnance, catapults and arresting gear, electronics, per- 
manent fittings, and other installed equipment; includes major combatant, am- 
phibious, mine, escort and patrol, and auxiliary ships and vessels, and service, 
yard and small craft (including barges, tugs, rescue boats, gate vessels, diving 
tenders, lighters, floats, derricks, piledrivers, dredges, floating drydocks and 
cranes, houseboats, net tenders, bridge-erection boats, motorboats, launches, 
dorys, crash boats, utility-type boats, and similar small craft). Consistent 
projects are: 

(a) Ships and small craft, complete (including design studies therefor) 

(b) Ship and small craft propulsion 

(c) Ship and small craft communications, navigation and fire-control equip- 
ment 

(ad) Ship and small craft guns and launchers 

(ec) Other ship and small craft equipment 

(f) Ship and small craft research 

4. Combat and support vehicles and related equipment.—For research and 
development of combat and support vehicles, including integral components and 
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equipment which are identifiable with combat and support vehicles, such as 
engines, armament, guns and launchers, fire-control, communications, and elec- 
tronic equipment, and other related equipment. Includes such combat vehicles 
as tanks, self-propelled motor carriages, cargo tractors, recovery vehicles, full- 
track wreckers, infantry assault and armored vehicles, amphibious track ve- 
hicles (LVT), self-propelled flame thrower vehicles, and related types of combat 
vehicles ; includes such general purpose vehicles as trucks, tractors, trailers, semi- 
trailers, jeeps, passenger-carrying vehicles, motorcycles, bicycles, wheeled and 
tracked amphibious vehicles, DUKW’s, and similar tactical and administrative 
vehicles intended for movement of personnel, supplies and equipment, or for 
general purpose support transport ; includes such special purpose support vehicles 
as fuel and oil servicing trailers and trucks, firefighting trailers and trucks, re- 
pair and maintenance trailers and trucks, laundry, bakery, and related special 
purpose vehicles restricted by design or physical characteristics to some special 
function and not suitable for general purpose use. Consistent projects are: 

(a) Combat vehicles, complete (including design studies therefor) : (1) Tanks. 

2) Self-propelled motor carriages. (3) Other combat vehicles. 

(b) Support vehicles, complete (including design studies therefor) : (1) Gen- 
eral purpose support vehicles, (2) special purpose support vehicles. 

(c) Vehicle communication and fire-control equipment. 

(d) Vehicle guns and launchers. 

(e) Other vehicle equipment. 

(f) Vehicle research. 

5. Artillery and other weapons and related equipment.—For research and 
development of artillery and other weapons (excluding ammunition and guided 
missiles) not identifiable with aircraft, ships and small craft, vehicles (combat 
2nd support), guided missiles, or other equipment ; including integral components 
znd equipment such as armament, fire-control, sighting, and communications 
equipment, which are identifiable with such artillery and other weapons. Con- 
sistent projects are: 

(a) Artillery and related eqaipment: Complete (including design studies 
therefor). 

(b) Other weapons and related weapon equipment: Complete (including 
design studies therefor). 

(c) Artillery and other weapons research. 

6. Ammunition and related equipment.—For research and development of am- 
munition and related ammunition components, including ammunition for weap- 
ons, artillery, small arms, machineguns, naval guns, torpedoes, depth charges, 
rockets, and mortar shells, bombs, mines, hand grenades; such components as 
fuzes, cartridges, projectiles, bursting charges, propellants, ignition charges, det- 
onating devices, and related ammunition and ammunition components (atomic, 
biological, chemical, or radiological in character). Consistent projects are: 

(a) Ammunition and related equipment: (1) Rocket ammunition, (2) bombs 
and clusters, (8) mines, depth charges, demolition charges, and grenades, (4) 
torpedoes, (5) small arms and machinegun ammunition, (6) artillery ammuni- 
tion (including antiaircraft), (7) other ammunition and ammunition equipment 
und components. 

(b) Ammunition research. 

7. Other equipment.—For research and development of complete equipments 
other than those equipments separately accounted for under other budget ac- 
tivities programs. Includes such items of other equipment as communications 
equipment (including wire, wireless, optical, audible, intelligence, and security 
communications equipment), railroad, materials handling, construction, training, 
shop and utilities, printing and reproduction, photographic, medical, meteorolog- 
ical, organization and personal equipment, subsistence, protective clothing and 
equipment, and similar complete items of equipment. Includes integral com- 
ponents and equipment related to such other equipments. Consistent projects 
are: 

(a) Communications, navigation, detection, warning, surveillance, and recon- 
naissance equipment: Complete. 

(b) Other equipment: (1) Railroad equipment, (2) materials handling equip 
ment, (3) construction equipment, (4) training equipment, (5) shop and utilities 
equipment, (6) printing and reproduction equipment, (7) photographic equip- 
ment, (8) medical equipment, (9) organizational and personal equipment (in- 
cluding protective equipment), (10) subsistence, (11) miscellaneous equipment. 

(c) Other equipment research. 





8. Military sciences.—For studies of all types (as distinguished from the de 
velopment of equipment and related components) to acquire fundamental knowl- 
edge which have anticipated application to the solution of development problems ; 
or for study of techniques and skills for which there will be a military require- 
ment and which represents an extension of investigative findings and theories 
of a scientific or technical nature into practical applications. Includes develop- 
ment of general materials and components, physical, mathematical, engineering, 
biological, medical, social, and military sciences, and embraces such types of 
studies as military planning, strategy, tactics, operations, requirements, training, 
intelligence research, and testing (except for design and feasibility studies and 
contractual services identifiable with a specific item of equipment or Component). 
Consistent projects are: 

(a) Materials and general components. 

(b) Military planning and general research: (1) General sciences, (2) per- 
sonnel and training, (3) medical sciences, (4) intelligence, (5) planning, (6) 
doctrine and techniques, (7) other military sciences. 

9. Operation and management of facilities—-For expenses incident to the 
operation and management of research and development facilities; includes the 
following elements of costs as applicable: 

(a) Civilian personnel costs (pay, including FICA contributions) ; 

(bo) Travel, including TDY for civilian and military personnel, and PCS for 
civilian personnel ; 

(c) Contractual services, including communication services, real property 
rentals, rentals of equipment, utilities, printing and reproduction, commercial 
storage, Commercial transportation (other than MSTS), operation and main- 
tenance of facilities, and similar contractual services ; 

(d) Supplies and materials, including first destination transportation appli- 
cable thereto. 

The applicable costs for the performance of the following functions will be 
included in this budget activity: 

(a) Administrative and staff services, including command and general ad- 
ministration, comptroller services, personnel administration and security meas- 


ures ; 
(b) Maintenance and upkeep of buildings and grounds, including repairs and 


rehabilitation of structures to usable condition, janitorial services, snow and 
sand removal, storm damage, custodial services, cultivation of grounds, dust, 
erosion and flood control, quarrying, logging and reforestation, initial altera- 
tions to leased premises, restoration of leased premises, termination costs of 
leased premises, and related maintenance functions ; 

(c) Utilities, including water, sewage, heating, electric power, pneumatic and 
hydraulic power, refrigeration and air conditioning, and refuse collection and 
disposal ; 

(ad) Maintenance of administrative equipment; 

(e) Supply services, including local receipt, storage and issue activities, pro- 
curement operations, commissary, clothing and shoe repair, laundry and dry 
cleaning, scrap and salvage, and related supply functions ; 

(f) Installationwide operations, including communications, transportation, 
food preparation and service, local printing, photographic services, local medical 
eare (including local first aid, sick bays, or local dispensaries, but excluding 
major medical facilities and hospitals), and related installationwide activities. 

In addition to the foregoing functions, the expenses incident to the operation 
and management of laboratories and test facilities by Government personnel may 
be included under this budget activity where such expenses are not distributed 
through current accounting procedures (i. e., industrial fund accounting or cost 
distribution procedures). In the event that such Government-performed de- 
velopmental functions are included hereunder, provision will be made for proj- 
ect accounts identifying such laboratory operation and management separately 
from those functions listed above under this budget activity program. 

Excludes minor construction (including modifications, alterations, conversions, 
relocations, extensions, additions, expansions, improvements, and other capital- 
type construction) as distinguished from routine day-to-day maintenance re- 
pair, rehabilitation and upkeep of buildings and grounds; excludes departmental 
(headquarters) and major command administration and management costs 
(i. e. operating agencies and departmental staff activities). Consistent projects 
are: 

(a) Operation and maintenance of facilities: (1) Administrative and staff 
services, (2) maintenance and upkeep of buildings and grounds, (3) utilities, 
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(4) maintenance of administrative equipment, (5) supply services, (6) installa- 
tionwide services (other). 

(b) Laboratory operations and management. 

(c) Other undistributed support costs (temporary account), including trans- 
fers from other appropriations, if deemed appropriate. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will recall that we had tried several times to 
get the Department of Defense to firm up a definition of obligations 
as they related to funds. When they did not do so it became neces- 
sary, of course, for the Congress itself, and this committee to sit down 
and specify what was and what was not an obligation. Whether our 
definition was correct or not, it was left up to us. We would have 
preferred that the Department of Defense do it. I would prefer that 
the Air Force particularly define research and development, and 
not put it up to us to define it. We might define it to our satisfaction 
but not to yours. If it has not been done I hope it will be. 

Secretary Quar.LEs. May I comment on that, Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Quares. Not disagreeing at all that it would be well to 
set forth definitions and understandings of this kind, I would like 
to say that it seems to me the country would get best use of its pro- 
curement money—that is, production and procurement funds in the 
100 and 200 categories—if the Department were considered to have 
the latitude to use those funds for procurement even of things that 
have not yet been completely developed. 

In other words, as soon as you can define what you are procuring 
then it seems to me wise to have the latitude to use them in best 
judgment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the point I am trying to make. That is 
part of the gray zone. 

Secretary QU ARLES. Exactly. 

Mr. Scrivner. The gray field where there comes a time in the field 

of research that you get into development, where there must be some 
construction and test before we get into the field commonly known 
as outright procurement. That is one of the reasons why I thought 
there should be some definition. Then when you are talking about 
it we would know what you are talking about. Without it, your 
idea of what you may mean by research and dev elopment and my 
idea might not correspond at all, and then we could be all talking 
about the same thing. 

Right in that connection you have the matter of field test and all 
of that. If you can come up with something I think next year when 
this question arises there will be less confusion. 





CAPABILITIES OF B-36'S 


General Twining, as I have said many times, I am not an engineer, 
I am not a scientist, and I am not an aviator, so all I can do is go 
by what I am told and what I read. 

We were told not too long ago, perhaps by you—and perhaps it 
was General LeMay who made the statement—that you had _ been 
doing a considerable amount of work on the B-36, making it possible 
for them to gain some speed and reach a much higher ceiling than 
they had ever reached before. In fact, my recollection is that we 





were told that the ceiling was so great it would be beyond the known 
ceiling of any Soviet fighter. Was that pretty much what was said ¢ 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question arises, if that is true and we have this 
improved B-36 which can do all of these things, to me that would 
mean that much of this talk about the urgency of meeting deadlines 
and what not on the B-52’s is somewhat lessened, because if your 
B-36’s will do what I have been told they will now do they can do a 
tremendous job of destruction. 

General Twrntnc. When we said the B-36’s could get above the 
altitude of the fighters at that time, we started to “featherweight.” 
That is what we called the operation of getting the B-36’s to the 
higher altitude. The new fighters coming in now and those they 
will have in a couple of years mean that in a couple of years the 
B-36 will be obsolete. It should go out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though you are improving its performance 
now, 2 vears from now it will have passed its optimum ¢ 

General Twininc. That is right, in 2 or 3 years. We could not 
do the “Featherweight” with all of them. As we retire the B-36's 
we retire the older ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATTAINMENT OF 137 WING GOAL 


Mr. Scrivner. In a recent magazine article Mr. Trevor Gardner, 
one of the former Assistant Secretaries of the Air Force, has repeated 
to a great extent some of the statements that he made before our 
Appropriations Committee when he was before us. When he was 
before us his statement did not bear out the news stories as to the 
reason for his resignation, because the news stories said that he was 
resigning because there had not been sufficient money provided for 
the missiles program. When he was before us he said in so many 
words that there had never been any fund limitation on the guided 
missiles program either in procurement or research and development. 
I{e was speaking primarily of research and development. 

Secretary Quarues. Sir, may I say there I think he said the ballistic 
missiles program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it was. 

Secretary Quartes. That is a little narrower than guided missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us just say the missiles program, then. 

Now, he has made another statement which I will read and then 
will ask both you and General Twining to comment on. I am now 
reading: 


Although our air power is lagging— 


Parenthetically I may say I do not know what he means by “lagging” 
or how he means it— 


The American people have actually been lulled into believing that by July 1957 
we will have achieved the goal of 187 wings of combat aircraft. This is a tragic 
illusion. Nothing could be less realistic. It is well known by responsible 
Air Force leaders that the 1956 and 1957 budgets can only adequately support 
a 120-wing Air Force. 
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What comment do you have, first, Secretary Quarles; and then what 
comment do you have, General Twining / 

Secretary QuaR.Es. My first comment is that I do not agree that 
itis atragic illusion. I think it is factual and real that we will have 
created on schedule the 137-wing Air Force that had been programed. 
This means that the wings will have been equipped and created by 
July 1 of 1957. 

It is true that not all those wings will be combat worthy, but this 
is true always in the buildup of a force. It is not true that we will be 
limited in the buildup of that force by inadequate budgets in fiscal 
vears 1956 and 1957 in any serious combat sense. 

It is true, I think, that we cannot expect to support that size of Air 
Force in the first class high quality sense that we expect to do on 
budgets of the size of the 1956 and 1957 budgets, but we have, I think, 
been very frank with the Congress and the people that to do so would 
require larger budgets in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you and General Twining told us at 
the outset of the hearings. 

Secretary Quartes. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it would be necessary to increase the Air Force 
budget in 1958 over 1957, to maintain this force ? 

Secretary Quarves. In my opinion the justification for the state- 
ment is that larger budgets would be required in the future, but of 
course it is worded in a way to imply that in the absence of larger 
budgets in the past we would not have 137 wings in the Air Force, 
and I think that is not factual. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You will never at any one time ever have all your 
wings equipped with the latest and best planes ? 

Secretary Quarters. Of course that is right. 

General Tw INING. You will always have some units out for train- 
ing and not combat ready. That is always true. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will always have some of them in older planes, 
because you cannot just wave a wand and produce the number of planes 
necessary overnight to equip all your wings simultaneously with the 
newest, best, and latest equipment. 

General Bogart. Or train the people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course even more difficult than that, which would 
be a miracle, would be to overnight train and retrain all of the per- 
sonnel you would have to train and retrain either as crews or in 
maintenance and support. Is that a logical conclusion ? 

General Twinrtnc. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your comment on this one paragraph, Gen- 
eral Twining? 

General Twrxtnc. I concur exactly with what the Secretary has 
just told you. I do not think there is much more to add. As we said 
vesterday, we will not have our bases complete in 1957. They will 
be in operating condition but far from as complete as we would like 
to have them in 1957. That is the only comment I would offer. 


FLY BEFORE YOU BUY PROGRAM 
Mr. Scrivner. Then the other basic disagreement which Mr. Gard- 


ner reiterates in this article was the difference in the Air Force con- 
cept of “fly before you buy” and his idea of wanting to go into imme- 
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cliate procurement of a rather substantial number of planes that have 
not yet even much more than come off the drawing boards. In view 
of the Navy’s experience with the unflyable Me Donnell Demon and 
in view of Mr. Gardner’s comments I would like, Mr. Secretary, to 
have you just discuss and give your views on the present policy of 
buying flying planes in small numbers, giving them every possible 
test before you buy in large numbers. 

Secretary Quarues. I would describe our point of view about that 
this way: We have felt that the maximum technical progress would 
be made if we did exploratory work on a number of ditferent varieties 
of a desired new type of plane and then got one or two, or very few 
of them for test and evaluation before we decided along just what 
line we would proceed in production, This is time-consuming be- 

cause, of course, it does interpose a period of test and evaluation before 
you make your production arrangements. 

Now, it would be possible to invest in production arrangements for 
let us say sever’ al types and then simply scrap those produce tion ar- 
rangements you did not proceed with; but this would be a very expen- 
sive thing to do and in our judgment is only justified under the 
highest priority and most pressing circumstances. 

So “fly before you buy” is in my judgment the wise thing to do, 
provided you do not overdo it, provided you do not waste more time 
in the process than is essential in the interest of getting the best possi- 
ble equipment finally produced. 

Mr. Scrivner. In your judgment, based upon your many years of 
experience in this field and in science and all your other related activi- 
ties, which extend over many, many more years than the rather brief 
experience of Mr. Gardner, is it your firm judgment that the program 
the Air Force is now following in the procurement of its planes, which 
has been described as “fly before you buy,” is sound ? 

Secretary QUARLEs. The program that the Air Force is now follow- 
ing in my judgment is sound. However, I would like to add this 
statement : That we are in each case seeking to evaluate the time fac- 
tors as against the urgency of the development and in each case seek- 
ing to reach the wisest compromise between taking more time and 
pressing to get into production on the thing that we have. There 
is ho general answer to this question. One has to in each case study 
it and try to make the wisest possible decision. That is what we are 
doing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as some of the program was discussed with 

Mr. Gardner off the record, let us go off the record at this time. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed some of Mr. Gardner’s proposals 
off the record. 

I would ask you, General Twining, without mentioning the type of 
plane, since it is one which has not yet flown, would you deem it sound 
Air Force practice to immediately, as of now, go into a procurement 
program of let us say 200 or 300 or 400 of that particular type of 
plane ? 

General Twining. I would not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you in your position had occasion to watch 
both practices of procurement before you had the thing really de- 
veloped and the “fly before you buy” policy ? 
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General Twintne. I have, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which one would you put your stamp of approval on 
at this time ? 

General Twrxinc. Under normal situations I think the procedure 
where you have the airplane and test it before you procure is the best. 
There may be certain cases due to urgency of the situation and so forth 
which would require your buying the airplane before you have flown 
it. We have done that, but I think that requires a special look in 
ach case. Normally the testing of the small quantity first I think 
is the proper procedure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 

Going back to another matter, Mr. Secretary, first I should like to 
discuss this off the record, and then I m: ay want to put it on the record 
in some form. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FUNDING OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrtvner. In connection with your construction requests, the 
practice has been that you appear before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee with a list of bases throughout the world, with a statement as 
to what you desire on each one of those bases; and then after those 
hearings the Armed Services Committee reports a measure to the 
House—as does the Senate, when it gets over there—authorizing con- 
struction of a certain amount in dollars. In their bill they do not 
itemize particularly, although in the report they do set out the different 
bases, and occasionally the bill itself will set out certain specified bases 
at a certain amount of money. 

After that authorization has cleared through Congress theoretically, 
but actually many times before it has even cleared the House of Rep- 

resentatives, the Air Force comes in before us, the Defense Appropria- 

tions Committee and the Air Force Panel, with a stack of justification 
sheets. In that stack there is a page designated for each one of the 
bases we discuss. That gives a fairly complete history of the base, the 
command which is going to use it, the number of personnel involved, 
commissioned and enlisted military and civilian. It also tells what 
has already been appropriated, what you anticipate the total cost of 
the installation will be, the amount requested for that base this par- 
ticular year, and, of course, it leaves a balance which we anticipate 
you will request in coming years. Then down on the bottom part of 
the sheet there will be a statement of many items which you want, 
maybe including a fueling system. It goes on down through the 
entire gamut, clear down through swimming pools, ch: apels, and many 
other items that are found on nearly every base. Opposite each one 
of those items there is a price tag. 

Then we listen patiently—sometimes less patiently than other 
times—to the Air Force officers telling us about each one of these 
matters; what is necessary, why it is needed and in many instances the 
priority of its importance as it relates to that base. 

Then we go through and we will find, as we have found, that in 
view of the demand for more important public-works construction on 
other bases, perhaps, there are some items on base X which, while 
they would be nice and probably are more or less essential—though 








some of it is only for comfort and pleasure—we feel should be not 
allowed this year but postponed. Therefore we act accordingly. So 
when the entire hearing is over there has been appropriated not 
always but quite frequently a lesser sum than you have been re- 
questing. 

Normally we do not go through and pinpoint these items in the bill, 
because when it comes up to the bill it is practically a line item for 
“Military construction, Air Force, so many billions of dollars.” 

When that bill has cleared and has been signed bv the President. 
then you have funds available for your construction. 

Then this year, when vou come up, vou will have the same bases bnt 
vou will have different items, some of which may have appeared be- 
fore, but most of which do not. In other words, there is 9 feeling in 
some places that inasmuch as there was a presentation made on certain 
items of installations in your bases in fiseal vear 1956 that has been 
cleared before this committee so it is not necessary to restate it in 
fiseal vear 1957. That being true, what happens to congressional 
control ? 

What T am trving to bring un is this: Ts there net a more direct 
way that these matters can be kept before us, so that we do not wake 
up some morning and find a note that on some base some installation 
has been put in that we had not even heard about for 3 vears? 

Secretary Quarries. Let me sav first, Mr. Scrivner, that T would 
like to regard this situation in which the Air Force has actually funded 
for only a part of the authorized facilities and onlv a nart of the 
facilities that appear to us to be essential in doing the job properly 
as a temporarv and abnormal situation. T de not think it is normal 
in other departments. T do not think it should be normal in the Air 
Force, except that we are right at this very ranid buildup stage. 

Obviously you cannot do everything at once and vou cannot ¢o faster 
than a certain rate withont loss of efficiency. So, first qualifvine 
what T sav by a feeling that this ought to be a temporary and snecial 
or abnormal situation, T would like to find ways that would be entirely 
satisfactorv to the Appropriations Committee to handle it so that 
we retain the authorization for these essential thines and at the seme 
time have a definite understanding with the committee as to the prior- 
itv by which we will fund and implement the authorizations. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Once the authorization has been granted it remains 
alive, unless the Congress repeals it. But certainly T do not think 
vou mean to say that merely because somethine has been authorized 
we. ipso facto, should give you the money to do it. 

Secretarv QuarrEs. Oh, no. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tf that were true the Apnronriations Committee 
might as well step out of the picture and say it has been authorized 
so “let us give them the money and then go.” 

Tt is much easier to get an authorization. Tt is not too difficult to 
vet an authorization, but when it comes up to us we are talking about 
hard-earned tax dollars. 

Secretary Quarters. That is correct, sir. T thoronghlv recoenize 
the avpronriations function is quite a senarate and distinct thing 
and should be approached as a separate thing. T am only saying 
that I believe we should fairly closely aline our authorizations with 
the levels of appropriation that vour committee and the Congress 
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would consider proper. I think you will find the other departments 
are doing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That I will agree with most heartily. I hope you 
inculcate that not only in the Air Force but co through the Defense 
Department and inculcate the same idea with them. I agree with you 
emphatically it should be closer. As I said, it is easier to get author- 
ization than to get the money, and we are expected to screen the 
requests, 

Secretary Quartes. I think it is fair to say that we, in our rapid 
buildup in this very large number of bases around the world, find our- 
selves in the situ tion of needing more than it is reasonable to try to 
do, let us say, in 1 year or even in the few years available; therefore, 
we have to defer the less urgent things in favor of the more urgent 
things. 

I am not at all arguing against. bringing our program to your com- 
mittee and having it a matter of understanding with your committee 
as to what part of it we will, in fact, apply the funds you appropriate 
to, but it seems to me that is what you are driving at. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not being critical, but just raising the practical 
working problems we face. In all fairness to the Air Force, they have 
cooperated very well. Many times when something has come up they 
have said: 

“We said at that time we wanted you to approve funds for a certain 
item, but we find now that another item is much more urgently needed 
than that, so therefore we would like, with your permission, not to go 
ahead with the one we said we wanted, but with this other item we are 
now presenting.” 

That is perfectly all right and proper, if Congress is to have any 
sort of control at all over what is being done. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I just raised this question so that when 
the public works bill comes up we will be able to work some of these 
matters out a little more smoothly, perhaps, than we have in the past. 
Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Wuitren. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 


ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr Deane. There is only one question I would like to ask. This 
question is directed to the Secretary and also to General Twining. 

I refer to the memorandum, General Twining, that you and ‘Assist- 
ant Secretary Garlock and General Putt and General Everest, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations, and General Doolittle, Chairman of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Air Force, and Dr. Stever, Chief 
Scientist of the Air Force, m: a and the position you took at the time 
you signed the memorandum. TI do not know all the background or 
the histor y. We have to depend upon you men for recommendations 
so far as all funds are concerned. 

When General Putt, your Deputy, General Twining, was before us 
here, I questioned him, as shown on page 807 of our hearings this year. 
He said at that time his position was unchanged so far as his recom- 





mendation to you, Secretary Quarles, was concerned. [am not asking 
you to tell me whether you have reversed yourself, General Twining, 
but I did look upon that statement as being extremely important so far 
as R. and D. funds are concerned. 

I would like for you to furnish for the record, General Twining, any 
words which you feel are satisfactory to yourself and to your col- 
leagues who signed this statement, as to how you feel toward R. and D. 
funds. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The memorandum to which you refer was an internal Air Force memorandum 
to the Secretary of the Air Force from the then Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Research and Development). It was coordinated, as are air staff papers, 
prior to its being dispatched to the Secretary. The signatures on the coordina- 
tion sheet attached to the memorandum indicate the concurrence of each individ- 
ual with the statements contained within the memorandum. ‘This is the normal 
and routine way in which the Air Force conducts its business at the Air Staff 
level. The Secretary acted upon this memorandum by having all interested 
parties present their problems to him personally. As a result of this conference 
it was determined by the Secretary that no further action would be taken since 
the Secretary had already transmitted to the Secretary of Defense our require- 
ments for additional funds for research and development. This constituted a 
decision, and from that point on this internal memorandum had no status. It 
still has no status. 

With respect to my feeling toward research and development funds, I wish to 
state that I am in agreement with the judgment of Secretary Quarles in this 
matter. However, as I stated previously before this committee, I believe we could 
have effectively used additional research and development funds. 


Mr. Deane. I would like to say this at this time: I have a deep re- 
spect for the testimony given by General Putt. This is a colloquy 
I would like to place in the record at this time. I was directing this 
to General Putt. 


Mr. DEANE. I should like to have your comment—and also Colonel Johnston's 
comment—on 1 or 2 points raised in the letter from Secretary Quarles to this 
menorandum which you gentlemen signed. 

I am quoting here from the letter from Mr. Quarles: 

“We must be more selective in what we attempt to do, so as to avoid diluting 
our resources.” 

I do not know that I understand that fully. Let me ask you this question, 
hearing on that particular point: Do you feel that the programs you are enter- 
ing into, or the projects, or some of the items listed, are such that you are 
spreading your wings too far and that you are diluting your operations? 

General Purr. In my judgment, I think not. This is always open to opinion 
and judgment, and there are many experts who would say: “Well, I can pick out 
1 or 2 here I do not think are quite so important.” But I think across the board 
and on the whole that is true. 

Mr. DEANE. I am sure that Secretary Quarles has great respect for you, Gen- 
eral Putt, and any statements you make you are making not only as an officer 
charged with a serious responsibility but also as an American, and that there 
need be no fear on your part for being absolutely realistic in talking to this com 
mittee on what we need in this program of research and development. 

General Putt. That is correct. I have great respect for our Secretary, also. 

Mr. DEANE. IT know you do. 

General Putt. And accept his judgment, and therefore supports this budget 
we are asking for. 

Mr. DEANE. I assume that you have read this testimony which was given to 
the committee by Mr. Gardner? 

General Putt. I have not seen all of it. 

Mr. DEANE. The evidence presented indicated that: 

“Over 50 percent of the funds are concentrated in 17 projects—less than 4 
percent of the total number. Approximately a third of the projects account for 
) percent of the available funds.” 
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I am quoting from Mr. Gardner's statement: 

“It is clear that our fiscal resources are already heavily concentrated on a 
relatively small number of high priority projects, most of which are to fill direct 
inventory needs.” 

Generally speaking, would that be true? 

General Putt. Yes, sir. This is correct. Those are statistics that are gen- 
erally in the areas in which we develop them ourselves. We keep records of that. 


Mr. Secretary, I have listened with a great deal of appreciation 
to your testimony earlier yesterday on how vou felt that you could 
meet the needs of the progr am of R. and D., but perhaps you would 
like to have an opportunity to answer that colloquy that I have gone 
into here today. 

I want to thank vou gentlemen. 

Secretary Quartes. Your thought would be to answer it for the 
record later, rather than now? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Secretary Qu ARLES. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Mr. Gardner’s memorandum of January 16 addressed to the Secretary of 
the Air Force and dealing with the research and development program and 
funding problems has previously been supplied for the record as has also my 
response of January 28 written after a staff briefing for the Secretary of the 
Air Force on the subject matter of Mr. Gardner’s memorandum in which the 
Under Secretary; the Assistant Secretaries for Financial Management, Research 
and Development, and Materiel; as well as the Chief of Staff; Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development; and their immediate staff assistants participated. 

This briefing brought out clearly the situation existing in the Air Force in 
which a number of projects which had been cleared by the Air Staff as require- 
ments for research and development attention could not be funded on a timely 
basis within the existing appropriations and the appropriation requested for 
fiscal year 1957. It was clear from this briefing that these unfunded projects 
varied in importance and priority and that research and development funds 
available or budgeted for 1957 did not cover a number of admittedly high- 
priority and thoroughly justified items. 

A complication in this situation which could be only partially covered in the 
briefing is the fact that research and development is supported extensively 
in the development phases of many projects by the production program. 

Generally speaking, in the research and development program we accomplish 
basic studies, design engineering, feasibility investigation, and suitability for 
inventory evaluations. Normally we also construct 1 or 2 models or mockups. 
At this stage, when we have demonstrated that a new item will provide an 
improved operational capability, we proceed to the hardware stage, which is 
normally financed from the procurement program. 

In the procurement program we provide for prototype production, test quanti- 
ties, reengineering and redesign as necessary, preproduction tooling, and pro- 
duction engineering, and, finally, operational service-test quantities, usually 
prior to the placement of full-scale procurement orders. 

The point at which we pass from the research and development program to 
the production program varies somewhat from item to item. For example, for 
aircraft and missiles the financing normally changes at the model or mockup 
stage: for engines at the demonstrator stage; and for components at the proto- 
type stage. As we have explained previously, in the case of our ballistic-missile 
program, because of the speed at which these programs are being pursued, we 
are proceeding to the production program at a very early stage on a calcu- 
lated-risk basis. 

The development support which is provided by the procurement programs is 
substantial. In fiscal year 1957 estimates have placed this support as 3 to 4 times 
is large as the direct research and development program. 

Another point that requires most careful study is the scope of a research and 
development program that can be profitably undertaken, having in mind the 
limitation of Air Force resources to contract for and to guide and monitor pro- 
grams, as well as the capability of the research and development resources of 
the country to prosecute the work efficiently. There is already an intense com- 





petition among contractors in this field for the relatively limited scientific and 
engineering personnel skilled in this line of work. Under such circumstances, 
the military services in general and the Air Force in particular must be highly 
selective in the projects to be prosecuted in order that the high-priority projects 
will not be impeded by undue competition from relatively less important projects. 

My response of January 28 to Mr. Gardner’s memorandum above referenced 
expressed my own personal judgment in these matters, in which, however, the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff concurred. It brought 
out the need for greater selectivity and the need for a project-by-project study 
to make sure that we found ways and means of supporting the high-priority 
projects. In view of the unresolved questions regarding the division of effort 
between the procurement and research and development programs, my response 
also made it clear that this basic question would be studied further within the 
Air Force and with the Department of Defense in order to achieve the optimum 
utilization of such funds, viewing the research and development as well as 
procurement programs broadly. 

Such a review has been underway since that time, and we are currently dis- 
cussing with the Secretary of Defense a formula for rationalizing this situation 
and will report later to the Congress on it. 

Aside from contingencies in our ballistic-missiles program, which we are not in 
a position to estimate at this time, nothing has occurred to indicate conclusively 
that we shall not be in a position to support adequately high-priority research 
and development work within presently available and budgeted resources. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gent] 
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